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PBEFACB TO THE FIRST EDITION 



Lj-B need no preface 'beyond, the explana- 
, don that several of them apjieared years ago in the 

■ Ifaiwnal Emew, while others have been published 
I since in other periodicala. All have been carefully 
I rcTiaed, and some re-cast and partly re-written. 
. With regard to the last essay, it may be well to add 

that it was almost the first written, and that though 

it expresses a view which I stiil sincerely hold, I do 

I not think it does full justice to the theology of Mr. 

f Maurice, to whom indeed, bnt for a certain feeling 

, that dedications have become a somewhat unreal 

■ mode of acknowledging mental obligations, I should 
I have wished to dedicate these Essays. To him more 
I than to any other man, I certainly owe my belief 
, that theology is a true science, that a knowledge of 
I God in a true scientific sense, however imperfect in 
t degree, ia open to us. But for what I venture to 
t think the great living principle of Mr. Maurice's 
I writings, this volume could scarcely have been 
' written. That principle I take to be that all beliefs 
I abmtt God are but inadequate intellectual attempts 
> to justify a belief in Him which is never a merely 
I intellectual affirmation, but rather a living act of the 
t spirit by no means confined to those who consciously 

s presence. Grant this, and it follows 



yf vawKm TO TUB rn»T hdittok 

fiat ifit ^tmiupts hi HmU our living relationB with 
Hftd l»y liiilidta about Ilidi, — whether those beliefs 
wo negative, and 4eny His power to reveal Himself 
Ht all to biijiigs so narrow, — or positive, and affect 
to express His eseaiiee exhaustively in a number of 
alistraiit [Mojioeitiona, — are mistakes of the Bame 
origin an4 rout. Only where a belief about God 
belps ue to explain a more real belief in Him, and 
only BO fur as it does so, has it any true value. 
Scepticism and dogmatism are but diiFerent forms of 
the attempt to accommodate infinite living claims 
upon us to our human weakness. The former, 
which declares God "unknown and unknowable," 
tnakea our weakness a sort of fastness in which 
wo fortify ourselves against Him ; the latter, which 
insists on sot formulw aa alone representative of real 
aptrituiil llfo, dilutes the divine nature with human 
limitations to make an image more commensurate 
with ourselves. It seems to me that it has been the 
one purpose of all the divine revelation or education 
of which we have any record, to waken us up out of 
this perpetually recurring tendency to fall back into 
ourselves. If those essays have any worth in them, 
they owe it to the coherent application of this prin- 
ciple in a good many different directions ; and my 
;raBp of it I date entirely from my study of Mr, 
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It has been impossible to revise again these sheets 

for the press without asking myself whether, even in 

the years which have intervened between the first 

publication of them and the present time, the ablest 

and sincerest of Englifih thinkers have not rather 

increased their distance from the position here taken 

np than in any way diminished it. And no man, I 

think, however firm his personal convictions, can be, 

or ought to be, entirely unmoved by signs which 

appear to indicate that the most thorough and 

earnest thought of his time is drifting in a direction 

opposite to his own, and convincing itself that what 

■ aeems to him the light of a growing day is but the 

I rich after-glow of a departed and unreturning sun. 

I Clear indications of this sort ought to set any nmn 

' considering whether he can explain that divei'gence 

! of thought as a temporary result of some wider and 

latter change in the intellectual tendencies of the 

', which will end by bringing back again to his 

own point of view the conviction that seems 

[ drifting rapidly away, or whether he is himself 

holding fast to illusions from which stronger men 

k have had the courage to break free. I have put this 

i question to myself quite frankly, and I should be 

htiiB last to deny that, so far aa there has been a 
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diange in the temper of English thought on the 
great problema of theoiogy, and on those of 
human character which are so closely allied with 
the problems of theology, since these easaya were 
written and collected, it has been greatly in the 
direction of shaking men's faith in the deepest 
assumptions both of the Theiatic and the Christian 
creed, and much less at least in that of establishing 
them anew. But the more I study and appreciate, 
or appear to myself to appreciate, the scope and 
significance of these negative tendencies, the more 
they seem to me to bear the character of those 
violent exaggerations of one-sided principles which 
are apt to catch the imagination in such times as 
ours, — when ecclesiastical authority is pushing its 
claims to the very uttermost on the one aide, and on 
the other side science, by its new and rapid strides, 
is aaauring itself on very untenable groimds that 
there is no presumptuousness in claiming the whole 
realm of certainties for ita own, and in relegating 
religion to that region of the arbitrary emotions 
which has no sure relation with positive fact. 
Perhaps I cannot better introduce these essays to my 
readers at the present time than by briefly pointing 
out what seem to mo the weak points of the extreme 
positions on both sides, and the indications that an 
intermediate standing-ground will be the final resting- 
place of the moral reason of man. 

The great fascination, and, in a certain super- 
ficial sense, naluralTiess, of the hypothesis that an 
infallible Chnrch ia essential to keep before man any 
abaolute truth revealed to man by God, is one which 
I have never ignored. What, we may aak, ia the 
use of God manifesting Himself to man without 
taking distinct provisions tor securing that we shall 



always have the means of clearly ascertaining what 
it was that He meant to reveaM A divine Kght 
which ia discoloured, refracted, and dispersed as soon 
as it is given, by the medium through which it 
shines, might almost as well, it will be said, not be 
divine at all At first sight, it certainly seems 
reasonable to expect that any truth which God 
chooses to communicate at all, should be ao com- 
municated as to be certainly apprehended at all (dmes 
and by all persons in the same sense, or, at least, in 
a sense as near to the same as the varying capacity 
of different conditions of life and growth and culture 
will admit. Nor can it bo denied that Infallibilists, 
who persuade themselves that they have a guarantee 
for the truth of their creed which in certainty ia far 
above that of their own conscience and their own 
intellect, gain in some respects great advantages by 
that assurance. I have none of the horror of 
Komanism, as we now know it in England, which 
some Protestants seem to think it a kind of 
historic duty to feel, though I believe that the 
sacerdotal principle, which is at its highest point of 
power in Rome, has, on the whole, been a mis- 
cMevoua and sometimes even a fatal one. Indeed 
I am certain that the intellectual dependence and 
confidence which the Roman Church gives to nine- 
tenths of her children, however much it may paralyse 
the genius and the intellectual activity of the few, 
offers to the meditative piety and spiritual affections 
of the many just that guaratitee of serenity, without 
which these affections seldom or never attain their 
highest proportions. I doubt if there be in any 
Church in the world, in proportion to the number of 
its adherents, so much true devotion and piety, ao 
' much genuine religious ardour and self-sacrifice, and, 
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more than all, that best of all tokens of the Eub- 
atantial truth of religion, so math true blesseiineBa 
in the devotional life, as there is inside the Boman 
Catholic Church. But it does not at all follow that 
because the comparative calm and peace of complete 
and unquestioning intellectual dejwndence favours 
the growth of the truest devotional life, that, there- 
fore, such complete and unquestioning dependence is 
founded on true assumptions. It may be, and I 
think it is, true, that an unrest, which, for a. time 
unsettles the foundations of the devotional hfe, will 
IbeuI to a much safer and higher devotional life 
afterwards. Now it is the main difficulty in the 
conception of an infallible human authority for any 
divine truth, that the lai^er and more divine a truth 
is, the more it depends upon the capacity of the 
taught to receive it ; and, if bo, then equally of 
course upon the capacity of the teacher to instil it. 
If you are to have a truth infallibly taught, you 
must not only secure a pupil infallibly competent to 
appreciate it on all its sides, but a teacher infallibly 
competent to exhaust its sigiuficance in all its 
aspects. For a divine truth is not a truth intelligible 
at all as a matter of more dehnition and intellectual 
exposition. It is a manifestation of the divine 
nature. What are called dodriTies are not the mdi- 
iiients of revelation, but rather the last results of 
men's intellectual meditation, guided by God in its 
musings, on the glimpses of God gained by the 
human conscience in its own interior life and in the 
history of the world. For ages there was hardly 
any doctrine beyond that of the righteousness of 
God, and the iUusti'ation by historical and moral 
example of what that righteousness really implied. 
Even the doctrine of human immortality was a com- 
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paratively late and gradual " development," derived 

by man from the character of the divine love ; 

indeed, this certainly was what Christ made it, when 

I He said that God was not the God of the dead but 

I of the living, so that beings who had ever been the 

I objects of His love must be so for ever. 

Now, if this be the real character of doctrine — 
I namely, a secondary result of reflecting on the 
I glimpses God has given us of Himself— and I think 
I even Roman Catholic theologians will hardly deny 
I that Christian dogma has no true meaning except to 
[ minds saturated with the moral and spiritual vision 
I of God on which all doctrine is built up — the 
I great spiritual blunder of the Infallibilist view of 
1 Revelation lies in the assumption that there can be 
I infallible teaching at all except by a Being as in- 
japable of living a false life as of pronouncing a 
I &iBe proposition. Revelation is essentially the direct 
manifestation of a divine character to man, and only 
secondarily the inculcation of such beliefs as result 
from the study of that divine character. Revelation 
certainly should influence the will and the affections 
more deeply, and probably, too, even mora directly, 
than the intellect of man. Nor could any teaching 
he infallible which did not exert the same spell over 
the heart and affections as the original divine teach- 
ing, for it would not have the same meaning. But 
I even Roman Cathohca are compelled to admit that 
I their Church has been granted infallibility only in 
relation to the ex cathedrd expositions of faith and 
morals — that is, in relation to verbal statements, 
which lose half their significance, and, therefore, their 
truth, unless set forth in the same way in which they 
were originally set forth by Christ with the illuminat- 
I ing help of a divine life. Now I do not believe that 
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such a thing aa merely intellectual infallibility as 
spiritual truths is conceivable at all. Suppose, fi 
instance, that the Church teaches that of " faith, hope, 
and charity," the greatest is charity ; but that, while 
she teaches this, her moral and spiritual policy and 
practice are of a kind to give the world which f' 
teaches a most perverted and false view of the true 
meaning of charity. Can then hers be " infallible " 
teaching in any sense at all! Is not the deed or 
sign, the action or the smile or frown by which a 
moral or spiritual truth is illuatratecl, an essential 
element in the truth itself 1 Might not oiir Lord's 
own sentence on the woman taken in adultery — " Let 
him that is without sin amongst you cast the first 
stone " — if uttered by a cynic, by a disbeliever in 
human virtue, have been turned into a sneer at the 
radical rottenness of human nature — an argument 
for universal tolerance of sin founded on universal 
despair — instead of what it was, an argument for 
universal tenderness and sympathy, with self-abhor- 
rence, founded on the consciousness of universal 
weakness and temptation 1 It seems to me that merely 
intellectual infallibility as to such a matter as the 
nature of God, divorced from moral infallibility in 
setting forth that nature, is an inconceivable thing. 
A Church which should never use wrong wards about 
the divine nature, but which for centuries together 
offered in its public conduct a moral interpretation of 
those words totally distinct from that given by its 
Lord, would not be an infallible Church in any use- 
ful or intelligible sense of the term. An infallible 
Church means a Church whose authoritative words 
convey truth, without risk of failure, to the minds of 
those who take pains to understand. But a Church 
whose authorities are an Alexander Borgia or even a 
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Leo X., and wliose policy is a policy of iDterdict and 
blood, or even diplomatic craft, for century after 
century, puts a gloss on the meaning of our Lord's 
personal love and persona! severity and personal 
I in withholding any truth for which hia 
disciples' minds were not yet ripe, which makes snch 
a Church not only fallible, but actually misleading 
to all who interpret her words — as all men always 
will — by her life and her deeds. The only use of an 
infallible teacher of revealed truth would be to keep 
the true meaning of that revealed truth constantly 
before the minds of mea But for this purpose, such 
a teacher must not only use correct words, but nse 
them with the tone, and illustrate them by the action, 
which really carries their deeper meaning into the 
minds of the taught. A Church which repeats our 
Lord's language concerning the proposal to destroy 
the Samaritan village by fire, but gives it a totally 
different significance by her example, is so far from 
teaching men infallibly, that she distinctly and 
positively leads them astray, juat as much as any 
sectarian sensualist who interprets the doctrine of 
Christian love in an immoral sense leads astray those 
whom he influences. 

What the Church of Rome maintains is, in 
Cardinal Newman's view, that her immunity from 
doctrinal error always guarantees to true Catholics 
a chance of repentance which those who have not 
this immunity do not enjoy. But what I cannot see 
is how immunity from doctrinal error can exist at all 
without immunity from spiritual error— from error 
of the affections and perversity of the wilL " The 
firmest faith, so as to move mountains," aays Cardi- 
nal Newman, "may exist without love — that ia, real 
£uth ; — real faith in the strict sense of the word, as 
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Buch a thing aa merely intellectual infallibility as to 
spiritual truths is conceivable at all. Suppose, for 
instance, that the Church teaches that of " faith, hope, 
and charity," the greatest ia charity ; but that, while 
she teaches this, her moral and spiritual policy and 
practice are of a kind to give the world which she 
teaches a most perverted and false view of the tnie 
meaning of charity. Can then hers be " infallible " 
teaching in any sense at alii Is not the deed or 
sign, the action or the smile or frown by which a 
moral or spiritual truth is illustrated, an essential 
element in the truth itself ? Might not our Lord's 
own sentence on the woman taken in adultery — " Let 
him that is without sin amongst you cast the first 
stone "^if uttered by a cynic, hy a disbeliever in 
human virtue, have been turned into a sneer at the 
radical rottenness of human nature — an argument 
for universal tolerance of sin founded on universal 
despair — instead of what it was, an argument for 
universal tenderness and sympathy, with self-abhor- 
rence, founded on the consciousness of universal 
weakness and temptation ! It seems to me that merely 
intellectual infallibility aa to such a matter aa the 
nature of God, divorced from moral infallibility in 
setting forth that nature, is an inconceivable thing. 
A Church which should never use wrong words about 
the divine nature, but which for centuries together 
offered in its public conduct a moral interpretation of 
those words totally distinct from that given by its 
Lord, would not be an infallible Church in any use- 
ful or intelligible sense ot the term. An infallible 
Church means a Church whose authoritative words 
convey truth, without risk of failure, to the minds of 
those who take pains to understand. But a Church 
whose authorities are an Alexander Borgia or even a 
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Leo X., and whose policy is a policy of interdict and 
blood, or even diplomatic craft, for century after 
century, puts a gloss on the meaning of our Lord's 
personal love and personal severity and personal 

I prudoDce in withholding any truth for which his 
disciples' minds were not yet ripe, which makes such 
a Church not only fallible, but actually misleading 
to all who interpret her words — as all men always 
will — by her life and her deeds. The only use of an 

I infallible teacher of revealed truth would be to keep 
the true meaning of that revealed truth constantly 
before the minds of meiL But for this purpose, such 

i a teacher must not only use correct words, hut use 
them with the tone, and illustrate them by the action, 
which really carries their deeper meaning into the 
's of the taught. A Church which repeats our 
Lord's language concerning the proposal to destroy 

I the Samaritan village by fire, but gives it a totally 
different significance by her example, is so far from 

I teaching men infallibly, that she distinctly and 
positively leads them astray, just as much as any 
aeotarian sensualist who interprets the doctrine of 
Christian love in an immoral sense leads astray those 
whom be influences. 

What the Church of Rome maintains is, in 

■ Cardinal Newman's view, that her immunity from 
doctrinal error always guarantees to true Catholics 
a chance of repentance which those who have not 
this immunity do not enjoy. But what I cannot see 
is how immunity from doctrinal error can exist at all 
without immunity from spiritual error — from error 
of the affections and perversity of the wiU. " The 
firmest faith, so as to move mountains," says Cardi- 

1 nal Newman, " may exist without love — that is, real 

I'faitb ; — -real faith in the strict senae of the word, as 
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the faith of a martyr or a. doctor." " A Catholic," 
he adds, "may ever be fulling, but his faith ia a con- 
tinued invitation and persuasion to repent." But 
can " real faith " exist " without love " 1 la it con- 
ceivable that we can have any real intelligence of what 
Christ; meant, without a, share at least of His spirit 
of love } Has not the teaching of almost all Churchea 
in their turn been a mere parody and misrepresenta- 
tion of Christ'a teaching, just for want of tha,t 
nameless influence of the divine life which showed 
men what his severity meant, and what hia love 
meant, and what was the relation of the one to the 
other) A divine mind cannot be infallibly revealed, ex- 
cept by a character overflowing with the divine spirit; 
and the absence of that spirit causes a greater and 
more serious flaw even in the intellectual exposition 
of that mind, than the want of a correct phraseology 
would cause if the right spirit were there. It seema 
to me that even a Church which should constantly 
use important doctrinal worda In different, and there- 
fore necessarily in inconsistent and erroneous, senses, 
and which of course could not pretend to be held 
infallible, might be a. far more effectual and less mis- 
leading teacher of divine truth than one which 
always used such words correctly and in the same 
sense, and yet constantly misled men by its actions 
as to the lesson it was intended to convey. An in- 
fallible Church needa moral infallibility — infallibility 
of the will and the affections^-even more than she 
needs infallibility of the understanding, in order to 
keep God's truth alive in the world. If you uae a 
language which has lost its true and high meaning, 
and has become a slang — as missionaries imperfectly 
acquainted with a new tribe's language often have 
done—you do not express by it what you mean, and 
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^^H you are not therefore teaching infallibly. It is 
^^H |ast the Game when the obscuring cause is not a 
^^B mistake in usage, but perversity of character — the 
^^B &lse coDstmctioii which life and conduct put upon 
^^H the langu^e used, Christ could not have revealed 
^^B God without being divine ; and the Church could not 
^^K reveal Cbrist, except so far as she remained Christ- 
^^1 like. An infallible Church which has in any degree 
^^B or for any time, however short, lost the secret of the 
^^m Christian temper, is a contradiction. The least 
^^M fallible Church, at any time, is the Church which is 
^^r most adequately setting forth the life of God and 
Christ. Intellectual infallibility, without moral and 
spiritual infallibility, can only exist in relation to 
subjects which are purely intellectual, and which 
involve no moral and spiritual qualities. I can con- 
ceive an infallible authority in physical science, who 
V might be as obtuse or even as wicked as he pleased. 
Bat I cannot conceive an infallible interpreter of a 
divine being, without the fulness of that divine life 
which he 19 to interpret I can see very well how 
the Roman Catholic Church baa been led to rely 
. more and more on her supposed intellectual infalli- 
■ Wlity, and to distinguish it sharply from moral and 
F.l^iritual perfection. But I conceive that, in doing 
RBO, abe has graduallj- been led farther and farther 
Jmray from that infinitely truer notion of a Church, 
J .which regards it primarily aa the habitation of the 
iHoly Spirit, and only secondarily as the embodiment 
Vof the spirit of true doctrine. There seems to me no 
Itrace in the Bible that the communication of pure 
L intellectual truth was ever made the antecedent 
^fiondition of spiritual discipline and teaching ; but 
«ry many proofs that an advance in spiritual dia- 
qiline and teaching always preceded — was always 
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Bsixteeuth century, wero iiiitatitig and intolerable, not 
secauae thoy were incapable of at least a. respectable 
jbterpretation, but because they were nacesBarily 
terpreted by the light of the actual practice of that 
pQiTupt and worldly ecclesiastical regime, and because, 
o understood, they were doctrines aa pernicious and 
Itjegrading, and as alien from all true spiritual 
mesa, as if they had bean the invantioiiH of 
t purely evil being. It will be found, I believe, in 
fact, that the Roman Church, like most other 
Churches, ia always at her best when she is most 
conscious of her weakness and danger, and that her 
doctrinal infallibiiity seema most plausible when she 
is guarded from arrogance by a profound conscioua- 
ness of her human feebleness. But that is a 
demonstration of her fallibility. It is falUbiiity 
which fails least when it is most conscious of its 
liability to fail. " Let him that thinketh he atandeth 
take heed lest he fall," is not a maxim for infallible 

Ibut for fallible beings. Rome is best when competing 
'rith Protestant rivals — in the midst of hostile 
riticism and alien institutions — worst when she has 
T own way. But that is saying, in other 
piords, that she is least fallible when she has most 
Jrarning of her fallibility, and most fallible when she 
'fl most likely to think herself infallible. It was by 
her moral fallibility that her supposed intellectual 
infallibility came to be exploded. And so great is 
the paradox of human things, that even now she is 
probably gaining greatly in intellectual strength by 
hfiT experience of the extreme difficulty of so setting 
forth the assumed dogmatic infallibility of her rulers, 
as to make it seem consistent with the weakness, 

intellectual, moral, and spiritual, which she has to 
nfese, and to reconcile, by hook or by crook, with 
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this great claim of a diviae gnnrant«e ajraitist error, 
promised, as is asserted, to her offiota] fhief. It is 
easy to uodentaad the temptation to make the rate 
of faith absolute ; but the result of doing so in tJie 
only Church that has announced a tangible and 
practicable test, has hitherto been much more l» 
stimulate the scepticism of men as to the pos^bili^ 
of an absolute revelation, than to drav men towards 
the Church vhich claims to be infallibly guided in 
doctrine in spite of the many corruptions and the 
frightful sins which have marked the course of her 
ecclesiastical adminlstratioD. 

If Rome has gained more in humiliating experi- 
ence than in [X'esti^ or power by that great develop- 
ment of her doctrine of infallibUity which the Vatican 
Council decreed, I think it cannot be denied that the 
so-called High Church party have also received a 
severe and awakening shock &om the issues of the 
same great event. For they, too, have always rested 
their faith on " the authority of the Church," though 
they have shrunk from explaining what they regard 
as the true organ of the authority of the Church. 
Some of them indeed maintain that a Council properly 
etunmoned from nndiiided Christendom is infallible, 
but that there is no infallible authority to be found 
in a divided Christendom. If that be so, it seems 
that a Church which, in throwing off the " corrup- 
tions " of Kome, acted on the authority of a mere 
fragment of Christendom, can have had no divine 
anthority for what she did. But apart from such 
afffumtnta ad hominem, undoubtedly the realising 
effect of the appeal by Bome to a liiing and handy 
authority, which can and does profess to declare 
ofBcially what is true and what is false in religious 
and moral subjects, has been to make Anglicans more 
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n they over were before, that they don't 

[ really believe, and hardly wish to believe, in any 

I 'infallible human authority, — that, io fact, they shrink 

I from any appeal to euch an authority, — and that so 

I far from its being a relief to them if they could have 

■6 what they call a real Conncil of the Church 

I bo appeal to, they would be filled with dread lest such 

I a Council should throw over any doctrine to which 

1 they had become personally attached, and lest they 

B should in consequence be driven to one of those 

1 which the minority in Church Councils 

I imvB all but uniformly taken refuge, for proving that 

i the Council was either not properly summoned or 

i not "free," or not conducted according to precedent, 

' or, on some excuse or other, — the real reason being 

that it overruled them,— not entitled to obedience. 

It is clear that Anglicans have felt more and more, 

since Home has made clear what she means, and that 

she means something very definite and simple indeed 

by dogmatic infallibility, that they don't desire a 

I living human authority of that kind, and that what 

I they reaUy moan hy appeal to the Church from 

I private opinion is little more than this, that they 

J think that what afi'ected men deeply and universally 

I when Christianity was fresh from the lips of Christ 

l)iaa a right to be regarded as of its essence, even 

though it may be impossible for human intellects in 

iny way to justify now the mysterious influence and 

|»nthority which attaches to it. What the High 

Church hold, and I thick hold not unreasonably, 

teally amounts, I fancy, only to this, — though they 

lay apply it with quite irrational and almost super- 

Estitious wealth of detail, — that if you have once 

l^ablished the divine origin of a faith, you must 

■iBot measure its meaning and contents by your 
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the faith of a martyr or a doctor." "A Catholic," 
he adds, " may ever be falling, but his faith ia a con- 
tinued invitation and persuasion to repent." But 
can " real faith " exist " without love " 1 Is it con- 
ceivable that we can bave any real intdligemx of what 
Christ meant, without a share at least of His spirit 
of love t Haa not the teaching of almost all Churchea 
in their turn been a mere parody and misrepresenta- 
tion of Christ's teaching, just for want of that 
nameless influence of the divine life which showed 
men what his severity meant, and what his love 
meant, and what was the relation of the one to the 
otherl A divine mind cannot be infallibly revealed, ex- 
cept by a character overflowing with the divine spirit; 
and the absence of that spirit causea a greater and 
more serious flaw even in the intellectual exposition 
of that mind, than the want of a correct phraseology 
would cause if the right spirit were thera It seems 
to me that even a Church which should constantly 
use important doctrinal words in different, and there- 
fore necessarily in inconsistent and erroneous, senses, 
and which of course could not pretend to be held 
infallible, might be a far more effectual and less mis- 
leading teacher of divine truth than one which 
always used such words correctly and in the same 
sense, and yet constantly misled men by its actions 
as to the lesson it was intended to convey. An in- 
fallible Church needs moral infallibility — infallibility 
of the will and the affections— even more than she 
needs infallibility of the understanding, in order to 
keep God's truth alive in the world. If you use a 
language which has lost its true and high meaning, 
and has become a slang — as missionaries imiierfectly 
acquainted with a new tribe's language often have 
done — yon do not express by it what you mean, and 



If minutiiB, exhaust faith od a multitude of what are 
fat best pious conjectures, and fritter away the great 
fcriver of living waters by dividing it into a delta of a 
■ijiimdred mouths, where it loses itself in the sand. 
f It seems to me that the excessive ceremonialism of 
the High Church is in no small deg-ree due to the 
predominance of that dry, systematiaing tendency 
which has also led the same party to maintain that 
somewhere or other there must be in the Church an 
infallible authority, even though it be beyond our 
reach for a thousand years at a time. If they could 

I but believe that the only infallibility is in God, they 
would not be ao wilhng to turn His revelation into a 
cut-and-dried bundle of observances, of which all the 
■cheme and architecture, as it were, are obviously 
man's. If there be no infallible human centre to 
the Church, there can hardly be any divine obligation 
in a ceremonial which is all of traditional growth, 
and the very cement of which is mortal habit and 
association. 
But, aft«r all, the true question of our day is not 
the question raised by the Infallibilists, noi the ques- 
tions raised by the Ritualists, but the question raised 
fcy the Kationaliata, If we admit that there is and 
can be no such thing as an infallible human authority, 
unless there be also a human authority of perfect 
spiritual and moral life, muat we therefore admit 
either that there cannot be, or even that there is 
not, any access to divine truth at all ) Cannot we 
be certain without being infallible) Cannot God 
infallibly find ua, without our having any infallible 
power of finding God 1 As regai'da, at least, the 
possibility of the matter, there is little that needs to 
' e said. It is obvious euough that I am not infallible 
9 to the fact that I am now tracing these lines on 
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paper. I am not infallible, because there have been 
men, and one day I may be amongst them, who have 
suffered from the illusion that they were writing 
when they were not writing ; and I might suffer 
from such an illusion as well as anybody else. But 
though a creature liable to illusion can never be 
infallible, lie may bo certain, so certain that no 
doubts of his fellow-creatures on the subject ought 
to ahake hia certainty, What we moan by an in- 
fallible authority ia an authority which cannot be 
wrong. What we mean by certainty is simply an 
unalterable conviction that, though we might be, 
under various conceivable circumstances, wrong, in 
point of fact we are not wrong. I cannot believe in 
an irifallibio Church, because I cannot believe in a 
Church whose authorities on various most essential 
points have not been and are not often wrong. 
Weakness or sin of any kind is inconsistent with 
mlejiuate intellectual knowledge on the points where 
our faculties are injured by such weakness or sin. 
One man is less fallible than another on one point, 
a second man on a different [loint, and so the whole 
truth, faintly conceived, may be within the Church, 
though the whole, even in fact or theory, can hardly 
ever be present in any one mind. But what t!io 
Eationalists maintain is, that the weakness of human 
faculty renders the source and origin of things wholly 
inaccessible to us ; so that, though we maybe certain 
of anything commensurate with our faculties, we can 
never pretend to be certain of anything that stretches 
beyond their range and above their reach. That, of 
course, ia not only true but a platitude. Of course 
we must be capable of knowing anything that is 
known. But the question ia whether we may not be 
rendered capable of knowing a being infinitely above 
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I BB, by the will and power of that being. And, in- 

sd, it is sufficiently curious that those who, like M. 

I Beuan, are most coufideot that God, in the Christian 

e at all events, does not exist, that He is not a 

I person at all, that He is not self-conscious, that He 

'i rather in course of heeoming than in being, still 

I credit men with a power of attaining for themselves 

I Wonplete certainty on points both of transcendent 

importance and of transcendent difficulty, — which is 

far more surpriaing than what Christians claim for 

them, namely, that they can leam whatever their 

Creator finds it desirable to teach them. 

In the philosophical dialogue on " Certainties," 
which M. Eenan has published, ho makes "Philalethe" 
— who may not, of course, in this respect represent 
hia own mature view, but who certainly represents 
what he thinks a very plausible view — declare that 
one of the two theological propositions which he 
regards as certain, is that " the world has a destina- 
tion, and travails with a mysterious work";' that 
I "like a vast heart overflowing with a vague and 
* impotent love, the universe is incessantly in the pain 
of transformation."^ "The consciousness of the 
whole," he says again, "appears up to the present 
time to he very obscure, and does not seem to 
exceed much that of the oyster or of the polyp, but 
't exists ; the world goes towawls its end with a sure 
^adnct."^ I quote this, not because I think that 
ish Rationalists will generally aji prove M. 
in'B (or his uiter ego's) one tlieoiogical " certitude," 
t because it illustrates how little there often is of 
Ml confidence in their "agnostic" position in the 
mds of those who deny to men the knowledge of 
' Dialogues a Fragments Phiiusaiiltiqucs, \\ 22. 
" Itnd. p. 23. » IMd. p. 21. 
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God, 1 caa hardly conceive a more remarkable flight 
of intellectual arrogance than that of the man who 
maintains that there is no creature in the universe 
with half as mnch eelf -knowledge as man, that 
the consciousness of the whole is only the sort of 
consciousneES which we may ascribe to the lowest of 
organised beings, and yet declares as a certainty 
that this huge inarticulate polyp of a universe has 
a destination of greatness to which it makes progress 
by a "sure instinct" Whether M. Kenan really 
holds this or not, it is impossible to say ; but he 
clearly holds it to be a mnch more reasonable belief 
than the ordinary faith of a Theist or a Christian. 
Could there be a more remarkable testimony to the 
deep-root«d conviction, even of sceptics, that there is 
something in men which is capable of passing, and 
on occasion is compelled to i>ass, beyond the humble 
conclusions of the individual sciences, and to leap 
into the world of transcendental reahties t It seems 
impossible to believe in the failure of the universe j 
so that that faith in some perfect end wiiich is only 
reasonable when we suppose that end to have been 
foreseen and provided for from the beginning, is 
vehemently professed by him who regards the uni- 
verse as endowed with no more forethought than an 
oyster, and as no more ruled by piu-pose than a 
iwlyp. Considering that oysters and polyps, as we 
know them, are not particularly successful in securing 
great and progressive destinies, this faith of M. 
Kenan's seems to me to show that the religious 
instinct of man, when it dechnes to be teachable, 
is apt to be much less, instead of much more, bumble 
and rational, than it is when it accepts teaching from 
above. 

Let me compare the principles of the extreme 



! flight I 



I-Boepticiam with those of what seem to me 

l.laith. M. Renan tells us that his first assumption, 

Bjoi relation to theology, is a negative one — namelj', 

■that in analysing what passes in those parts of the 

t nniveree open to our investigation, we find no trace 

of the action of determinate beings superior to men, 

and proceeding, as MiJebrauche says, " by special 

volition." Such interventions, says M. Kenan, if 

there were any such, would have been proved long 

ago, for the field of research is wida " But no one," 

he declares, " has ever demonstrated the traee of the 

action of an intelligent hand interposing itself in- 

Lrtantpneously in the narrow course of the world's 

iff&ira " {pialogues, etc., p. 14), But even in relation 

o physical facts, that is, as M. Renan well knows, a 

most bitterly disputed point, which has been disputed 

' n every age, and has never been so ably disputed as in 

T own scientific age.' But even if it were as certain 

' i disputed, and in my opinion false, the reli- 

h gious question is not as to the physical bub mental 

. trace of the action of definite agencies ujion us ; and 

' it seems to me that no one can read the history of 

the world, or review his own life, with hia eyes 

open, without admitting at once that the belief in 

guidance from the spiritual side has been one of the 

most fundamental facts of all races and ages, and 

me far more clearly recognised by the higher races, 

md that in their highest moods, tlian by the lower. 

' What ifl called " apiritaalisra " should, I tbink, be called 

> mental species of materialiBm, if it wore properly described, 

le who haa looked into tho vast amount of eyidence, 

SfliiEh every year aweUa in bidk in all claEBua of aoeiety, for the 

laiooal apjiearance of intelligent agencies which do not act 

Kthrongh an; human brain oi' body, will Tl-oI at all inclined to 

Moqinesuo in M. Renan'a ahsolutu st 
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Socratoa speaks of tlie guidance of a spirit^ Marcus 
Aiii*eliua of the guidance of tlie divine spirit, the 
Hebrew prophets of the guidance of Jehoyah, Christ 
of the guidance of His Father, the Apostles of the 
guidance of the Holy Spirit, Catholics in all ages of 
the guidance of saints, Protestants of the guidance 
of conscience or of God ; and even PitDtheists, tike 
M. Kenan, after giving up belief in voluntary guid- 
ance, take to the belief in involuntary guidance by 
that " sure " but groping spirit of " the whole " which 
the latter likens to the tentative agency of an oyster 
or a polj'p. " Le monde eat en travail de quelque 
chose," he says, " omnis crealura mgeniisdt ei partaril. 
Le grand agent de la marche du monde c'est la 
douleur, I'fitre m&^ontent, I'fitre qui veut se d^velop- 
per et n'eat pas k I'aise pour se d^velopper" (p. 23). 
So that even the Pantheist cannot give up the fact 
of guidance, though he makes his guide a groping 
spirit which does not realise what it woidd be at, 
instead of a divine spirit which inhabits eternity and 
sees the end from the beginning. Nor is it only 
that all the higher races and ages have acknowledged 
the fact of moral and spiritual guidance : they have 
done more — they have allowed themselves to be most 
easily guided by those amongst them who have re- 
cognised the fact of their own guidance most dis- 
tinctly. In all countries it has been the men who 
have made light of their own intelligence and their 
own will, who have declared theii' own light dark- 
ness, and their own will of no account, who have 
been the prophets and teacliera of others. It has 
been those who have declared themselves nothing 
who have been everything, — those who said, " I am 
a man of unclean lips," or, " Depart from mo, for I 
am a sinful man, Lord," who have been made the 
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leaders of the new life, — those who have ataaed 

themselves who have beeo exalted, those once last 

' who have been put first, and by whoso exaltation 

to the first rank the world itself has gained. I 

[ think it is, to say the least, a mark of good sense, 

plain historical sagacity, of modest willingness 

I to recognise fact, to ascribe the regenerating move- 

r menta which have made the world better almost 

uniformly to those who have looked within for 

spiritual guidance, and to the greater willingness 

of the world to yield itself up to the believers in 

such guidance, rather than to the representatives 

of an imperious self-confidence and a predominant 

self-will. 

Now it is hardly necessary to remark, that though 
the Pantheist cannot wholly give up guidance, and 
believes in the guidance of an " impotent love " 
groping after some dimly-felt end, he rejects entirely 
the spiritual guidance which it is alone becoming in 
ns to obey ; for the very good reason that he be- 
lieves human consciousness to be the highest achieve- 
ment of the blind soul of the universe, not one of ita 
lowliest instruments. "L'ceuvre mdverselle de tout 
I ca qui vit," says one of M. Eenau's interlocutors, 
"est de fairs Dieu parfalt, de contribuer k la grande 
li^ultante definitive qui clora le cercle des choses par 
fc.l'unit^. La raison, qui n'a eu jusqu'ici aucune part 
I i oette ceuvre, laquelle a'est accomplie avetigiSment 
let par la sourde tendance de tout ce qui est, la 
I raison, dis-je, prendra un jour en main I'intendance 
K de ce grand travail, et aprts avoir organist I'humanitS, 
lorganiaera Dieu " (pp. 78-9). It is clear that if the 
Bjiuman reason is to "organise God," it cannot accept 
p^idance from God. The Pantheist must regard 
|liioso promptings which are not clear decisions of his 
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own reason, not as guidance from above, but as blind 
stirrings of instinct from betow. 

Now it seems to me that we make a very much 
less serious draft on human credulity, if we recog- 
nise the fact of superlitiman guidance as the cardinal 
fact of all religious experience, and recogniso the 
religion of Christ as that in which this cardinal fact 
reaches its culminating point and its highest explana- 
tion. And if this be so, — If we admit that we receive 
from above that which warrants its origin not only 
by the impression it makes on our consciences, but 
by the great achievements it can boast of, — why is it 
not reasonable, in the highest degree, to accept the 
account of the unseen world which Christ's words 
give us — ■ not forgetting, of course, to test that 
account by all our other light, whatever it be — and 
to hold our judgment in suspense, wherever two or 
more independent and equally worthy sources of in- 
formation appear to yield up inconsiatent results 7 
Surely it is not only more modest, but more in 
conformity with the capacity of human reason, to 
accept what a righteous Being, whose power over 
us we can all feel, tells us of Himself, than to set 
about the presumptuous work of "making God per- 
fect," and " after organising humanity " " organising 
Godr' 

The reply woidd he, I suppose, mainly, that what 
Christ does tell us of Himself is not consistent with 
what we have slowly learnt from history and science, 
which are supposed to prove the existence of various 
unspiritual principles of things, and to explode 
miracles, the power of prayer, and the volition of 
unseen beings, as true causes or active conditions of 
earthly events. To a great extent, this volume is 
intended as a study of these and of kindred asser- 
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tioQS. But, as I have said very little on the subject 
of the general relation between Christianity and the 
moral wants and conditions of otir own day, I may 
as well, perhaps, esplain here why I not only think 
Uiese objections feeble, but believe that some aspects 
of Christ's teaching have a meaning for us which 
they have not had in an equal degree for any pre^ 
vions generation. 

There is nothing which is more remarkable in our 
time than the fact that while science has made 
rery rapid strides in explaining the gradual evoiu- 
don of more refined and complex out of rougher 
and simpler physical organs,^in short, in explaining 
itfae upward tendency and pressure of the creative 
forces at the springs of the universal order,— it has 
mode no such progress in explaining what ia quite 
as marked a feature of our day, the new immrdness 
with which men are conceiving their relation to each 
other, at a time when the natural effect of the new 
scientific knowledge would be rather to increase our 
contempt for average specimens of humanity and to 
make light of human destinies. Thus M. Eenan, 
ne I have bo often referred to, says that 
the universe, like all the machines of nature, forces 
our observation the littleness of the beneficial 
l«sult in proportion to the mass ; in general the 
mechanics of the universe are very imperfect as 
regards the economy of their force. The universe is 
like an engine, in which for every hundred thousand 
measures of coal used, one would have been enough. 
TheiWf/ii/mania scarcely one in a million" (Dialogues, 
p. 73). And this is the drift of the teaching, not 
only of M. Benan, but of the science of the day, 
taken as a whole. Even EInglish science, judging 
Solely by its own characteristic scientific principles, 
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would probably concur with M, Renan .that "no 
would hazard in busineM a hundred francs for the 
chauce of gaining a million, on Buch a probability aa 
that of a future life " (IMalotpun, p, 31). And this 
general opinion of the scientific world as to the 
childishness of the faith in individual immortality, 
combined with the evidence which science has accu- 
mulated of the close relationship between the average 
man and the brute creation, has, no doubt, if taken 
alone, tended to produce a certain indifference and 
coldness in the relation lietween man and man, and 
a certain aristocratic contempt for the ignorant and 
animal-minded millionB by whom the earth is mostly 
peopled, on the part of the cultivated caste. But 
this tendency is more than neutralised by a very 
opposite current of feeling, which seems to grow in 
depth and intensity in Bplte of the aristocratic tone 
engrafted on our literature by the higher science 
and the gceptital philosophy which is allied with it 
Contrast, for instance, M. Kenan's tone on this 
matter with that of his great contemporary, Victor 
Ui^o. M, Eenan allows one of the interlocutors in 
his Diid^'jues to assert expressly that the nature of 
tlie evil which is Hkely to result to the inhabitants 
of this planet from the exhaustion of our coal, is 
one akin to that similar evil which is likely to result 
from that diffusion of the notions of " a soi-did de- 
mocracy," which in its way, he says, puts an end 
to tiie moral fuel of the earth, " at least, to the 
moral heat and the caimcity for self-devotion," — both 
uhuiges implying the "exhaustion of the old dis- 
jHinsjitionB of the earth " (pp. 80-81). And he lays 
it down that science alone can adequately comlmt 
fitber evil, — the former, by inventing now modes 
'^ atoriug up the heat of the sun ; the latter, \>y 
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^H implying scientific methods to military concerns, so 
^H as to orgaoiise in the hands of an intellectual and 
moral aristocracy the power which alone can con- 
trol "the Bordid democracy" whose advent he tears. 
In what strange contrast to such anticipations as 
these is the constant cry, not to say shriek, of faith, 
uttered year after year by Victor Hugo, in the 
diTinity of the people ! 

But with Victor Hugo, and all the poets of demo- 
cracy, it is a faith, not a scientific certainty, that the 
collective spirit of the various peoples of the world 
nmat grow in spiritual nobility, and in the inward- 
ness of the brotherhood evolved. And this faith is 
founded on the advance, often seen even amongst 
fanatical sceptics, of those deep and inward concep- 
tions of the relations between man and man, of 
which Christ was tlie first revealer. His teaching 
that men all live in Him as He lives in the Father; 
that they are united in Him as the branches are 
united in the rine ; that a service done to the least of ' 
TfiB brethren is done to Him, and that one refused to 
the least of His brethren is refused to Him; that the 
love of men for each other is nothing but the poor 
Biga and meagre hint of that love of God for man 
which is destined to produce infinitely richer and 

better fruit; that it is the divine life which feeds the 

k innse of human brotherhood; that unity in Him is 

i only security for that ti-ue democracy which is 

Hit a transformed theocracy of the intense and inward 

P^type to which Christ gives us the key, — this teaching 

r|ti» which is the fountainhead of the gospel of fra- 

I'temity, and which alone ennobles and justi6es it. 

a the view of positive science this craving for an 

hward and almost passionate gospel of human 

rotherhood seems to be unintelligible, or simply 
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Bujierstitious. Yet it persists and grows, in spite of 
the meagre nouriehmeDt it obtains from any elementB 
of the sceptic's creed. If there be no more in men 
than the theory of physical evolution accounts for, 
— if we are to trust to science first " to organise 
humanity," and then to " organise God," — what intel- 
lectual turbulence, violence, and self-will is there not 
in the Hugoistic scream that the heart of the people 
is always to be trusted, though their heads may be 
full of illusions ! For my own part I think that no 
aspect of Christianity has more claim on the present 
generation than its declaration, in the very face of the 
new physical theory, that the true bond between men 
is at once inwai-d and divine, that it comes from the 
world above us much more than from the world be- 
neath us, — and so far as it does come from the world 
beneath us at all, only because all that is beneath us 
is ultimately derived from what is above us, and that 
it penetrates into the secrets of himian motive ; that 
the Creator, instead of merely welding us together by 
the cohesion of our external interests, and using the 
multitude as the lavish and wasteful machinery of 
nature for producing a few wise men, or as the hot- 
bed out of which the rare Sower of scientific genins 
is elaborated, estimates tlie greater gifts of the few 
aud learned entirely as talents meant to be expended 
in the scni-ice of the many, the ignorant, and the 
wretched — that is, as ouans for raising the millions, 
not as the final cause of the existence of those millions 
themselves. I doubt if any generation ever felt a 
more passionate sense of the mystery of human 
brotherhood than our own, and this at the very time 
when that mystery is most openly denied by the 
acntest of our teachers, and when our relation to 
each other is explained as the mere result of o 
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I fotereats operating through the cumulative law of 
^uheribaiice, to give permanence and force to gre- 
aionfl caprices. Now Christ's teaching affirms and 
plains that mystery, when it declares that the sap 
t! every man's true life ie as much derived from Tfini 
as that of the branch from the stem of the tree, or as 
His own life from God's, and when it applies this to 
prove that all true growth ia inward, — growth into 
the knowledge and love of God, and into that spirit- 
oal unity in man which results only from perfect 
harmony with the divine life. 

Again, even as to the doctrine of miracles, in 

which it is generally aasiimed that Christ taught 

what science has exploded, I think it will be found 

that just the reverse is true. Clirist certainly taught, 

, and taught most repeatedly, that there was no such 

■ tiling in the m.oral world as m^cal transformations 

l*ithout previous preparation of the spirit. No 

I niraele. He said, could transform a man who had 

not used the ordinary means at his disposal for the 

same end. " If he hear not Moses and the prophets, 

neither would he be persuaded though one should rise 

n the dead." " An evil and adidterous generation 

iketh after a sign," — evil because it is only evil 

'i obliterates the true sign, the sign in the con- 

28, — adulterous because there ia a certain im- 

n the appeal of a heart that does not really 

e God, for signs of His mere omnipotence, that 

y cower before Him. All His teaching as to 

e moral life took its symbols from the gradual pro- 

! of nature. You could not expect from the 

t was only rich enough to produce a thirty- 

l crop, what you might expect from a soil rich 

_"i to produce sixty or a hundred fold. Tou 

oat not expect the ear before the blade, or the ripe 
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corn before the ear had had its full n 
to rain and light and heat. You must not look to 
gather grapes from thorns, or figs from thistles. 
You must Dot try to separate violently evil and good. 
The tares must grow with the wheat. You must not 
suppose that the sun does not ehlne and the rain fall 
on evil and good alike. You muat not fancy that 
because calamities fall on a man he is marked out for 
the vengeance of God. All Christ's teaching was In 
the same vein — that the divine grace in man has as 
much its regular and orderly methods as the divine 
life in physical nature. 

But then, in spite of all this, Christ claimed to 
give sudden succour both to the physical and moral 
life of men,— to heal the sick without visible or 
gradual remedies, and to pardon sin and renew the 
divine life in the soul ivithout any necessary interval 
of external discipline or visible expiation. No doubt 
He did. But it would be a great mistake, I think, 
to suppose that in so doing He "suspended" any 
natural law. On the contrary, He was but infus- 
ing in a higher degree into the order of nature 
that predominating influence of a commanding per- 
sonality, which, though in a much lower degree, we 
have plenty of evidence that other human beings, 
by virtue either of their spiritual union with God, or 
of some high natural gift, have infused into it in 
other countries and ages of the world. I do not 
believe that " miracles " are, or could be, " suspen- 
sions " of natural laws. They are hut the modifica- 
tions of the results of those laws caused by the intro- 
duction into the agencies at work of the influence of 
controlling spirits of unusual power. 

But whatever miracles be, I think history shows a 
vary great amount of evidence, which it is but one of 
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^^Hftie Buperstitioiis of our modern scionce to ignore, 
l^^lihat such events have happened in all ages. The 
curative or sometimes blighting power of mesmerism, 
which in somo degree, however limited, all our best 
physiologists now admit, is hut a. slight illustration 
of the mysterious power which some men, if they 
choose, can infuse, aa it were, into the energies of 
others; — a transfusion of energy of a subtler, and 
more mysterious, but probably very analogous hind, 
to that transfusion of blood from the healthy into the 
feeble man's veins, which has now been repeatedly 
used to save life. And in very rare and exceptional 
cases I do not doubt that this inpouring of new 
energy reaches limits which we reasonably believe to 
be impossible to human gifts of any calibre, and to 
J directly derived from a, superhuman world. The 
tsestion as to the fact is simply one of evidence, and 
D modern prejiidice seems to me less tndy scientific 
ian that entertained against the large amoimt of 
|ridenc6 to show that events of this kind have taken 
B in all ages of the world under religious condi' 
B more or less similar. 

Take, for instance, the evidence of the famous 

^•nsenist miracle at Port Eoyal, which is thus re- 

1 by the Eev, Charles Eeard, the accomplished 

"■tathor of the history of Port Eoyal,^ — an autiior who 

certainly shows no favour at all towaids the physico- 

BUpematural ; indeed, I should say a marked distrust 

lor and suspicion of it " The two daughters of 

3rin|P6rier and his wife Gilberte, eldest sister of 

' e Pascal, had in the year 1653 been placed aa 

rders at Port Royal de Paris, where their aunt, 

ajueline Pascal, was already a nun, under the name 

E Sceur Jacqueline de St. Euphemi^. In the year 

1656, Marguerite P^rier, the younger of the sisters. 
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tho rln'olv ^itMv ♦•"'»■'' <«.'"-»• . -uhI \v|jr,n the swelling 

\x'A<i y\v^<M vy.\\*>'* .\-,-».mI n..t. oijly from the eye 

it-^olf, iMit :i^<-^ *^^"*' *'"' ""■=*'»' Then, for a time, 

thi» <wrlHt\i: ,^'':»»»l^''*'*'^ *»"^' ^'»f>n a^^ain became 

vwtl»lo '" ''"^ I. '»»•..'» ,li»Mof...iMii,«. Thfj surgeon in 

jilh«M.lin,v. "M ' \' •»•.'••. «'fH <»f opifjion that the 

i«niu' »'• •''»' ♦' ' = ' " " .Mrrnii.!, miwI that a part of the 

pinnlv'M* »»m".'* I '.til. I ihi w.-iy l>y this new channel 

i,,f,^ |1»,' ♦!'»'''' ^ ''•'•'' '"'"'•r isf<iHi<J from the dis- 

,.,.,,,1 vpi . * '*"* "•" I"'"'" f'Md was necessarily 

.,,|M« H .1 »»'•»• •' '• «''>in|,MniiiHM. For eighteen 

p, „..!. X •'* '" ■ • '•••■''i'<"« h'Hl hrori Iriod in vain, and 

„,.,, M« At" •' •"'". '*•" "jMMMfioji of cautery had 

I,, (I i!..'"» • iKi"! ii)iiiM MM H Innf. rrsoiirco, which 

„.,..»>. ■• H.U.hi (i.l I'lMu. 'inrrPMHlul : n lid tho child's 

'\ : I" i I'i'H IummI IImmI M. (hOa PoMimo, 

y »i t'm • I' ill- ill 'i'ui(l\ ivImIimI to \ti\ M,\ro 
\.. *■ I ■. H •' « l»n( .( |i>)M-iiMii lor iM»lKvliug roh'os, 
.. I ..ill I M I (»Immi (ImI\ to proNido thoni with 

t > '•• m i.nilli »M«'»» \ino!ur o(hoi*s ho l»ad 

I . I 'I M< ■» ihiMu h\MU our Saviours 

.^..,. I .11. I oil. , I 0Hh,M(\un\ Ho rould not 

'i; ''• ' I • p«"»>*««' \ \yAw \y^v \\w i\K\m\ri\{\on 

I I' .. |i t\ »l<n,. \\yA l,r.< u ;!uMvt\Mv for a 

! [•■ ' ' •'» .mI ,n i\v». k\n\ ■»;. p;-^N^ rovXMvoil 

I.l I . I li\il ».i V !',«• o:: M.^ssWnS Mid; 

I w . \, .1 ; : .. ^^"•«,^'■•'^-^^'. i)^.^,* *\\ {]^(\ 
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r words of the 86th Psalm, 'Shew mo a token for 
good ; that they wliith hate me may see it, and 
be ashamed.' Then, after a solemn anthem in 
honour of the holy crown, the thorn was exposed 
upon the low altar, set in the middle of the clioir, 
and the sisters, kneeling, kissed it one by one. 
Next came up the boarders to perform the same 
homage, their mistress, the Sosur Flavie Passart, 
standing by. As Marguerite P^rier approached in 
her turn, her eye attracted the notice of Sceur 
Flavie, who with her own hands applied the relic 
to the swollen part. No further attention was paid 
to the circumstance, and when the service was con- 
cluded the relic was restored to its owner. ' Towards 
evenii^,' writes Jacqueline Pascal to her sister, the 
mother of the child, ' my sister Flavie, who no longer 
thought of what she had done, heard Marguerite 
saying to one of her little sisters, " My eye is cured ; 
it does not hurt rae now." She was not a little sur- 
prised at this. She drew near, and found that the 
little swelling in the corner, which in the morning 
had been large as a finger's end, very long and very 

I hard, no longer existed; and that the eye, which, 
before it was touched by the reHc, was painful to 
look at, because it watered so much, appeared as 
healthy as the other, so that no difference between 
them could be perceived.' The purulent matter had 
. ^together ceased to ooze out, and the cure was ap- 
parently complete. La M6re Agnes was immediately 
informed of the circumstance, and on the next day 
the child's aunt ; but it was not thought advisable, 
in face of the active enmity to Port Eoyal, to publish 
the marvel to the world. On the 31st of Mai'ch, 
L exactly a week after the miraculous cure, came M. 
»;]^Alen9ai. The child was shown to him in silence. 



lis l)e|{ati to preea the eyo; to searuh for matter in 
tlifl iioatril ; in sliort to look for a|] the symptomB 
with whicli hn ha<i formerly been familiar. His 
Hiirgirlui) wild |jr<?at when ikaur Flavie recounted her 
atovy. T1k<ii )io iJeuUrod that such a cure could only 
he mIraiiulutiH, and llmt ha wax ready to attest the 
fiwt whmiavtir oalltN) ii|iou to ilo bo, Still the eister- 
homl wnr« Bll«nt, uri'l it was M. d'Alecfai who spread 
Ml" ]inw« thniiih'h Wyin. There, ou the 14th of 
Api'll, llvii iihjuiiimiM iinil two aurgeona, who had 
iiiiii'i) III liisN kiiowlocl^a of the case, fligned and pnb- 
IjmIiiiiI a rurl.itluate, Htatinit thuir belief that such a 
tnir» 'was liiiyiiiiil tlm onliiiary jjower of nature, and 
fiiJiilil ]ii>l< liava lahi'u |>laiio without a miracl&' In 
<lii|ii|i(ii' ijf i\w Htunu ymr, tlio olHeials of the diocese 
IliVuHllgtUKil thu oiitmiuRlAnovB, and pronounced an 
iiiillii'iiliiKilioii iif ilm niiniole, which was followed by 
H ftoliiiiiii MiiNM Mini 'I'o I'mim in tho Convent Church. 
Ami tiiuillj, In I7UN, \v\m\ Port lioyal had been 
tltnU'tiytuli mul th» vory bwnea of its saints east out 
lit tlmiv tsi»vi», Wi\M K'nediut XIII. quotes, in his 
|i|<lllti>tt wink", tlw K^VMV ni Marguerite Peiier as a 
i4H)kL| that in thi) titif Chuivh the age of roiraclea 
itat) Hill yiUHi hy. Mui>;iitM-ite P«riw survived her 
ftuilditu au^l iiiiul tU'iulv ItilievMl itiinnoiiluas cure 
«ho\kt i4^ht,v y<M\»- l.\w^ ttfWr tho destrw-Uoa ni 
fwi ttv'.vtti, *w\ >Yhtut Jait»etiU)U ttsa hasteimrg to 
iU &imI l.^;rft^tattv>u in tW tutrtwW »( thd Carnnt' 
niMMtrv^ Sihui Yi%it ivvvi'^^i t\v ih* d*vi*t«»* of the 
mvi *» « h\iu^ iijlic ol' tku vU,v4 vf lU*^ P:t£c«i and 
Av^v'ti^ltw AvuAuM. No4 kW be4)»« hMt ieaih, 

wKw^ Wot, V^W kH 173^ ih« Wftti^ IK SQBW 

wvawNuwU vf t^ttuity hWl^vy wtuub ' 
^Mt, • Stink Wa Wvu thM» bi« v>i sJA iW « 

wot ftdH^. I JhlwM IVM^ tlwy tktt I4&4 I 
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immovable love of truth. Like Simon MaccabiBUB, 
the last of all his brothers, I ought to say, "All my 
Idndred and my brethren have died in the service 
of God and in the love of truth." I alone remain. 
If God please, I would that I may never think of 

I failing in my fidelity. It is a boon which I ask of 
Him with all my heart.' These are not the words 

I -of one who had ever been a party to any conscious 
imposture. So also her family were strongly per- 
suaded of the reality of the miracle. They provided 
for the celebration of an annual service in the 
Cathedral of Clermont, on the 24th of March, and 

I sot up an inscription in the same church commemora- 

I tive of the event. Jacqueline Pascal sang the 
praises of the Holy Thorn in an ode which, although 
an enthusiastic biographer pronounces some of its 
stanzas not unworthy of Corneille, somewhat tempers 
our regret that the stem discipline of Port Eoyal 
condemned her poetic powers, which had displayed 
themselves at a very early age, to lifelong inaction. 
And Pascal himself was so deeply convinced that his 
niece had been cured by a supernatural interposition 
of Providence, that he caused to be engraved upon 

I his seal an Eye, surrounded by a crown of thorns, 
with the motto, 'Scio cui crodidi,' and henceforth 

[ used this new device in place of his old armorial 

—whatever theory 
I we may adopt of the motive of the cure, and however 
I little we may be inclined to attribute it to the relic 
I only be rejected by those who have the 
|i strongest A priori objection to admit that the ordinary 
I kiws of evidence apply to marvels at all. I suspect 
[ that this was Mr. Beard's own, though unconHcions, 
•t Boyal. By Charles Beard, B.A. Vol. i. pp. 304-308. 
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JlSGilDiptioii, whon he explained it to IilmEelf as an 
uveub in whiub aune but ordinary causes, assiEled 
only by a little extra excit«iaeat In the child's mind, 
vierii ul work. His view is that the pressure of the 
tlioni tit the time, aided by excitement, might have 
broken lliroiigh the barrier in the tear-duct jost aa 
the intruded operation wonld hare done, and that, 
tlie diseased bone being broken through, the snb- 
stauce of the swelling would pafig down the throat 
unconsciously, and all irritation at once cease. But 
how, with a diseased bone, could the wholesomeness 
of the genenil condition have returned ! The evi- 
deuce, indeed, is all against this explanation. In the 
first place the momentary pressure applied in touch- 
ing the eye with a sacred thorn at the time of the 
procession must have been of the moat trivial kind, 
•^nothing at all like the pressure which the surgeon 
had habitually applied on all bis previous visits, and 
which he applied again on his subsequent visit. In 
tlie next place there does not seem to have been any 
iHLsis for the excit«ment No one expected the cure. 
No one took any particular notice of the child. It 
was liur own casual remark to a friend that she felt 
no mors jHiin which first drew attention to the 
aBtoiiishiiig change in the eye ; and then the cure 
was ufFocted. To explain the event on the physio- 
logical theory now so much in vogue, that great 
emotion and excitement will sometimes cause a 
sudden al)sorption of diseased tissue by the mere 
Htiiintlus which it sends through the nerves to the 
Hiilfuring jiarts, seems hardly possible in the case of 
n uliilil not yet eleven years old, who bad apparently 
liuvur boon led to expect anything from the tonch of 
the relic, and who certainly was not made the sub- 
juut u( any hind of religio\ia experiment by the nuns. 
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Diseases of three years and a half standiDg, in which 
the bone has become carious, do not disappear ia 
this sudden fashion, and all the medical evidence of 
the day was unanimous against Mr. Beard's theory. 
Now, considering the excessive dislike of Port Koyal 
felt by the Koraan Catholic Church, the purely 
natural explanation of the cure would certainly have 
been eagerly maintained, if the medical conditions of 
the case, at least aa then understood, would have 
admitted it ; and I believe this is just one of the 
diseases on which t)ie medical science of that day was 
not greatly if at all behind the medical science of 
this. It seems to me that an unprejudiced mind 
would be inclined to say of such evidence as this, 
that it ia fully adequate to prove that some new in- 
fluence, not of the ordinary physical kind, produced 
the cure, especially as this cure was followed by 
ut&ay others, some of them authenticated with even 
more elaborate care ; though of course after the 
religious excitement and the vivid expectation of 
miracles had once begun, the modem explanation to 
which I have alluded would be far more plausible 
than it can be in its application to this case. 

But it ia not as if the evidence of this case stood 
alone. I have heard one of the most sceptical and 
one of the very ablest and most distinguished 
physiologists of the present day say that he regards 
the evidence for some of the Lourdes miracles, which 
he himself had looked into — not, indeed, as convinc- 
ing, for it was not a case in which he was wilhng to 
admit anything like ordinary evidence as convincing, 
I but aa exceedingly remarkable ; so remarkable that 
he thought the evidence for the most universally 
accepted of the Chriatian miracles light in the com- 
parison. And any one who will read the striking 
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paper on " Catholic MiraclcB," in the January number 
of the Dublin, Mtview for 1876, and who will dismisa 
from hie mind the prejudice that the best Roman 
Catholics are willing to tell any liea on behalf of their 
Church, — (it ia, indeed, generally admitted by all 
well-informed Protestants that Kome ia really very 
loth to admit mirncles, and that by official crosa- 
examination and suggestion of all possible natural 
explanationa, she steadily discourages oredulousnesa 
and sifta most JBalously the evidence alleged for every 
miracle which she admits), — will be convinced that 
in various times and ages numbers of distinguished 
and apparently upright men have given their con- 
ciuiToiit testimony to marvels of this kind, as to which 
it was hardly possible for all of them to be deluded 
or mistaken. !N^o doubt enthusiasm may account for 
much, and fraud for much. But enthuaiasm and 
fraud cannot reasonably be asked to account for so 
much evidence on this subject as really exists. For 
the evidence ia not limited to any Church or sect 
That vision of Colonel Gardiner's which changed, as 
everybody knows, the whole eonrse of his life, and 
tnrned him from a soldier of small scniples into a 
Protestant saint, was not, indeed, necessarily a miracle 
of the phj-sical order, for it is not needful to believe 
that there really was a figure of Christ presented to 
his sight, i.e. one external to his mind. He himself, 
however, never felt a doubt that he had seen what 
was external to himself ; nor was he the kind of man 
to see visions and dream dreams. No one who reads 
Dr. Doddridge's report of Colonel Gardiner's own 
account of his conversion from a licentious to a 
spiritiiat life can help Iwiiig struck by its singular 
straightforwardness and simplicity. 

Again, I quite agree with those men of science 
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who Bay that there is no difference in kind between 
any real divine answer to prayer and miracles. All 
divine answer to prayer must involve the infusion of 
Bome new influence into that chain of antecedents and 
consequents which would otherwise constitute human 
life ; and that is all that I can see, — though of course 
the kind of influence infused may be of a much more 
or much less startling kind, — in any miracle. It 
seems to me, therefore, that all who really believe in 
the answer to prayer, — except, perhaps, on tiie very 
difficult and artificial theory of a pre-established 
harmony by which God, foreseeing all the prayers 
which would ever be offered to Him, so fore-ordered 
the physical laws of the universe as to answer such of 
them as were agreeable to His will, — should be quite 
ready to accept, or refuse to accept, an alleged 
miracle, according as the evidence for it is strong or 
weak, I know how superstitious this view will seem 
to many. But no charge is launched with loss con- 
sideration, — because with more confidence in securing 
the superficial and ready sympathy of the mass of 
niankind at the present day, — than the charge of 
superstition. Superstition seems to me nothing in the 
world but a proneness to believe what you have no 
sufficient reason for believing, except your desire, or 
a long-impressed habit of believing it. And I think, 
therefore, there is quite as much superstition in dis- 
believing what there is good reason to believe, only 
because you desire to disbelieve it, or because you 
have inherited the habit of disbelieving it, as there is 
in believing what there is no such reason to believe, 
only because you are accustomed, or would like, to 
believe it. The whole issue really turns on the 
alleged uniformity of the order of nature. But I 
never eonld see that that uniformity could be even 
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r^ifi^fuMy i%mt'.rUA without a candid and calm exam- 
\uh,\\hu (ft all th^; princifial evidences that the com- 
iriofi order of nature i« Kubject to very serious and 
irnfi/irtant, thou^^h rare, int^jrruptions. It seems to 
rrie thai r«o»t rnen of science prove the principle 
without any examination of the alleged exceptions to 
it, and then avail tliemselves of the principle so 
prov^'d Uf throw diH<;redit on all cases of exception, — 
MW'.\y A niottt illogical proceeding. 

Will Srjdt^ftJjer 187(5. 
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THE MORAL SIGNIFICANCE OP ATHEI! 

, If ever the dark shadow of Atheism were suddeuly 
to envelop the earth, would the crash of falling 
ehurches, the disbanding of ecclesiastical classes, and 
the vanishing of all conscious individual intercourse 
, with God, be necessarily accompanied by the yielding 
, of ail moral ties and the dissolution of every sacred 
, social organisation t Before it is possible to answer 
auch a question, it is necessary to caU to mind a very 
I obvious but a strange ly-foi^otten truth, that buman 
rtmst does not create God, and that human distrust 
I'TouId not annihilate Him. There ia a thoroughly 
"atheistic way of simddering over Atheism, which is 
apt to express itself as if the spread of human dis- 
belief would not only overcloud but emptf/ heaven. 
Although the darkness which I have supposed would 
I hide God from us, it would not hide us from God ; 
; should we ever be beyond the reach of His 
moral influence. When people assume that an 
BAtheist mast "live without God in the world," they 
laaaume what is fatal to their own Theism. I believe 
■%hat by far the greater part of all human trust does 
lot arise, as is commonly supposed, from our seeking 
I God, but from God's seeking us ; and this, too, with- 
I out any clear admission or confession on our pai't of 
VOL. I B 
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Hia influence upon ua ; — that a great deal of it is 
trust iu goodness rather than in any personal God, 
»ad might poseihly be held along with intellectual 
disbelief of His personal existence ; in short, that if 
you could blot out on the one hand all acts of self- 
confessed trust in God, — if you could blot out all 
private and public worship, properly bo called, 
spurious or genuine, all churches, all creeds, all 
pharisaiem, and all pure conscious devotdon ; and if, 
on the other hand, you might leave all this, and blot 
out of the earth ail unconscious and unconfessed 
acts of surrender to the divine influence in the heart, 
— all that mighi possibly be connected with purely 
intellectual Atheism, — you would blot out i 
true " religion," more of that which " binds ti 
human society, more of God's true agency on tlie 
earth, in the latter case than in the former. "' 
course I do not mean that the truest i 
trust in God's influence is not generally to be found 
in the same minds which, at other times, also con- 
sciously confess Him ; but only this, that if in every 
life, whether of faith or doubt, you numbered up the 
acts of trust which are not rendered to God person- 
ally, but to the instincts and impulses which so often 
represent Him iu the heart, and which might continue 
to represent Him even when tho cloud of conscious 
doubt of His existence bad intervened, you would 
probably have numbered far more acts \i'hich really 
originate in divine influence than could possibly be 
found animated by a conscious personal belief. 

And if this be so, as I think most men will admit 
as much from self-knowledge as from knowledge of 
the world, it is a fatal blunder to attempt to prove 
to the Atheist that, in consequence of his doubt, he 
has been and is living totally without God ; that Ms 
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)s noed opening, not in order that thoy may recog- 

e One who has been ever with hitn, but that they 

■ may help him to find a distant and alienated power. 

Inhere 13 no teaching more miachievoua in its effeota 

Jtlian that which makes human belief in God the Jirsl 

llBgenerating power in human society, and God Him- 

|.«elf the second ; which makes God's blessing a conse- 

l^ijuence of man's confession, and which therefore limits 

■thftt blessing to the narrow bounds of the confession. 

ft'ln fact, this delusion tends to depress rather than to 

Iftxaggerate ordinary men's estimate of the value of 

B.&ith. Hearing it constantly implied that God infiu- 

men'a hearts only so far as they confess His 

iGB ; that He will do nothing for them, morally 

tnd spiritually, unless they render the " glory " where 

i due; and yet, seeing that iu jwint of fact this 

\e qud Twn of divine influence is anything but a true 

ick of actual goodness, being often only the crown- 

g element in evil, — a school of thought has sprung 

Ktip which depreciates the value of faith altogether, 

Vwhich dehghta in discovering that the greatest good 

r'is, after all, to be found hidden under a mask of 

scepticism and self-mockery, in short, a school which 

replaces the religious ascription of all goodness to 

GM's grace, by light satire on a human nature that 

cannot claim to be so assisted, but only to do the 

best it can for itself iu an unostentatious way. This 

disposition to compare keen self-mockery with formal 

belief, and to give the preference to the former, is 

'ceptible enough in the whole tone of our literature. 

ackeray's writings were throughout tinged with the 

aeling that thorough self-mockery is one of the 

kighest moral virtues of which men in general are 

Ireapable. And until even honest self-exposure, and 

l«Tery other sort of goodness, so far as it is goodness. 
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tm nttrihntiHl to fimrn Spirit wnrking in man, far 
th'itiiih it Iw ronxivvil fruiu tli« thvuit^ical virtue of 
faith, ftillh lUfir will tHtvvr rvuowr from tfau diacredil 
in\n whioti H» i)iiilll)> t«uliiti()ii lia» )>rouglil it Ab 
MM'ii M (lull U rtinl«>Mt(Kl t(i bu fiir ){r«ttt«r than our 
luMx, wn ■liiill lu'iciii lu iiutkr ikn vHort U) reuder our 
riillli iiK'ro Wofttiy of (i(Hl ^ but while nmn ovn bo 
iiitMv tKitiiin (ii Iw iitiMv wtilcli nra iiBVor citumed as 

ilt>'" ' ''■-' itiii liitHi.'iHiui|>Aiiiud by this con- 

iii(»t will euro little vhat that 
t <iiit iiii'Uide. Tiiey have found 

III '>ii of laimiiti actions so narrow 

riii'l iinjii^(, ili'^t l<tvt> *t>vti iu much goodness without 
fHllll, oiul *ii iii'iU'li tullll witliout goodness, that they 
l<i-t|l)i til |>lHt>')l Jiinllllxiillim liy eiiicerity as a. more 
liliiii'tti It II' U iiot A lUui^) divine formula than justi- 
IhoiMMi I'V lf«ltl< 

III <<lii'nlli||i llii'ii. t'Imt Atheism is false to human 
ll^tlKH', llirfl l'<ll«l' )l> ('■"! >" '''iB natural atmosphere 
(i| 4itM' lili'I'll ll't'i II' "■>l*^ "°^ li^ taken for granted, 

111 it HIi lihl'll <l'"i'*> I'llllli belief in God as God, and 
HiKcf "l IH""!"""*' '"'" """ "'"' *'''^ ^^™^ thing. We 
((lil'l lil'ill' Ml" ^I'liolMliliiN iiiiexpliiiaod impulses to 
Miiiiij, lit'i Uni'liill "iiil of I'i" mnscience^, and show 
\iii<K )iif fiii'lm'"* 'iii'l ilH'iiifH liiiiimn nature by deny- 
[i\H l( "" (.*|il'ilni"l iiii]Hil(iieti U good, the explicit 
h{»\ hi frill li 'riimiHli t^iKi'i'di"!; against the error 
()(|ll /tfi/li*fl /iiil»(iii»vliiilniiiiiitl.of Dud must accompany 
hH clf/Uf'l '/I'filli'iH'i' l^'i Hi" woi-d, it is of course 
IMtilfi'"^ l'i"*i "" '"'' "" ''111""" in'tion is self-conscious 
tt4 <V'>" It'* *'ililidjii)', liliiiiliii'Hi* to God's existence 
UUIhI i-<iIii]I (I li'iu" tiii.l .'iihuiiiiil. loss upon the blind. 
k hmtllth "III"! '"Itl ili'"["''' "|"'I"4<« uf (I'vine influence 
m «'/'. I'I'lil'lli itlflimiHb tJiitiHi may Iw yet (except in 
l-itti m»M III **'l'i''l tlll«llt^"l>iliil Atlicism is the dulaess 
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[ produced by moral Atheism) far more effectual means 
■f inward guidance still accessible to God's providence 
I than those which any deadness of insight can obstruct, 
— yet fdl the tone of the reflective life muat be greatly 
injured by the exclusion of this great object from the 
field of the inward visioa Not to see what exists 
must of course modify constantly the whole range of 
action and thought which has a, real (though in this 
case unperceived) reference to that existence. As 
I our ancestors, who did not know that air had weight, 
I reaped unconsciously moat of the benefits of the all- 
I permeating atmospheric pressure, but of course lost 
that which depended on the actual recognition and 
conscious use of its weight, so those who do not know 
that God is, while they experience, almost as mucli 
as any, the blessing of His existence and His charac- 
ter, cannot have the blessing which arises exclusively 
f^om taking account of the fact of that existence and 
character ; and therefore it is, I believe, that, in pro- 
portion as mental culture increases the horizon of 
I man's experience, and brings more and more of his 
^ life beneath the eye of his thought, is the moral loss 
serious and deep which arises from this mental 
blindness. Tliose who have but little inward life, 
whose busy routine of occupation, or natural one- 
ddedneas of character, leaves room only for a narrow 
. moral horizon, sufTer indeed, and bitterly, from 
I blindness to the only great and tranquil lising reality 
of life, but not at all in the same proportion as those 
whose whole nature is awake and sensitive to human 
emotions, without including the belief in God. Of 
all merely intellectual Atheisms, Iiard material 
, Atheism betrays least strikingly and painfully the 
e of tlie power of faith. There are so many 
giatund obstructions in the minds capable of that 
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type of creed, to tl)e permeation of religious convic- 
tion, that its absence is not striking ; there would be 
so many clouds aa to hide the sun even if it were up. 
But thoroughly cultivated and refined Atheism is 
always intensely startling and painful, like the blot- 
ting of the sun out of a clear sky. The actual loss is 
greater ; proportionally far more of God's influence 
would naturally come through conscioiis channels 
with ttie cultivated than with the uncultivated man ; 
proportionally less strength and warmth can be 
received unconsciously from " behind the veil." 

Now, first of all, look steadily at the startling fact 
which meets oue on tho threshold of this question 
— the fact, namely, that it is so much as possible for 
a sincei-e truth-loving mind to doubt of God's exist- 
ence — that tho greatest of all realities appears so 
frequently, iu tho history of nations as well as in 
individual life, rather iu the shape of a whispered 
haunting snggi'stion than of a fully illumined truth. 
Can any answer be found to the argument, "Yon 
tell OS that this faith is the cue pure spring of all the 
conscious purity and strength to which human nature 
has access. Why, then, is it at best a faith, and not 
a conspicuous fact ? Why can it over, even for a 
time, be inaccessible to eager search t And why, 
when attained, does it stilt liug>>r in the background 
of your mind, as it were, being usually, even to your- 
selves, more audible than heanii" The common 
and dreary answer is, of eonra*^ — on accvinnt of the 
mists of human corruption. But tt seews !$trange 
that the very renieity which is to hea! the blindness 
should be applicable only when the blindness is 
already healed. 1 believe, too, that this difficulty is 
not explicable by tho su^^stiou of a tbsttngnished 
theulogi&u, that trust is tmpoemi ou us as a kind of 
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probationary venture of the will- — a, courageoua risk 
of ourselves in a dim twilight, in order to tost 
whether we would not rather serve even a probable 
God than a certain self-love. I do not deny that we 
ought to muke thia choice, if it were possible for Him 
thuB to experimentalise upon us ; but it seems to me 
that it is a most unworthy representation of the 
divine character to represent Him as tempting ua by 
Belf-concealment, 

Probably the account which most true men would 
give to themselves of the mystery is this ; that wbile 
faith fosters, sight would arrest, the growth of our 
moral nature, — nay, that there may even be peculiar 
stages of individual and social life wherein the 
absence of faith alleviates instead of aggravating the 
danger of moral evil. I suppose that a constant 
viswa of God would be an injury to almost aU men, 
—that there ai-e periods when even utter ecepticism 
S the sign of God's mercy, and the necessary con- 
dition of moral restoration, A real independent 
moral growth would be impossible to natures that 
tad not been shaded, as it were, by a special veil 
ftom the overwhelming brightness of a divine charac- 
, (er ever present with us. Either everything human 
I must have been changed, so as to make us impervious 
L to personal influences, or there must bo a special lilm 
sreen from our sensitive passive n.ature, at least 
Itluring the growth of our character, the intense im- 
llpressions proceeding from spiritual beings greatly 
BBuperior to ourselves. Every one knows that, even 
ngst men, a powerful massive character, though 
■H be nearly perfect, often positively injures those 
Ewithin the circle of its influence. They lose the 
Iflpring of their mind beneath the overwhelming 
;ht of its constant pressure. They are crushed 
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into an unconscioua mechanical consonance with, all 
ita ways. Nay, even affection, not pressure, may do 
the game thing. Moral preference, moral freedom, 
moral character, may be superseded altogether by 
the single unanalysed predominance of another's 
wish. This it waa, probably, which rendered the 
removal of Christ the first condition of the moral 
giowth of the apoatloa. " It ia expedient for you 
that I go away." In the case supposed we should 
lose the power of growing up to be " fellow-workera " 
with God, through mere unmoral captivity to Hia 
infinite influence. Faith moans the discernment of 
His character without subjugation of the small finite 
personality to the infinite life. To exchange faith 
for sight on earth would be to exchange moral educa- 
tion for moral absorption. 

Again, I think it true, for a converse reason, that 
there are stages in human culture when even utter 
accptieism may be a divine remedy for moral evil 
When civilisation has become comipt, and men are 
living below their faith, I think it may often be in 
mercy that God strikes the nations with blindness, — 
that the only remedy lies in tlius taking away an 
intluenc* they resist, and leaving them to learn the 
stem h'M'in of IxtlplcAs self-dependence. The shock 
of a loMt f;>ith often restores sooner than the reproach 
of a iiei(ln«tMl &)tlt. Nay, often before any real faith 
Mil U) lAiMitti'l at all, scepticism may be, I believe, 
» dfufiftiiHH t4 wind and heart, given not in retri- 
ImtWi Uti iti tivo. The painful groping of an ' 
UAfWrUijJ t-nAU^n ■iiii'Ul immortal wants and afiee- . 
tittm, t* fAi^'t^ iJu "u\y mf-ann by which, as far as I 
iC|# MM.',, vk fiMiiA kaf« our (^cs opened at once to I 
liltlk' AWtm^i; .uid Ut i/ur own I'fisponsibility. 

iJiuiu V>4WflMy dtM-mlun, nmtiinug in the culbu« \ 
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of all the finer elements, aa woll as in mere intellect, 

that scepticism seems most evil in its influences, — 

tlie character needing the genial influence of trust, 

and yet held fast in some of the many intellectual 

traps of human speculation. In other coses it cannot 

be regarded aa unmixed evil. But, aa I have said, 

r in refined and cultured minds there is, I believe, no 

I -infiuence that can secure constant progress apart from 

1 personal trust ; and long-continued doubt, whether 

[■arising from personal unfaithfulness or from other 

i, must in the end ossify the higher parts of the 

I mind and distort the whole. 

What, then, is tlie atheistic type of character ! 

r Ja other words, what is the type of character which 

r.a fully realised disbelief in the existence a.nd influence 

r oyer us of any spiritual nature higher than our own 

• {however faithfully our own may be accepted and 

L trusted) tends to produce ? Vividly to realise the im- 

f |)ort of Atheism to human character, even though it be 

I Bot moral Atheism (or disbelief in ultimate mora! 

I distinctions), is the first step towards its disproof. 

It is clear that Atheism necessarily tends to re- 

6 relatively the influence of the higher intellectual 

1 moral faculties {even where the real existence of 

e is not disputed), aa compared with that of the 

i, social impulses, and those energies which tell 

lost directly upon the world. And this it does 

h involuntarily and unconsciously, — by eradicating 

m the imagination that haunting imageof the divine 

i&racter which most stimulates these faculties into 

—and also voluntarily and consciously, because 

I Atheist must in consistency believe that the 

t's worship gives these faculties an unfair promin- 

Holding that the human mind is in direct con- 

Mit with no other mind, but is the latest and highest 
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con summation of forces pushing upwards from s. 
lower stage of existence, the Atlieisfc cannot i 
his own highest mental states — conscience, affection, 
and BO foi'th — as having any independent illumination 
of thoir own,^aB skylights opened to let in upon 
human nature an infinite dawn from above, — but 
rather as a polished arch or dome completing and r 
fleeting the whole edifice beneath. To him the 
highest point of human culture ia the absolutely 
highest point in the mental universe ; mere non- 
existence roofs U8 in beyond ; and of course, there- 
fore, the i_highest faculties ive possess must derive 
their sole validity and their sole meaning from the 
lower nature to which they add the finishing touch. 
No doubt he will admit that new power and insight 
is gained, the higher our self-culture is pushed ; but 
the new power is not power from beyond human 
nature, the new insight is not insight into a region 
above it ; it is only the stronger grasp of a more 
practised hand, the keener vision of a more compre- 
hensive survey. Hence, by dismissing the faith in 
God, Atheism necessarily bases the higher faculties 
of man completely and solely on the lower oi^nisa- 
tion, and denies them any independent spring. 
Moreover, the Atheist is led to justify and fortify him- 
self in this natural result of his modes of thought by 
assuming, as Feuerbach does, that the object of man's 
worship, if there be any, ought to be a perfect man, 
and that the Thoist's God is not even strictly a 
nifled shadow of humanity, but only of a special and 
arbitrarily selected portion of humanity. Tins kind 
of worship, therefore, gives, he maintains, a factitious 
and disproportionate influence to certain so-called 
" higher parts " of human nature. An injurious a 
morbid reduplication is given, he thinks, to the 
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faciiltiea called moral and spiritual by this rapt 
attention to a fanciful religious echo of them, while 
the physical organisation and common-sense under- 
standing are left to assort themselves, And so the 
Atheist, denying any special or original sources of 
life for the highest part of man's nature, sets it to 
lake lessons from the lower, and look down instead 
of looking up. Hence, I believe, Atheism is far 
uncomfortably and consciously alive to the 
material conditions under which it works, and the 
physiological laws it so anxiously consults, than 
vould be the case if man had no moral nature at all. 
There is the same kind of soreness in the alliance be- 
tween the mora! and physical nature, under this level- 
ling theory, which usually exists between essentially 
different rants, where the higher is induced by some 
theoretic conviction to disavow its special birthright. 
Again, atheistic theory in one still more important 
respect diminishes the influence that must be given 
to the moral nature of man. It necessaiily regards 
good and evil as ideas attained and attainable only by 
liuman capacity, — -as depending on natural genius 
and insight only, — as wholly limited by natural dis- 
position. Not seeing in them any movement of an 
independent character towards us, hut only an exercise 
of human capacity, cases of moral difficulty are apt 
to be given up or slurred over by the Atheist as 
insoluble, which the Theist feels must be capable of 
solution if he can only trustfully follow, step by step, 
and without impatience, the gradual indications of 
God's purjjoaes. There is all the difference in the 
world between the view of right and wrong which 
treats it as a mathematical problem which a man can 
solve or not according to his capacity, and the view 
of it as something which depends on the faithfulness 
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of a peraonal relation — BomethiDg certain to become 
clearer and. clearer, not through our capacity, hut 
through the free illuminating power of another's in- 
fluence, if we use the dim light we have in beginning 
to go where it leads. Eight and wrong are usually 
considered as extremely simple to see— difficult only 
to do. This is very false, however, especially when 
weakness and sin have already compUcated human 
relations. And at this point the atheistic and theistic 
views of conduct necessarily hecome essentially differ- 
ent in the relative importance they assign to moral in- 
stincts. Neither Atheist nor Theist can see anything 
but thick darkness perhaps, and both are utterly 
incompetent to find their own way to the light. But 
the Atheist has only his own powers to trust, and, 
finding them shackled and paralysed by a thousand 
chains, can but des]jair, and find no help in the 
flickering conscience, which only seems to mock the 
gloom. The Theist^ if he can still believe in the 
infinite love of God, can trust implicitly that every 
step into the darkness will be into a darkness less 
complete, and show the way to the step beyond. 
Hence he can never believe but that right is cUtainable, 
if he will follow on ; that the little insight he has 
must be implicitly obeyed, and not thrown away be- 
cause it seems utterly inadequate to his need. If 
you don't believe that "good" is living and free — 
that it is a person — you cannot believe that it will 
necessarily find you out ; and yon may be as incom- 
petent to find it out as to leave the earth for the sun. 
And just in the same way as the absence of trust 
tends to nourish a des]>ondency in deep moral diffi- 
culty, and a neglect of the inadequate faculty we 
have, in the case of the individual, — so it is also fatal 
to the healthy progress of nations. The Atheist says. 
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" Even you admit that God helps only those who 
help themselves. Well, we help ourselves, and 
therefore God, if He exists, helps us ; if He does 
not, we have all the help we can. Science is the true 
providence of man. We put no faith in ' personal 
'; we use our own faculties." Very well; but 
let men only reahae your negative creed, and you 
will find they have not the heart, or perhaps the 
temerity, on great occasions, to help themselves any 
longer. Trust is the postulate of the capacity to 
help ourselves in any great or noble work. It be- 
comes impossible to do our part bravely without 
iliia perfect reliance on the co-operation o! God. 
What is to justify trust in a mere sudden gleam of 
light, — a streak just flashing over a imiverse at mid- 
night, — except the conviction that it comes from One 
who will send more and more, as the occasions de- 
mand, if that be followed 1 Luther's intense saying, 
"We tell our Lord God plainly, that if He will have 
His uhurch. He must look after it Himself. We cannot 
sustain it ; and if we could, we should become the 
proudest asses under heaven," is the inspiration of 
I aU great action. No man will dare to follow a gleam 
I'of conviction which ttnds to overturn a world, unless 
I lie is sure that he is the interpreter of a Power 
■ gave him that conviction, and who can guard it 
v&fter His interpreter is gone. Luther took no re- 
K'aponeibility in the case, except the responsibility of 
Wim own individual life. How could he have done 
' ifhat he did witli a sense of the uncertain fate of 
Europe when the Roman Gliurch should be gone, 
resting on his individual conscience ! A small 
anxiety oppresses a man, if it be only liis own un- 
l certain judgment that he trusts. SL Paul was in- 
Lsupportably anxious about tlte measures he took to 
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doi'end himseli' li'om Corinthian ili-will. Lnther wa) 
dBpressed into a state of clironic melauoholy by the* 
difficulties of morriage-questiona referred to his eccle- 
siastical jurisdiction. Yet St Paul snapped the 
chain which bound Christianity to the formal Juda- 
ism with the serenest equanimity ; and Luther was 
never so calm and loftily certain as in the act which 
rent Christendom and cut history in two. If there 
is no one else who bfts looked into the future for 
you, and distinctly told you how to act, then you 
are bound to look into the future yourself, and take 
the awful possibilities you initiate tipon your own 
shoolders. Who could do this, on great or even small 
occasions, without a paralysing dread! Atheism 
should tend to make prudent men and nations 
anxious, timid, hesitating, disinclined to place ample 
confidence even in such moral insight as they have. 

And further, Atheism shakes the authority of the 
moral faculties of man, by doing away with i" 
adequate means of expressing the infinite distinctica 
between right and wrong. Neither admitting that 
right action opens human eyes to a vision of Infinity 
holiness, nor that it survives for ever in the immcavS 
tal life it assists to build up. Atheism has no language:! 
by whicli it can express the infinite nature of moral 1 
distinctions. Eight and wrong, like ail other quali- 1 
ties of human life, can, then, only be expressed in I 
finite terms, — can only be symbolised by object*:! 
which are immediately swept away by the drift oj* 
time,^ — -which are mere invisible points in the infiniteij 
universe of egiace. The Atheist has no infiiii 
cuius appHcable to human actions. He may say, 1 
indeed, that considerations of right and wrong differ 1 
from all others in their imperativeness, but he cannot J 
beheve that any infinite result in any way attends | 
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L moral choice more than any other act of finite life. 
[ Why should the aged he anxious about the regula- 
I tioa of their hearts, for example t It may be 
I absolutely right ; but how can we lay so much more 
1 weight on a. right action than on others of a. trivial 
I and temporary nature 1 In this case, it affects no 
I External life ; it will almost immediately cease to affect 
1 any internal lifa As is one act, ao ia another. All 
6, alike are temporary — all alike limited. Immortality 
I ■ — the commuuion with God- — these are the only 
1 living expressions which the struggling nature of 
I man, intensely conscious of the infinite character of 
I duty and sin, can give to that infinitude. It is not, 
" ! falsely said, that right and wiong take their 
I distinction a from measures of duration, or from tlie 
I arbitrary will of God; but that faith in infinite 
I personal life, and in our communion with, or aepara- 
I tion from infinite Good, is the only articulate utter- 
I ance which our conscience can find for its sense of 
I the absolutely boundless significance it sees in every 
I moral choice. A rejection of these ivalities must 
\ react on the conscience itself, and force it to resign 
I its "absolute and infinito" distinctions. 

Lgain, a fully realised Atheism will undermine 
fcthe worth of personal human affections; not merely 
•-indirectly, by losing sight of immortality, but still 
kmore by cutting ofi' the chief spring of their spiritual 
If tiiat fine wide-spreading network— hidden 
L from all human eyes — the wuiding, crossing, blend- 
I'ing, diverging threads of human afTections which 
Ivhold together human society, he indeed conceived as 
I'iasuing everywhere out of everlasting night, — as 
, snapped asunder, and again repaired by the 
Fmere automatic operation of Nature's unconscious 
I' and impersonal energy, — the personal affections lose 
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quite the richest aad most permanent of the ci 
influences at least, wliich minister to their life and 
growth. If we cease to l>elieve in the infinite 
apii'itiial presence mediating between mind and mind, 
and try to expei tliat conception from our thonghts, 
WB must become more and mora completely depend- 
ent for the growth of the higher human ties on the 
conditions of physical intercourse. The awkward 
and constrained intercourse of human beings, so 
rarely interchanging the real secrets of the heart, 
and often most frigid when covering the intensest 
life, is not adequate to sustain the growth of deep 
affections. It supplies the occasions, not the sources 
of that growth. If there he no Eternal Depository 
of our resolves and fears, and hopes and trusts, there 
is little new moral strength consciously poured into 
these higher human relations at alL He who sup- 
poses that his nature can nevei' be directly addressed 
from the spiritual side at all — -that it remains rooted 
in unconscious energies — may indeed indulge 
emotion, when it arises spontaneously within him, 
— nay, may entertain and welcome it ; but he 
cannot regard affection as claiming constant service 
from him, even where it has no external claim,— as 
a trust which he is bound to reverence ; he cannot 
feel it matter of self-reproach if he grow cold ; it is 
to him no withdrawal of a voluntary gift ; it cannot 
be regarded as a personal and moral matter at al! ; 
it is the ceasing of that which he did not cause ; it 
is the subsiding of a wave ; he has no passionate 
dream that God ia taking away that which was not 
treasured, — and that, even now, higher self-sacrifice, 
truer devotion, would bring back the receding tide. 
It is gone back out of the heart whence it came ; 
and that is but a fiction which would make it appear 
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^Hpi result of moral conduct on our part, — au expres- 
^H^n of the character of a vigilant God, 
^^K The atheistic theory thua tends to reduce the life 
^^■^ human affection to dopendence on the visUile 
^Hnlations between man an(l man. It leaves some 
sense of responsibility toirarda the living and present 
object of affection, but it cancels all idea of moral 
responsibility to the Inapirer of affection. It would 
tend to make us measure the self-sacrifice due from 
US by the aelf-aacrifica deserved by others, instead of 
measuring it by the eternal purposes and the im- 
measurable love of God. It destroys in this way 
the fiilcnim on which human affection is sustained ; 
for though we can feel the claim of another upon na, 
yet to hear it selfishly advanced is utterly destruct- 
* e of its power ; — only the great Mediator between 
the severed minds of men can revive the fading sense 
t duty, and melt the mind into bitter memory, 
lithout further estranging the rebellious heait ; and 
I such Mediator be recognised, all conscious 
ing of His influence or submission to His 
rompting is of course impossible. All the promises, 
! prayers, the self-reproaehes, the resolves which 
both a providential origin, and a, divine 
ifluence, for our spirits, are rendered impossible, 
1 Atheism thus clips the life of human afi'eotion 
1 to the mortal type which atheistic theory 
ne to it. Of coarse Theists are in this respect 
L practical Atheists, and Atheists may uncon- 
y treat as a moral trust and result of providen- 
, government that which their theory should 
resent as an involuntary, inevitable event But 
as the conscious life influences us at all, 
t so far theoretic Atheism dries up the sources of 
Tsonal affection by sweeping away that searching 
i c 
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moral relation to tlie Iiiapirer of affection in which, 
even far more than in its relation to Imman objects, 
its safety and strength consists. The best and 
purest part of conscious self-sacrifice and devotion 
is not that which passes directly between men, but 
that which goes round by God, and is sifted and 
purified in the very act of submission to His eye. 
If you sweep this away, there is danger of falling 
back into the jealous, exigeant ty[>e of affection 
which at best weighs out with scrupuloua care the 
exact debt. 

Moreover, there is nothing more narrowing to tbe 
character than even true human love devoid of a 
deep faith. Its very nobleness, being without trust, 
tyrannises over the mind, and would take the place 
of Providence in anxious guarding against fate. 
The Atheist can scarcely admit any claim higher 
than a strong personal affection, since he believes 
that no befitr being is claiming his service, and that 
no immortality can ever repair the final evil of 
separation. Yet the narrow anxiety that would thus 
supplant a hopeful trust, and limit the aims and 
activity of man in order to cheat separation a little 
longer of its pain, is apt to foil its own end, and cool ' 
the uH'ection which thus unnaturally limits the range ' 
of life. Once realise Atheism, and it will soon i 
appeal- that affection must bum itself away, without 
that separate life of responsibility to its Inspirer 
which the Atheist does not acknowledge ; and further, ( 
if that could be otherwise, that it would soon eat 
into the healthy energy of man, if it had no Infinite 
Love to trust, while it had a certain impending fate 
to fear. 

But turning now from this tendency in Atheism \ 
to impair the authority of the mora) faculties i 
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the worth of the personal affections, consider how far 
it affects the worth of that one great idea for the 
sake of which it considers all these saciificoa as 
nothing. If God be dislodged from our thoughts, 
will Truik cover a wider area, and gain a deeper 
Bignificance 1 Will it spread itself over that world 
of thought from which the ininge of God is banished, 
ahsorh into itself the sacred attributes with which 
Theists invest Him, and supply anything analogous 
to the softening influence of personal reverence i 
Clear the mind of God, and truth is reduced almost 
to mere knowledge — or " information." The aggre- 
gate of the actual and temporary relations hetween 
the short-lived intelligent beings, the animnis, the 
plants, the stones, the forces, which are thrown to- 
gether in more or less permanent connection in this 
big, round, and rather empty sphere of space, would 
then constitute Truth. The highest truth would be 
the account of the observed and quite momentary 
influences of human minds upon eacli other, such as 
the relation of the vestiges of Shakespeare's mind to 
the quickly vanishing generations of his successors — 
in short, the momentary relations of miiida ceasing 
to have relations to anything in a few brief years. 
The most permanent trutii would be the lowest — 
facts about cohesion, gravity, and mineral life. Nay, 
suppose that — and this is indeed true — physical 
science discovers some gradual destructive agency, 
which must, in the course of ages, remove man wholly 
from that universe in which for a few centuries lie 
has managed to live in curious wondering contempla- 
tion of tlie irrational silence around him : — this 
agency, when discovered, would itself he a part of 
this " sacred " truth which Atheism worships in the 
place of God, It would he to man tlie most im- 
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portant inference from actual fact hitherto attaineiL 
The knowledge that a time was coming when the 
force of gravitation (or perhaps not even that) should 
be left in undisputed posaeasion of the limitless blue 
spaces, and when there would not even be any one 
on our planet to know that the "eternal truth" of 
nothingness had survived its evangelists — this know- 
ledge, I say, if it were attainable, should be " sacred " 
to the minds of the discoverers, if, at least, it is to 
bare fact, as such, that sacredness belongs — if it 
depends only on the certahUy of the fact announced, 
and not in any way on the qiialUt/ of that fact — j.c 
on the kind and number of the influences it puts 
forth over oui' nature. 

With the Theist, "The Tmth," as distinguished 
from mere reality, signifies tlie whole web of durable 
personal influences which he believes to bind tc^ether 
God with man, aud man with man through God. 
It is therefore "sacred" to him as affecting the 
highest life of man, and as affecting it eternally. 
But blot out this eternal centre of creation, aud 
what ia left for truth to include except a raiiojiale 
of relations of which the least human are then be- 
lieved to be tlie most permanent, and the highest of 
all are not only almost momentary for individual 
men, hut quite transient for the race itself) li" 
we believe in no immutable Reality, truth itself 
must change witli history, and at best is nothing 
more than a rough computation of the law of change. 
To tell how human lives influence each other for the 
present, and are likely to influence each other while 
things go on in the main as they do now — and how 
they stand related to the rocks, and the ocean, and 
to light, and to the worlds of plants aud animals — 
this is the highest import of " truth " to the Atheist's 
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^^Bpiiiid. The man who could reBolutoly keep down 
^^^liia cDDception of "tnith" to this standard would 
scarcely feel it very sacred, or worthy of much 
costly sacrifice. It is the ever -retreating horizon 
of an eternal life, and faith in the inexhaustihly 
fresh i>ossibilitiea of every opening relation hetween 
character and character, and awe at the new insight 
into our dependence on God, which unconsciously or 
consciously give their fascination and sacredneas to 

»iiiie search after "truth." The tendency of Atheism 
|s to lower these feelings into mere curiosity craving 
"information." 
It seems, then, that Atlieism, in proportion as it 
is fully realised, cannot hut tend to weaken and even 
shatter the authority of conscience ; to bow despond- 
ency both as to personal and human progress ; to 
cast the personal affections in a much narrower and 
"Ish type; and to dispel all the highest 
matron and grandeur of the conception of Truth. 
I Atheist may fairly reply, of course, that this 
Dly shows that the existence of a personal God may 
e destrable, not that it is real, that meu would benefit 
f believing in Him if they could only see ground to 
■ I Him. As Mr. Holyoake insists, human 
Jimnts and wishes must not he allowed to create a 
^^iusion merely for their own satisfaction. Presenti- 
ments must not be regarded as proofs of external 
existence. On the contrary, the Atheist may main- 
tain, aa Feuerbach does, tliat it is precisely in these 
human wants and presentiments that wo find the 
explanation of the mirt^e of Theism — a view of the 
case which I must reserve for discnssion in another 
essay. But, in point of fact, I heheve we are so 
mstituted that no sincere Atheist is really able to 
i: that any illusion is hotter for human nature 
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than Truth. This ia exactly the jioint at which 
Atheists show themselves to be above their opiniona. 
Where ia the Atheist who does not encourage himself 
to disclose his unpopular opinions expressly on the 
ground that the extinction of the old illusions will 
give the highest play to the energies of human 
nature 1 Yet in assuming this, the Atheist assi 
that truth must be morally best for the mind, 
conversely tliat whatever ia morally beat for the 
mind is true — an assumption of a " pre-established 
harmony" between human nature and the universe, 
which evidently covers the old " euperatition," as the 
Atheist would call it, of Providence, under another 
name, and hears remarkable testimony to the truth 
that God besets even tlie intellect of the Atheist 
" from behind," though lie be hidden from him " from 
before." 

So much of Atheists. But of these there are, in 
the higher walks of literature, compai'atively -very 
few. And though modern science is generally be- 
lieved to strike more ordess at the faith in a personal 
God, it ia not true to say of even the most negative 
of the men of science that they are Atheists. They 
themselves vehemently dispute the term, and usually 
prefer to describe their state of mind as a sort of 
know-nothingism or Agnosticism, or belief in an un- 
known and unknowable Goi). This is Professor 
Huxley's phrase. This also is Professor TjndaU'^ 
if I may judge by his assertion that the ideal man 
of science has "aa little fellowship with the Atheist 
who aaya there ia no God, as with the Theist who 
profesaee to know the mind of God," and by his pro- 
fessed sympathy with Goethe's view of matter aa 
" the living garment of God." Mr. Herbert SpeTicer, 
the most eminent of the metaphysicians of this ecbool, 
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^^K even maintaina, I believe, that the attitude which it 
^^M is reasonable for the mind to assume towards the 
^^K inscrutable Cause of the Universe, may some day be 
^^M seen to be as much higher than the personal depend- 
^^P ence of a Theist of Christian type on his Ciod, as the 
^™ mental attitude of the Theist ia generally supposed 
to be than that of the Polytheist. This clinging to 
the name of God when coupled with such adjectives 

as "unknown and unknowable," this deep-rooted 

belief that there is and must be something higher 
' 1 the feeling towards the inscrutable Cause of the 
j Universe, than in that of the ordinary Theist who 
f supposes that he has a clear glimpse of God's char- 
j.acter, seems to me to betray the belief that the 
I ultimate Cause is not quite so "unknown," "im- 
I knowable," or "inscrutable" as the language of 
these distinguished men suggest. Why should a 
I name be claimed for the Unknown and Unknowable 
I BO full of personal conceptious as " God," if personal 
I conceptions are altogether misleading 1 Why should 
[ the feeling of awe directed towards the inscrutable 
, Cause of the Universe be hiffJi^ than the personal 
L dependence of the ordinary Theist, unless there be 
E.Bome positive and discernible ijuality in the object of 
I awe to exercise this influence 1 It seems clear that, 
Ifor a complelely unknown Cause, no one would ever 
E <sare to claim the name of God ; and that towards an 
I Utter inscrutability, the attitude of mind could hardly 
L be either high or low, but must be one of pure marvel. 
f The Agnostics, the adorers of Inscrutability, clearly 
f limit their own very strong language as to the un- 
|, inowability of llie primal Cause by the very claim 
r'they make that it provides them with an equivalent 
■ lor religion, and one which must in the end prove 
I'liigher than that which they suppose it destined to 
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replace. This seems to me a very remarkable testi- 
mony to the iiiei-adicable l>elief that the highest truth 
leads to goodness, and the highest goodness to truth — 
a belief for which I never could see any speculative 
justification, unless righteousness in some more or 
less human sense be attributed to the primal Cause. 

However, one may, 1 suppose, say as much as 
tbjs of the know-nothing school of religion, — that 
the further it diveiges from the ordinary Theism, 
the more nearly the preceding sketch would apply 
to it, and that so far as that sketch would mis- 
represent it, it would be because the know-nothings 
really feel towards God as if they knew soiiidhing of 
Him, and sometliing which inspires an approach to 
trust and love. The attitude of mind towards a 
mere Enigma can only differ from that towards a 
pure vacuum, iu so fai- as one really guesses at the 
solution of the enigma and relies on the truth of 
one's own guess. What is tiue of a deliberate 
Atheist is true of a rehgious know-nothing- — just so 
far, and only so far, as he sedulously repudiates the 
trust and love with which the true Theist regards 
•God. 
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I The " essence of Christianity " is pronounced hj 
I Feuerbach, the ablest of the atheistic thinkers of 
i Europe, to be the trust of man in himself or in the 
I dignity of his own nature. God ia but the magnified 
K imnge of man reflected back upon apace by the mirror 
lof human self -consciousness. As pilgrims to the 
■ Brocken often observe, during an autumn sunrise, 
Jjihadows of their own figures enormously dilated 
I confronting thom from a gi-eat distance, bowing as 
I they bow, kneeling as they kneel, mocking them in 
m»3i their gestures, and finally disappearing as the ann 

s higher in the sky, so the German Atheist maJn- 
f tains that in the early dawn of human intelligence, 

1 has been deluded by such a Brocken-shadow of 
'., which has been childishly worshipped as an 
I' independent being and named God, but which must 
I vanish soon. Feuerbach attempts to prove this 
asaertion in precisely the same fashion in which 
I travellers to the Brocken have satisfied themselves 
I that the great spectre of the mountain is but their 
I own shadow. Look, Feuerbach virtually says, at the 
encc of Chrislianity. By Ludwig Fenertaoli. 
R Translated from the seeond GermBn edition by Marian Evans, 
lohapmau, 1854. 
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accouuts which those meu give of God who have 
from age to age recorded their religious experience. 
Wliere man has been savage, earthly, and fierce, and 
his joys those of animal excitement, this spectre also 
has been BGeti to brandish spears, or to be draining 
wine-cups. Where man was sensuous, cultivated, 
joyous, reflective, artistic, — the spectre, too, was 
graceful, intellectual, smiling, calm, contemplative. 
Where man was imperious, ambitious, inilezible, ad- 
ministrative, the spectre was cold and haughty, and 
made stern gestures of command. Where man was 
scrupulous, self- accusing, long-suffering, loving, con- 
scientious, — the Brocken-spoctre he beheld was also a 
spiritual, just, loving, and gentle apparition. And 
so argues this writer, if we can detect no gesture in 
this figure which tbe spectator has not himself pre- 
viously made, — if all our human iwculiarities are 
mimicked by tlie mysterious phantom before us, — is 
it not evident that instead of man's being dependent 
on this moral spectre, the s^iccti'e is dependent on 
man 1 If the initiative can always be detectetl in 
the heart of the worshipper, only vivacity of imagina- 
tion is needed to see the action or the emotion 
repeated by that vague image of himself which the 
fancy of man is taught to ])aint upon the clouds. 

Thus Ludwig Feuerbach goes through all the 
attributes ascribed to God, and detects their human 
origin. Reason, Moral Law, Love — the three prin- 
cipal divine attributes — are clearly recognised as 
divine in God, because felt to be divine in man. 
Human suffering for others' sake is deified by his- 
torical Christianity in Christ In Roman CailioUcism, 
even the peculiar beauty of feminine excellence has 
attained a certain modified deification in the worship 
of the Virgin. Yet while suffering is recognised as 
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divine in the deification of Clirist, immunity from 
suffering, or abstract impassibility, is equally recog- 
nised as divine in the Father. And hence arises, 
Bays Feuerbach, the moral and intellectual contra- 
diction in the doctrine of the Trinity. Man, sensible 
that his capacity for emotion and for suffering arises 
from limitation in his nature, ascribes no such limita- 
tion to God. Yet equally conscious that his endur- 
ance of suffering for others is a noble endurance, he 
does ascribe this endnrance to God, and is obliged to 
get out of the contradiction, as best he may, by a 
separation of the two divine persons, wherein also 
lies this additional gratification to the religious 
nature, that God, instead of being conceived as 
eternally lonely, is conceived as having had an 
eternal object of love in the Son. Then, again, in 
the doctrine of creation, man seeks to reconcile the 
contradiction between the conception of Nature and 
his own human idea of God as its cause, by repre- 
senting the powers of Nature as proceeding out of the 
pure will of a being constituted like himself. God 
ia to be conceived as a " person," i.e. says our author, 
as man, although man stripped of certain finite limit- 
ations ; but there is nothing in the mind of man at 
all analogous to the genesis of physical life in nature ; 
in order, therefore, to humanise the cause of the uni- 
verse, man represents creation to himself by the 
analogy of human "making or fashioning," a totally 
different conception, and affirms that by some in- 
stantaneous act of mere volition, God made the 
world out of nothing. Feuerbach therefore truly 
represents all mirade (such as Christ's multiphcation 
of the loaves) and creation in this sense as identical, 
inasmuch as in both cases the natural and ordinary 
conafcituents of the result were not present, and their 
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place was [supplied by tlie mental exertion of a 
supernatural will. 

Whon our author approaches the spiritual evi- 
dences of religion, he still feels no kind of embarrass- 
ment. The peace of prayer he ascribes to the 
delusive self-confidence of human feeling, which, 
when most excited, is so conscious of its own sacred- 
ness, that it believes no obstacles to be worthy 
eventually to obstruct its wishes, and feels itself 
certain to triumph in the end over the merely physi- 
cal limitations against which for the present it may 
be struggling in vain. " Prayer," says Feuerbaoh, 
"is the certainty that the power of the heart is 
greater than the power of nature, — that the heart's 
need is absolute necessity, the Fate of the world. . . . 
In prayer man forgets that there exists a limit to bis 
wishes, and is happy in this forge tfulness." " What 
else is the Being that fulfils these wishes but human 
affection, the human soul giving ear ta itself, approv- 
ing itself, unhesitatingly affirming itaelS" Thus 
ever)Tvhere Feiierbach goes tlirough^ tbr modes of 
thought of a religious mind, only aalting himself in 
point of fact, — " If Religion be an illusion, what 
would he the best explanation of it J" and then, 
after finding the best answers he can for each case, he 
considers them as constituting a proof that Eeligion 
is an illusion. The reasoning of the whole book is 
indeed one long expansion of the following passage : — 
"Man's nature demands as an object, goodness per- 
aonilied as God ; but is it not hereby declared that 
goodness is an essential tendency of man t If my 
heart is wicked, my nndersta tiding perverted, how can 
I perceive and feel the holy to bo holy, the good to be 
good 1 Could I perceive the beauty of a fine picture 
if my mind were aesthetically an absolute piece of 
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perveraion I Though I may not be a painter, tliough 
I may not have the power of producing what ia 
beautiful myself, I must yet have reethetie feeling, 
Eesthetie comprehension, since I perceive the beauty 
that ia presented to me externally. Either goodness 

!9 not exist at all for man, or if it does exist, 
therein is revealed to the individual man the holiness 
and goodness of human nature. That which is 
absolutely opposed to my nature, to whicli I am 
united by no bond of sym.pathy, is not even con- 
ceivable or perceptible by me. The Holy is in 
opposition to me only aa regards the modifications of 
my personality, but as regards my fundamental nature 

is in unity with me. The Holy is a reproach to 
my sinfulness ; in it I recognise myself as a sinner ; 
but ia so doing, while I blame myself, I acknowledge 
what I am not, but ought to he, and what, for that 
very reason, I, accoi-ding to my destination, can be ; 
for an " ought," which has no corresponding capa- 
bility, does not affect me, is a ludicrous chimera 
without any trne relation to my mental constitution. 
But when I acknowledge goodness aa my destination, 
as my law, I acknowledge it, whether consciously or 
unconsciously, as my own nature. Another nature 
than my own, one different in quality, cannot touch 
me. I can perceive sin as sin, only when I perceive 
it to be a contradiction of myself with myself — that 
is of my personality with my fundamental nature. 
Ab a contradiction of the absolute, considered as 
anothei' being, the feeling of sin is inexplicable, 



The argument .here developed is the kernel of 
Feuerbach's system, and reappears so constantly in 
sceptical writings that it deserves the most careful 
oonaideration. Its burden is that as the righteousness 
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of Ood could not 1)0 diiiceriied at all without a moral 
faculty in man, imd cannot be apprehended except in 
proportion to the development of that moral faculty, 
it is philosopliically gmtuitoua and Buperfiuoiis to 
atbributo any reality U) this divine Object which only 
coineM into our theory along with our conscience, and 
KtiittdH foi' the itidex of ita discriminating power. 
But if thJH bo final, it will apply just as well to cases 
whore it would yield a false conclusion. Were 
Newton's mind presented to a series of learners in 
each KUcceiiaivo atage of mathematical culture, each 
would only discern and admire as much of his power 
lu his own gifts and study had enabled him to 
appreciate — all the rest would only affect the student 
with a vague unmeasiu'ed aenae of power, aa going 
beyond the margin of hia own comprehenBion. What 
does not disprove, then, the real existence of a human 
mind, cannot disprove the real existence of a divine 
mind. Because Newton would be conceived by the 
child only as one who had unlimited powers of 
counting, by the boy as one who coidd even deal 
easily with fractions, and had all Euclid in his head, 
by the youth as one whose conceptions of space were 
close and vivid to an extraordinary degree, and whose 
powers of imagination and combination were never 
contused by the variety and complexity of abstract 
processes, — it of course would not follow that no 
real Newtonian intellect existed at all, but only some 
imaginary ideal conception, named the intellect of 
Newton, differing according to the mind of the 
observer. 

How, then, are we to discriminate between a real 
and an imaginary object which varies witli the in- 
dividual mind and only has the same iiame in each 
case I Feuorbach thinks that the only criterion of a 
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real existence ia jiliyKiual aeiisation. If there is a 
real object, then there must be Bomethhig which 
ftSecta Tay soasoriniu, he says. He would not pre- 
tend to doubt Newton's existence merely from the 
various estimates formed of him, but he would admit 
it only because a. human body bo named once produced 
certain effects on the sensoria of men existing in a 
certain century and certain place — effects which were 
" not dependent on their own mental spontaneity or 
activity, but by which they were involuntarilyaffected." 
He does not doubt the existence of mind and will, 
and affection, but he entirely disbelieves in their 
existence separate from the body. 

"Personality, individuality, consciousness, with- 
out Nature ia nothing ; or, wliich is the same thing, 
an empty unsubstantial abstraction. But nature, as 
haa been shown and is obvious, is nothing without 
corporeality. The body alone is that negativing, 
limiting, concentrating, circumscribing force, without 
which no personality is conceivable. Take away 
from thy personality its body, and thou takest away 
that which holds it together. The body ia the basis, 
the Bubjecfc of personality. Only by the body is a 
real personality distinguished from the imaginary one 
of a spectre. What sort of abstract, vague, empty 
personalities should we be if we had not the property 
f impenetrability— -it in the same place, in the same 
I form in which we are, others might stand at the 
same time ? Only by the exclusion of othei's from 
the space it occupies, does personality prove itself 
to be real." 

In other words, if something affects my senses with- 
out my concurrence or consent, Feuerbach admits that 
that something cannot originate in me. In any otiier 
Be, he virtually says, " You suppose this influence 
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not to originate in your own miud ; but that is an 
error. You admit that ifc did not affect you through 
your senses, and anything that affects your mind 
only must have originated in your own mind." Thus 
Peuerbach says expressly ; " Real sensational exist- 
ence is that which is not dependent on my own 
mental spontaneity or activity, but by which I am 
involuntarily affected, which is, when I cannot, when 
I do not think of it or feel it. The existence of 
God must therefore be in space — in general, a 
' qualitative, sensational existence. But God is not 
seen, not heard, not perceived by the senses. He 
does not exist for mo il I do not exist for Him. If 
I do not believe in a God, there is no God for me. 
If I am not devoutly disposed, if I do not raise my- 
self above the life of the senses, He has no place in 
my consciousness. Thus He exists only so far as He 
is felt, thought, believed in, — the addition ' for me ' 
is unnecessary. His existence, therefore, is a real 
one, yet, at the same time, not a real one, — a spiritual 
existence, says the theologian. But spiritual existence 
is only an existence in thought, in feeling, in belief, 
so that His existence is a medium between sensational 
existence and conceptional existence, a medium full 
of contradiction." It is hard to call this series of 
reiterated assumptions reasoning ; it is mere tenacious 
assertion that sensation is the only conceivable 
evidence of independent existence. It is not even 
clear what Feuerbach means, I have no sensation 
of the attraction exercised upon me by the matter 
of the earth and eun. Reasoning alone persuades 
me that there is such an attractive force. Am I then 
to disbelieve in the independent existence of that 
attractive force ? Feuerbach will, indeed, hardly be 
supported even by the members of bis own school 
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in maintaiiuDg that thero can be no eTidence of in- 
dependent existence except what is derived through 
the senses. Men of science would laugh at him for 
an aaaumption which would at once dispose of most 
of their discoveries — gravity, an undulating ether, 
the velocity of light, and a host of othera. 

Passing by, however, this obvious blunder, of 
which it would be absurd to take advantage, it must 
of course be admitted that we do mean by evidence 
of an "independent existence," evidence of an exist- 
ence " by which I am involuntarily attected, which is 
even when I cannot, when I do not think of it or feel 
it" If God be not that, the Atheists are right. If 
He cannot be shown to our own minds to be that, the 
religious sceptics, " agnostics, ' or " know-no thijiga " 
are right But, cunously enough, Feuerbach never 
really grapples with tins question, never discusses 
any other criterion of independent existence than 
this false criterion of the evidence of sensation. We 
have seen that the religious phenomena on which he 
harps so much are capable of two explanations, — ths 
gradual unfolding of human faculty to apprehend a 
really existent God, and the mere "projection" of 
its own conceptions into the external universe. But 
the latter explanation is bound to show also why man 
is so deceived by the phantom of himself as to believe 
universally in his own dependence on that phantom, 
instead of sooner discovering, with Feuerbach, the 
dependence of that phantom ujion him. Surely an 
explanation ouglit to be found for this extraordinary 
illusion. So far as it goes, it is at least a consider- 
ation against Feuerbach's explanation that man has 
BO unlTersally accepted the opposite view. It is at 
all events, for so universal an error, one of an ex- 
ceptional kind. We do not usually " project " our 
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Ariela or Calibana, our Tisions of imagioary worlds, 
into a fanciful reality. I think I can show that, on 
tha contrary, we have a real criterion, of which 
Fenerbaoli takes no notice, that God's existence la in- 
dependent of ourselves. 

Feuerbach avoids altogether the consideration of 
that experience of morfll obligation which chielly 
compels man to believe in a universal mental power 
distinct from himself and unfettered by limit* of space 
and time ; that is, he never touches the deepest of 
all the roots of our faith in the sujwrnatural, the moral 
root. The conacioiiBnesa of moral obligation, and 
that of.moral freedom which accompanies it, are due 
to no abstracting process such as Feuerbach uses to 
explain onr conceptions of God. They are the 
essential characteristics of a very positive experience, 
which, from its universality, and at the same time 
its absolute independence of space and time-relations, 
forces on us the sense of a Power wiiich besets oar 
moral life, while absolutely penetrating alt the 
physical conditions of our existence. "Thou hast 
beset me behind and before, and laid Thine hand 
upon me," — "Whither shall I go, then, from 
Thy Spitit, or whither shall I go then from Thy 
presence 1 If I climb up into heaven Thou art 
there ; if I go down to hell Thou art tliere also ;" — 
are no vague utterances of the imagination, striving 
to set free its ideas from the limits of finite existence. 
This is but the natural langimge of the mind that 
truly describes the pressure and the absence of 
pressure — it is either and it is both — of dult/ upon it 
Accustomed as man is to feel his personal feebleness, 
his entire subordination to the physical forces of the 
nniveree, — unable as he is to ajfect in the smallest 
degree either the laws of his body or the fundamental 
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conetitutdon of his mind,— 
I aary sense of supernatural 



not without a neces- 
that, in the case of 
moral duty, he finds this almost, constant pressure 
remarkably withdrawn at the very crisis in which the 
import of his action is brought home to him with the 
most vivid conviction. Of what nature can a Power 
be that moves us hither and thither through the 
ordinary eouraes of our lives, but withdraws its hand 
at those critical points where we have the clearest 
sense of authority, in order to let us act for ourselves ! 
The absolute control that sways so much of our life 
is waived just where wo are impressed with the 
most profound conviction that there is but one path 
in which we can move with a free heart. To what 
end, then, are we aUowed this exceptional liberty to 
reject that path, unless a special interest attach to 
our use of it ! And, if so, ace we not then surely 
iBotched f Is it not clear that the Power which has 
therein ceased to move us, has retired only to ob- 
serve, to see how we pass through this discipline of 
self -education 1 The sense that a supernatural eye 
is upon us in duty is so strong, because the relaxation 
of constraint comes simultaneously with a deep sense 
of obligation, just as the child is instinctively aware, 
when the sustaining hand is taken away, that the 
parent's eye is all the more intent on his unassisted 
movement. The sense of jtuigment, of a constant 
vigilance exercised over the secret exercise of free 
will, can never be obliterated from the human breast. 
The mind is pursued into its freest movements by 
this behef that the Power within could only 
voluntarily have receded from its task of moulding 
us, in order to keep watch over us as we mould our- 
selves. And tliis instinctive conviction of the super- 
natural Life surrounding us in the exercise of our 
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moral respousibility, is taken up and strengthened b 
that mysterious guidance through the labyrinth i 
outward circiunstances which ahuoat all observant 
consciences feel to be fiill of purpose in its adaptation 
to their individual moral wants. That sense of an 
internal spiritual vigilance over us which is first and 
moat deeply impressed on the mind in every experi- 
ence of moral obligation, is echoed by the experience 
of outward influences, as we see those moriil situa- 
tions prejiared for us which are most needed to dis- 
cipline our special gifts, or supply our special de- 
ficiencies, or bring home lo us our si>ecial sins. The 
experience of moral responsibility first inspires, and 
the personal appeals of Providence deejwn, the trust 
in the moral Power that embraces us. According to 
the conception of Feuerbach, the blind ^encics of 
the universe first develop into consciousness in man 
— a belief which renders the whole experience of 
moral obligation utterly inexplicable. Like a mount- 
ain summit, the human mind then stretches upwards 
into vacancy, whde it covers a mass that is rooted in 
tlie earth. The moral nature must, then, be wholly 
determined by the physical agencies on which it is 
reared. And to suppose that they could give a 
power of self-determination of which they are not 
themselves possessed, or issue in a sense of obligation, 
when they are a mere bundle of necessary forces, is 
to suppose I4atura at once free and servile, vigilant 
and asleep. 

Take anotlier teat whether or not the moral con- 
stitution of man contains in itself any distinct evi- 
dence of independence or dependence, of being in 
itself the aummic of creation, or of showing its high- 
est perfection in that receptive and listening attitude 
which implies that there is a region beyond and 
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! it from whicli it may receive and hear what ia 
essential for its guidance. A great discoverer, 
or a great genius in purely human arts, is a man 
who, after he has learned all he can, shows a deep 
self-reliance and an imperious audacity in making 

combinations and Btrilcing out new enteiprises. 
Jn such arts a man who jealously restrained his own 
impulses of self-confidence would be at once felt to 
lie aecond-rate, — to be a copyist. How is it that by 
the universal assent of mankind this is otherwise in 
relation to moral excellence, that the ideal char- 
acter — the character which we even regard as morally 
the most original, that is, as embodying the most of 
trae creative genius — ia of the opposit* type f How 
18 it that humility, or the habit of waiting to be 
ruled by some power that is acknowledged to be 
often mortifying to self, — not enterpiiso or the 
'ambition of boldly striking out the path most in 
harmony with previous theory and experience,— ia 
regarded as affording the highest type of moral ex- 
cellence 1 If a real revealing character draws men 
on, in proportion as they have faithfulness and trust, 
this ia natural enough. But if spiritual progress is 
all aelf-caused, and our religion is only the high-tide 
mark of our self-atuined practice, it would seem that 
a certain boldness and self-dependence and natural 
arbitrariness would he the best means of access to 
new and better standards of moral conception. Yet 
it ia the very basis of a religious character, and of 
the essence of that prophetic power which has most 
influenced the fate of men, — it is even the essence of 
such characters as that of Socrates, no less than of 
that of Christ, — to be utterly dependent on guidance 
from within. It is no accident that the highest and 
finest minds are essentially of the leaning typo, and 
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marke^l chiefly by humility. This truly indicates 
tliat those learn most of moral truth who are most 
willing U) l>e passive in the hands of God. Were 
Cj0<i only the glorified image of man, those who had 
the greatest amount of intrinsic self-reliance and in- 
born impetuous impulse, would be as much leaders 
in the spiritual and moral as they are in the secular 
world. 
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SCIENCE AND THEISM' 

There is a vague, general dread that Science, if fairly 
faced, is atheistic in its t«iidency. Men are haunted 
with the phantom of a power that they dare not 
challenge, which is rumoured to ha,ve EUperaeded and 
exposed natural theology, and to be gradually with- 
drawing every fold of mystery from the universe, 
without disclosing any trace of God. I hope to show 
that, though Science cannot be exi>eeted to reveal 
God, it is nevertheless far more favourable to Theism 
than to Atheism — indeed, that it presents to the 
thought a spectacle of incredible incoherence without 
the theisfcic nexus. On every side alike — in the ab- 
sence of this ground-faith — analysis unravels the 
component threads of reality, but dissipates, by some 
strange sleight of hand, the living force that wove 
them, and loaves us at last with a so-called " equiv- 
alent " for concrete fact, which, like dry colours 
Bcraped off a picture, has indeed been fetched out of 
«otual existence, but which no power could ever con- 
stitute into it again. 

' PrincipUs o/FsyiAology. By Herbart Spencer. LoDgmanB, 
' ]8fi6. On (fte Ori^n of Species by Meam of Natural Selection, 
^ or the PreservaHfm of yatowed Baces in Che Struggle for Life, 
LBy Charles Darwin, l^ndon. Murray, 1S60. 
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The object of all science ia said truly to lie the 
attainineDt of unity. But unity is an nmhiguous 
word ; and there are two ideas concerning Bcienlific 
unity in vogue, one of which ia syuonymoiis with 
generality or high abstraction, the other with tlie 
idea of a real tie or bond. The one notion of unity 
is derived irom each single science, aud is related to 
concrete fact exactly ae universal truths are related 
to particular cases. Here the unity is really tbe 
unit of which the individual elements are fractions ; 
there ia no uniting, because there is no possibility of 
real separation even in thonght. The special cases 
illaatrate the abstract whole ; they cannot be hound 
up together, because they are only different aspects 
of the same thought. The other notion of unity ia 
derived not from single sciences, but from the con- 
junction of many, and denotes the vincidum, or sheath, 
under which branches of thought or existence, really 
different in kind, are taken up into a single complex 
root or stem. In the former case the unity and the 
variety are both purely formal, aud the tie or bondia 
purely intellectual, — standing for the necessity in our 
intelligence of explaining different examples by the 
same rule; in the latter case the unity is ajHweer — hold- 
uig together positively divergent provinces, distinct 
forms of existence. Now Science, properly regarded, 
aims, I believe, at reaching both these kinds of unity, 
each in its right place. In each single science it 
aims at generalising the particular cases into the ab- 
stract formula which includes them all — at getting 
back to the fundamental conception of the science 
by studying to comprehend all ita phenomena in 
one law. But universal Science docs not attempt to 
ignore the real differences of kind between the special 
phenomena of its various branches ; and therefore it 
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aims not at faJsely idontifying radical distinctions, 
but at finding out how they may be really united 
irithout being confounded. 

The real unity, then, at whicli true Science aims 
is unity of conception. Where it can identify appar- 
ent varieties na mere modifications of one and the 
same conception, it does ao, and creates a science. 
Where, on the other hand, it can make the imiverse 
conceivable to ua only by admitting, to the fid), 
Bpflcifie and ultimate differences of kind in its phe- 
nomena, it admits those differences, and studies to find 
the higher unity not by further generalising, but by 
looking for a uniting povxr. The only test we have 
of the truth of scientific hypothesis is the degree of 
aid it gives lis in representing to ourselves at will 
the facts of the universe without distinct individual 
b study of each. Nothing is leas scientific than any 

■ hypothesis which tries to run one set of facts into 
another without justification, in order to evade the 
admission of a distinct root. Instead of increasing 
oar means of representing the universe, such a pro- 
cedure confuses and disturbs them. Why was Co- 
pemican astronomy preferred to the old Ptolemaic 

I astronomy J First, because it rendered the mental 
[ representation of the facta studied simpler than 
^ before ; next and most, because it suggested new 
and true representations of relations not hitherto 
represented to the mind at all. It was one step to- 
wards a justification, to find that we could conceive 
a simple relations what had hitherto been conceived 
as most complex relations ; but when that mode of 
conceiving the planets' motions suggested modes of 

■ including quite other relations (such as the motion of 
I bodies on the earth's surface) in the same thought, — 
I that is, not only simplified what had before been 
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reduced to defiiute conceptions, but reduced other 
facts within the scope of the same definite concep- 
tions, — the thing was regarded as certainly estab- 
lished. Of course it could not be proved. No one 
can «<« wbftt force keeps the earth in her orbit, or 
the moon in hers, or what draws the atone to the 
ground. It is still quite conceivable that no such 
forces exist at all, but quite different and far more 
complicated forces, producing the same effects. But 
the belief in the new astronomy is grounded on the 
assumption that whatever hypothesis gives our reason 
the best means of representing actual fact, gives us 
that means juat because it is the reflected image of 
actual fact. For instance, why do scientific men 
daily attach more and more credit to the wave-theory 
of light, and less and less (I believe) to the atom- 
theory of matter T Simply because the former not 
only enables them to represent all that is hitherto 
known, but daily increases their |>ower of represent- 
ing to themselves hitherto unknown relations of light 
and colour. It is a working hypothesis, opening up 
ever new explanations of relations hitherto more or 
less outlying and unattached. The latter (the atom- 
theory) hss, on the other hand, never represented 
anything bat the combining proportions of chemical 
substances, and is a more arbitrary form of tliat. It 
is a dead addition to the law of combining propor- 
tions, suggesting nothing beyond it. 

Alt science, then, aims at enabling us to represent 
fact more and more completely to our own minds. 
It takes accurate representative power as its best 
test of reality. Hence any attempt to merge the 
liisiinfHif. characteristic of a higher science in a 
lower — of chemical changes in mechanical — of bio- 
logical in chemical — above all, of mental changes in 
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biological — is a negloct of the radical aaaiimptioiil 
of all science, because it is an attempt to deduce re- ' 
presentations — or rather misrepresentations — of one 
kind of phenomenon from a conception of another 
kind which does not contain it, and must have it 
implicitly and illicitly smuggled in before it can be 
extracted out of it. Hence, instead of increasing 
our means of representing the universe to ourselves 
without the det^ed examination of jiarticulars, such 
a procedure leads to misconstructionB of fact on the 
basis of an imported theory, and generally ends in 
forcibly perverting the least-known science to the 
typo of the better known. 

These remarks apply almost necessarily to any 
view of science that excludes the conception of a 
I primary mind in the universe ; unless, indeed, it be 
I bold enough— which it never is — to assert that at 
I every stage in the evolution of the universe new 
I phenomena throng into existence, self-created, which 
I had no previous equivalent, no spring or source of 
' at all, — which admit, in short, of no analysis 
I into any antecedent phenomena. If this be admitted, 
I then Science is a body of thought, which, starting 
rfrom concrete reality, utterly loses a thread at every 
I Btep back into the past, till it unravels into the 
"Pure Nothing." Mental phenomena fall off first 
I into the "Pure Nothing," as they rose last out of it; 
I then vital phenomena drop away, then biological, 
I then chemical, then mechanical ; lastly geometrical ; 
■ and Science has rendered her accoujit by gradually 
J wiping out her score. This system, which deifies 
I the creative power of Zero, is the boldest but also 
I absurdest form of Atheism. In it Science boasts to 
I be identical with Nescience. No one ever seriously 
I held it, though of course it has been maintained. 
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But, Nihilism apart, science can only be atheistic 
through tliB confiiaion of the two kinds of unit_ 
have mentioned — Le. through that extreme analysis 
which admits no radical differences of land in the 
phenomena of the univei-se at all, and proposes thei-e- 
fore to deduce all the complex combinations from , 
the more simple, and these again, nltimately, from 
some highly abstract and simple formula or unit of 
existence — ^the nutshell of the universe — by pure 
analysis of that unit into its constituent element*. 
Tliis danger might be escaped, if such speculators 
cboae to maintain that Beason is absolutely incapable 
of uniting the particular sciences into a single whole, 
and can neither analyse one into the other, nor find 
any living tie or knot by which to combine them, 
but must be content to bring their common analogies 
to light, and keep their distinctive phenomena apart 
But this is exactly what Atheism almost always de- 
clines to do. Indeed, could Atheism take this coarse, 
it coidd scarcely long survive as Atheism. To admit 
the reality and irreducible nature of mental pheno- 
mena — to admit that they cannot anyhow be analysed 
into physical — is either to put a period to all inquiry 
as to cause, or to open a broad way into Theism ; 
and the less men believe in an Infinite Being, the 
more thirsty usually is their ciiriosity about the sup- 
posed genesis of our mental nature. 

The result is, that the problem of all atheistic 
philosophers has been, not to find the real ultimate 
link between the different classes of natural foi'ce 
and life, but to soften away as much im possible 
the one into the other, bo as to make the transition 
imperceptible, and so introduce a thoroughly new 
creative force as if it were but an expansion of that 
beneath it. It is a mere self-deception of philosophy 
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i to accept the graduality of the stages by which life 
L ascends, from tlie gravitating force of inorganic matter 
to the highest pinimcle of human reason, as any sort 
\ of- evidence that the universe was all implicitly in- 
f volved in its earlieat stage. There can be no reason 
t m assuming, contrary to all evidence, that all forces 
f and all organisms, and all life and all reason, lie shut 
} up implicitly {i.e. without any manifestation or pos- 
f aible symptom of existence) in that which seems 
) force and no oi^aniam, and no life 
I and no reason. If this assumption be not made, 
, then, as we know only of one great power totally 
I escaping sensible analysis and yot able to effect 
' sensible changes — the power of mind — the natural 
. assumption is, that tlie actual and sensible additions 
t Ik> existence come out of that power. What is gained 
Iby showing the gradiialiiy of the transition from one 
l^txeative process to another 1 Because only a small 
I addition has been roiwle to the living resources of the 
arid, is it any the move possible to identify it with 
l-tJiat wliich it is not ? Becanae the boundary between 
t Vegetable and animal life ia not very distinct, can 
fire any the more ignore the fact that some fresh 
r power has been given to the world when a loco- 
motive capacity gradually creeps into it t Because 
I'ttte creeping is so gradual, ia it any the more pos- 
I nble to identify it with no-creeping 1 Because the 
I wttomatic action in the infant very slowly opens into 
^ eonsraousness, is consciousness at all the more capable 
of identification with automatic action 1 Because 
instinct and habit are the unconscious instruments 
of adapting means to ends, and intelligence is the 
conscious and voluntary adapter of means to ends, 
shall we telk of the germmd intdligeiice in the pro- 
i of the bee ? As correctly, or more coirectly 
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(for the act mai/ become eemi-coQscious and Bemi- 
voluntary), might we talk of the iutelligent cough 
by which a man adapts the action of hia lungs to 
the removal of an obatniction in the windpipe. 

TluH attempt to analyse away the positive ad- 
ditions of creative power, by merely noting how 
gradually they steal into the universe, appears to 
show most strikingly how the absence of theistic 
faith tends to expel reality from science, and to 
make philosophy the universal solvent of fact, in- 
stead of the spirit which investigates the order, 
correspondence, and the ultimate connections of all 
fact in the concrete and complex unity of the highest 
life. Thus, by far the moat able recent writer of 
this school, Mr. Herbert Spencer, who, as I said in 
my first essay, utterly disclaims Atheism, but yet 
recognises no evidence that the inscrutable Cause of 
the Universe is what the Theist means by a personal 
God, looks for his definition of "life" in a survey 
of all the phenomena, vegetable, physiological, and 
psychical, of which it is ordinarily predicated. He 
defines it thus : " Life is the continuous adjustment 
of internal relations to external relations ; " or more 
at length, but less simply ; "Life is the definite com- 
bination of heterogeneous changes, both simidtaneous 
and successive, in correspondence with ej^temal coexist- 
ences and ieipieiuxs." Now, if Mr. Spencer only means 
by this to indicate that which all forms of what is 
ordinarily termed life liave in common, we ought to 
be grateful for this contribution to the analysis of a 
most complex conception. But he slides in imme- 
diately a very favourite axiom of the religious 
know-nothing school, that all differences between 
the phenomena of the lower and higher sciences are 
differences of degree — differences in the stags of ex- 
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[ pansion — ^not differences of Mnd ; and so ]H'oceeda to 
I'.aeduce that the highest mental life has nothing more 
' 1 it than is indicated in this definition. He first 
k Overlooks, ignores, rejects, the special characteristics 
|. of personal life — which would he legitimate in form- 
Q abstract idea — and then, foi'getting that it is 
P alratract, and that all the differentia of the highest 
I kind of life has been neglected, he clips down that 
[bighest kind of life to the limits of his definition. 
[There is positively nothing in his conception of the 
I higher hfe to indicate a real difference of kind 
[■ between man and a vegetable. He must therefore, 
t of course, reject originating power — free-will in man. 
\ He does so : and thus defends his position : — 

"Reapecting this matter, I will only further my, that 

[ ftBe-will, did it esiat, would be entirely at variance with 

f ttat beneficent iieceasity displayed in the progressive 

L evelutioii of the correspondcDce between the organism 

f toA its environment. That gradual advance in the 

['moulding of inner relations to outer relationa, which 

I'tias been delineated in the foregoing pages — that ever- 

' extending adaptation of the coheaions of paycbical states 

to the connections between the answering phenomena, 

which we have seen to result from the accumulation of 

experiences, would be arrested, did there exist anytbii^ 

which otherwise determined their cohesions. As it is, we 

see that the coi'respondeace between the internal changes 

and tlie external coexistences and soi^uences must become 

more and more complete. Tlie continnoua adjustment of 

the vital activities to the activities in the environment, 

accurate and exhaustive. The life 

and the liappiness greater^ — -must do 

relations are determined by the outer 

the inner relations to any extent 

other agency, the harmony at any 

moment subsisting, and the advance to a liigber harmony. 
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n'Du1<l alike be interrupted to a proportionate extent |1 
tbere would be an arrest of tbat grand progression which J 
ia now biaring humanity onwards to perfection." 

— which only means that Mr. Spencer thinka free-will I 
A priori unlikely, because it ia not a eelf-adjusting 1 
apparatus, but a self -adjusting spirit ; because it ia -] 
not determined absolutely by the e.tternal world, but | 
determines itself after free intelligent judgment on 
both wofMb, internal and external " Tiie psychical 
states," as Mr. Spencer denominates a ni<t/i, "cannot 
determine their own cohesions." I do not know a 
more remarkable instance of the confusion between 
the jmitij of the sciences and the identitij of the 
sciences, than is given by this development of volun- 
tary life out of the idea of vegetable life. In the 
vegetable, Mr. Spencer says, the self -preservative 
correspondence between internal and external changes 
is simple, limited to a narrow region of space, and 
almost limited to the present moment in time. In 
the auimal, with the gradual growth of a nervous 
system, the corre3]>ondenc6 becomes much more full 
— extends over a wider region in space (as when the 
bee is driven far and wide for its honey), and reaches 
over a longer time (as in the instincts which provide 
against the future emergencies of seasonal change). 
In the intellect of mau it reaches its acme by the 
ripening of forecasting instincts into a widely- ranging 
consciousness. The " afferent " nerves bring reports 
to the brain, — the common-hall through which, now, 
almost all sensations pass, and where they establish 
a mutual understanding, so as to have theii' reports 
compared, connected, and enlarged. Here, too, 
ensues the conflict as to which of the "afferent" 
nerves shall get the command of the "eiferent" 
uerves which convey motory impulses from the brain. 
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5'hia conflict is what wo mean by voluntary choice. 
8 psychical states, which are too weak to win, and 
merely candidates for an " efferent " nerve, are 
jlpiir passive memories, emotions, and the like. The 
victorious candidatea are ouv volitions. And thie 
! the ratiaaaie of our moral nature! — biology ex- 
ending from mental life all that does not suit the 
identlBc analogieB in her own domain ! Have I not 
Kjnme reason for saying that this ia a confusion of the 
l-flciences, not a unity of the sciences i Is it not clear 
I'ithat this positive method ]>ut3 Into the higher science 
f M little more than it gets from the lower science as 
I it can possibly help ? — that it strives to varnish over 
r their distinctions, instead of to combine them ) How 
[ could even the semi -intelligent life of the higher 
I wimaU be described merely as a cohesion of psychical 
f States, if the notion did not come up from the vege- 
f table world beneath 1 The unity that was not in the 
|.BOurce cannot be in the result A cohesion of 
L umultaneous and aerial changes is all that is seen in 
Kibe vegetable, and therefore a cohesion of simultaneous 
i uid serial changes is all that can be found in the man ! 
There is, however, as is generally supposed, a 
Imiuch mightier stronghold of the nou-theistic view 
T of the Universe in Mr. Darwin's recent biological 
I discoveries, than in the view of those who believe in 
I the ultimate identity of all sorts of forms, physical and 
psioral, and who explain away, as a mere change of 
■ form, the gradual accession of power wliich is gained 
at every step in the ascent from the force of gravity 
to the force of will. Mr. Darwin has discovered that 
very many of the more important modifications, and 
especially the improvements in animal and vegetable 
oi^nisation, are ultimately due to what looks at 
~rst sight very much like a fortunate accident. At 
VOL. I K 
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least be abowe t]iat of an inilefinite 
iiidivid(ul variations in the type, that one which 
tends to give an advantage to the individual in the 
atrnggle for life in any particular region of the 
world, teuda also to be perpetuated in that region ; 
while any variation that tends to cuiise a disadvantage 
to the individaal in any particular region, tends also 
to he ertinguished in that r^oa The mode in 
which thia happens k very simple. A creatnre 
with any variety of OT^nisation useful to it, is in a 
position to avoid danger or to procure food more 
easily than its fellows which have not that variety ; 
it is therefore likely to have a less difficult and 
disturbed existence, and a more numerous family, 
many of which will inherit the variety : on the other 
hand, all creatures bom with a vaiiation of organisa- 
tion that is unfavourable to their escape from beasts 
of prey, or to their power of procnring the most 
appropriate food, will tend to die off exceptionally 
soon, or, if they live to breed, will breed descendants 
inheriting the unfavourable variety, and therefore 
in special danger of extinction. Hence Mr. Darwin 
has apparently discovered a principle which accounts 
for the selection of improved types, — improved, that 
is, in reference to the evasion of danger or the com- 
mand of the means of subsistence, — and for the 
extinction of deteriorated types — deteriorated, that 
is, in relation to the same conditions — without 
assuming that there was any more special de^gn in 
the elaboration of the former than of the latter. It 
is as if Paleys imaginary watch, which immediately 
disposes the finder to believe that it was made by 
design, were traced to a manufactory containing a 
great variety of other instruments, varying through 
all degrees of usefulness and uselessness ; the more 
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sefij, however, having been at once valued anc! pre- 
lerved and multiplied through the appreciation of 
m'&e external ^orld, while the vast number of useless 
■ones had been neglected and allowed to go to decay. 
["Jit this were so, people would at once bo apt to infer 
that tlie useful articles had been originally no more de- 
signed than the useless ones; though, once produced, 
they had been taken better care of, and multiplied 
in much greater numbers. If it were discovered that 
a certain poet had written nineteen or twenty eenae- 
leBs stanzas, and nine hundred or a thousand stanzas 
of little meaning, for every stanza of pure poetry, 
tiiough the latter had all been carefully preserved 
and published by a delighted world, while the former 
liad been at once forgotten, such a poet would 

(probably be supposed to have written his more 
popular pieces by accident ; though, when written, 
a was not accident which caused them to be valued 
and sedulously preserved. And, in the same way, 
Mr, Darwin's discovery that an improvement of 
organisation is only a single one amongst many 
changes which are not improvements, and many of 
which may be changes for the worse, suggests to 
■many minds that there was no more design in the 
improvement which is perpetuated simply because 
it helps the animal to live, than in the variations for 
y the worse which were soon lost, simply because they 
a it more difficult for the animal to live. In a 
l-word, Mr, Darwin's discovery seems to bring hack 
I the idea of luck into the modification of the forms of 
[" vegetable and animal existenca The varieties which 
jBnceeed are those which liappm to be in harmony 
1^ with the external needs of the creature ; those which 
e extinguished are those which liappen to be out of 
Fharmony with those needs. The old conception of 
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Natund Theology rested on the notion that t 
anticipated all tlie wants of the different classes of 
creatures, and gave them at once and exactly what 
was most suited to those wants. What la the 
difference, it will he sai<l, between trying a hundred 
experiments in organisation which fail, to one that 
succeeds, and playing at a game of chance where the 
odda are a hundred to one against you 1 

I will try to answer this. What Mr. Darwin has 
discovered is, a general system or constitution for the 
modifying of physical organisms ; and, as soon as 
any general constitution is established in the place of 
what looked like individual acts of adaptation or 
design, the jurisdiction" of the inquiry as to design 
is clearly removed from the domain of the individual 
oi^anism to that of the general constitution under 
which it is liable to he modified ; so that the true 
matter to be inquired into obviously is, not " Is there 
any more special design in the variation of type 
which profits an animal than in the variation of type 
which is disadvantageous to it 1 " hut rather, " Is the 
system, as a whole, one which implies design or noti" 
Now, in discussing this, I must note, first, that 
struggle and competition for food — the preying of 
one tribe of animals upon another — is not by any 
means a new fact, but is one of the old puzzles of 
natural theology ; but that which is a new fact, and 
one of Mr. Darwin's discovery, is that this struggle is 
the direct means of adjusting the organisms of the 
vegetable and animal world more completely to the 
conditions in which they live, ie. of impomng the 
physical type of the various tribes of vegetables and 
animals. So far, I think, Mr. Darwin's discovery 
tends to diminish rather than to increase the old 
difficulty of animal conflict, and of the preying of 
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^ene order on anotber, Gince the effect of all thiB ie to 
introduce a greater pei'fection into organiBation, and 
I a greater economy into the whole system ; the tribes 
I of plants and animals which are capable of economis- 
liog their means most, gaining a great advantage over 
ll^oae which are incapable of it, and bo gradually 
I.BUperseding them. 

Sir Joseph Hooker has pointed out a very reraarfe- 

l.able illustration of this, in showing that the plants and 

|:aniraals of the old world, which have, of course, had 

)re complete sifting by the process of natural 

lifielection than those of recently discovered lands, 

I have acquired so great a superiority over the plants 

K and animals of New Zealand, and South America, 

r that they almost always beat the latter directly they 

ire imported from home. Thus tlie English fly soon 

supersedes entirely the disgusting and enormous 

blue-bottle of New Zealand. The English rat drives 

out the Maori rat. The little clover compotes auc- 

(cessfally even with the phoiTnivm teiujx, the sword- 
flax, "a plant of the coarsest, hardest, and toughest 
description, that forms huge matted patches of woody 
rhizomes, which send up tufts of sword-like leaves six 
to ten feet high, and inconceivably strong in texture 
and fibre." This is "the weak things of the world 
. confounding the mighty" over again, though in a 
L,purely physical sense : — the explanation, no doubt, 
1 being that in the old countries only those kinds of 
■Tsgetables and animals whose habits of life and 
'i have become in the highest degree economi- 
rvive ; and that these, when transplanted to 
gions where natural selection has not yet formed 
h habits of economy, drive everything before them, 
Bi— the grasses sucking away nourishment fi'om the 
■ great indigenous ferns and flax, the rats and flies 
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exploring and appropriating, with habits of ancestral 
economy and cunning, the storehouses of the native 
rats and Hies. Hence, surely, it is obvious that the 
competitive system of nature, which, before Mr. 
Darwin's discoveries, looked simply purposeless and 
cruel, is now at lost Ehown to evolve higher and 
more economical types of organisation types — which 
are more consistent with the wants of man, and less 
likely to come into collision witb him. This is the 
removal of a difficulty, not the addition of one. 

But, tlien, is not this self-acting arrangement for 
weeding the universe of ite inferior organisms capable 
of being interpreted as a ^bslilute for a sovereign 
mind, as the explanation of what mimics the action 
of a sovereign mind, rather than as the indication of 
a real sovereign mind 1 Does it not, like the nebular 
theory of astronomy, seem, if once assumed to be in 
action, to be as sufBcieiit for the phenomena which 
come out of it, as the theory of an intellectual and 
conscious Creator 1 That must, surely, depend 
rather on its relative place and importance iu the 
universe, than on any examination of its particular 
operation. You cannot adequately judge whether 
geological causes might have produced the flint axes 
and knives or not, till you can compare, on a wide 
scale, what is actually produced by purely geol<^cal 
causes, with what is actually produced by human 
puri)ose. Now, I observe that Hie Darwinian theory 
starts from the assumption of orgauic types compe- 
tent to reproduce themselves, and needing external 
food for their perpetuation, as its point of departure, 
and does not profess to go back for its origin to what 
I may call the ante- tentative and ante-competitive 
era of the universe, when the store of forms was as 
little variable as the store of forces. Moreover, it is 
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I obviona that the Darvinian theory is quite incapable 
of explainiug the specifically human phenomenon of 
the rise of what may be called an anti-Darwinian con- 
Bcience, vhich reati'idns and subordinates the principle 
of competition, inspiring pity for those poorer types 
of nature which, on Darwinian principles, simply 
stand in need of extinction, and expending the best 
elements of human energy ou the rescue of weakness 
and tlie redemption of sin. 

In other words, the selective power of tlio com- 
petitive principle is limited to the functions of 

, physical life in the universe j it cannot explain at all 
bow physical hfe, capable of reproducing itself, comes 
into being from that which is not capable of repro- 
ducing itself ; it can explain still less how, out of a 

I system sharpened and improved solely by comi)eti- 
tion, comes an order of beings who put strict limits 

I on competition, curb it in the higher pails of their 

, own nature, and recognise that he who will not 
"break the bi'uiBed reed" is higher far than he who 
labours to extinguish a low type of humanity, how- 
ever unpromising for the purposes of futui'e " selec- 
tion," instead of to use and elevate it Taken, then, 
in its true place in the universe, the Darwinian 
explanation of the laws of organic progress seems to 
tne to make for the theistic argument instead of 
against it. The evidence that the world is weeded 
of its lower organic types by the success of the 

} higher, is no explanation of the growth of life out of 

' that which is not living, and is no explanation of the 
growth of love out of tliat which is not loving. I 
think Mr. Darwin's discovery rather supports than 
weakens the impressiou that all these suburdinate 
systems or constitutions in the universe are raised 
one above the other by a Being who emhracea in 
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Himself the full scope of all. Certainly, in showing 
that the bitter conflicts of animal (as of vegetable) 
life lead to higher types and greater economy of 
function, it somewhat dispels the darkness of a suffi- 
ciently difficult problem. That which seemed to he 
mere war, is now seen to be war that weeds the world 
of what is worse adapted to its particular place in it, 
for the sake of what is better adapted to iJiat place. 

And here seems the right point to note that neither 
the scientific ptinciple of what is called the "correla- 
tion of forees" (that is, the equivalence of forces which 
seem to be of very different kinds, like heat and 
motion, or heat and no-vous action, or nervous action 
and thought), nor the Darwinian law of selection by 
conflict for existence, seems to throw the smallest 
glimpse of light on the origin of human free will, 
and that sense of responsibility of which free will ia 
the absolute condition. As for the Darwinian law, 
it is simply inconceivable {supposing you deny free 
will to the lower types of organic beings, out of 
which, in his conception, the higher species are gradu- 
ally elaborated by natural selection) that an accidental 
variation should introduce iree will ; and, as we have 
seen, Mr. Spencer asserts that if (by any possibility) 
it could be so, it would be a change so destructive 
of the harmony between " the vital activities " and 
" the activities in the environment," that the indi- 
viduals burdened with so fatal a quality would soon 
succumb in the conflict for existeuce. It is incon- 
ceivable that any law of tranmrnsion should introduce 
an element of freedom which was entirely absent from 
the universe before. All that is supposed to vary in 
the qualities derived from ancestors, is the proportion 
in which they are mingled, and, so to say, the mode 
of application to the universe outside. But that a 
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■ necessary being should give birth to a being with 
I any amount, however limited, of moral freedom, is 
r infinitely less conceivable than that parents of the 
or fish type should give birth to a perfect 
oal. An aecidental variation only means a 

variation of which you cannot determine the direc- 
[ tion ; but you can determine that the direction of 
. variation will not outi-age all the laws of parentage. 

But if the Darwinian principle wholly fails to 
[ render such a fact as free will in the offspring of 
f absolntely determined natures even conceivable, bo 
L equally does the supposed scientific principle that all 
f the higher forms of force are mere liigbly-refined and 
L complex equivalents of the lower fonna. If all the 
L lower laws of force and life are absolutely fixed and 
I inviolable, then they cannot revoke their own consti- 
I bition when tbey issue out of the region of biology 
[ into that of moral life. If it be the essence of all 
[ things to follow fixed laws, if there is nothing but 
ngeable force moulding the universe by its 
I gradually concentrating strength, then the conscience 
I of man is a delusion, and hia sense of responsibibty 
L and freedom must be explained away. But if the 

pressure of necessity is really removed juat at the 
I very point where the sense of the awful importance 
1 of our choice is most intensely realised, — if the iron 
[ chain of events by which our course is guided is 
I unclasped, and we are poi-mitted to go either to the 
t right hand or to the left, just when wo are most dis- 
Ltinctly conscious that a false step is an irretrievable 
C and infinite evil,- — then we cannot be the offspring 
f of law, or mere embodiments of definite force. The 
1 logic of Science is consistent, but it does not explain 
I freedom. We know that we are morally free ; and 
I ve know that a free person cannot be the issue of 
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rigidly unfolded laws. It is impossiblo for necesBity ' 
to emanoipate itself. Only if the observed necessity 
hfts been the " must " of a. diviue free will, can that 
"miiBt" be withdi'awn, and freedom restored wher- 
ever the materials for aolf-determination have been 
granted. The identity of all the sciences is assumed 
only at the expense of the falsification of some, and 
the total abrogation of one. The main facta of man's 
moral nature — all those which assume personal re- 
sponsibility, duty and sin, merit and demerit, praise 
and blame, reward and retribution — all those on 
which the great interests of mankind centre, all 
which are the life of reverence and love — are swept 
away into meaningless unreality by the absolute iden- 
tification of moral science with the uatuitd sciences 
on the summit of which it stands. It is dangerous 
enough to scientific reality to confuse intelligence 
with instinct, and to describe memory aa " a weak 
form " of perception ; but it is the suicide of a 
science to manufacture a theory of morid obligation 
out of the materials of physical necessity — a theory 
of vision for tlie blind. i 
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Mb. Fox's conception of the Eeligious Ideas makes 
faith not the controlling and regenerating jiower of 
human life, but the natural completion and onilwl- 
lishment of an otherwise maimed and iragmontary 
exiatence. He presents us with a kind of popular 
Pantheism, which adds the last heantifying touehes, 
as it were, the intellectual finish, to the temporary 
happiness of earthly existence. He assigns to man 
' ' } place in the universal order, pieces tlio human 
mind into its propei' niche in the great scenic display 
of Creative power, and shows man's adaptation alika 
for a God and a future. He discovers a religious 
firmament so sublime and universal that it benda 
equally over all aspects and de\elopments of human 
nature, and is the ornament of all. He argues for 
Gad and immortahty, and the final extinction of the 
J negation which we call evil, on piineiplcB derived 
[ from a disposition to tnist universal human hopes 
I and to complete the cycle of human progress. In 
a vroi'd, the sense of harmony — the sesthetic faculty 
- — seems to require a icligion for man, and, therefore, 
such religion as will satisfy this sense of harmony 
' On the JUligious Idem. By William Jolmaoii Fox, M.P. 
Londtm: Cbartss Fox, 1349. 
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must be true. Such seema to be the general drift 
of Mr, Fox's Pantheism. Indeed, his book gives so 
alight and rhetorical a statement of this lesthetic 
phase of religion, that, were it not for the attraction 
which this kind of artistic religion seems to have, 
eBjMcially for those who make up for the absence of 
a real faith by the poetic religiosity of their views of 
the universe, it would hardly perhaps be veiy useful 
to point out what appear to be its chief deficiencies. 
But its eclectic width of sentiment, its generous pro- 
mise of harmonising a satisfying faith with all positive 
religions on the one hand, and with all modem science 
on the other, its really liberal tone to more positive 
forms of faith, and its imposing dress of illustration, 
are so representative of the school of easy-going 
Eesthetic religion, as to deserve to be regarded as a 
distinct type. 

Mr. Fox gives as the Religious Ideas whidi are 
the constituents of all forms of faith, Eovelation, 
God, Creation and Providence, Redemption, Human 
Immortality, Duty, Heaven, and proceeds to discuss 
the grounds on which he considers them not merely 
subjective, but representative of realities beyond the 
mind. This discussion is not an important part of 
his book, and I may pass it by with the remark, that 
did anything essential depend on this part of hia 
reasoning, he would have built upon very precarious 
ground. A philosophy which puts the evidence of 
religious faith on the same ground of ceitainty with 
the pieaumption that the most natural of Shat- 
speare's characters either do exist, have existed, or 
will exist {p. 27), and makes mere " cmLijniiij/ wiih 
the laws of nature indicative of reality" (p. 26), 
would not win any very general assent. It is, how- 
ever, quite unnecessary to deal with these general 
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remarks on the criteria of objoctive existence, 1: 
, in the succeeding chapters Mr. Fox begins all over 
, again with each of bis religious ideas, when he cou- 
I aiders them separately. After urging the usual difB- 

cultiea against the possibility of any positive reve- 
' lation, that is not sanctioned by the mind of man, 
I Mr. Pox gives his own completely pantheistic idea of 
f revelation — pantheistic, I mean, in the sense that it 

advisedly confuses the personalities of God and man 
—thus : — 

" Wlierever moral anil apirituai truth au^esta itaelf 

to the mind, grows iu that mind, pasaea from it t« other 

mindB, there is revelation." — P. 45. 

And again ; — 

" There ia a state of mind to which it conies — not pre- 
tamatarally, there ia no conjuration in the case, there ia 
no violation of law ; it comes in hannony with the great 
lawa of matter, mind, spirit. When a man haa meditated 
in solitude or discuaaed in society — if he has become 
familiar with antique volume^ or haa listened to living 
teachers — whenever and wherever he haa felt himself 
moat at one with the scheme of things in which he 
exists i when, his mind retiring from petty struggles and 
petty enjoyments, or aeeking relief from its weight of 
sorrows, allowing the course of his thoughta to run freely, 
he haa perceived, amid the various confusion of things, 
Bome moral truth aa it were beaming from above, there 
has been Ood'a revelation ; and let him lay it to his heart 
and cherish it." — P. 46. 

Now, inspiration is in truth denied altogether 
wherever it is reduced to a consequence of lawa 
that aet independently of the strictly personal, ie. 
individual, relation subsisting between each human 
Boul and the mind of God. ^Vhat God anggesta by 
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means of laws tliiit are, to use a, matheiimttcitl phrase, 
no funclion of the individual, aa e.g. the general laws 
of fonnal thought, lluti cleftrly is not inspiration. 
The truBBt and highest view of our relation to God, 
is to regard Him as a distinct person, having lawB in 
Hia own nature, partially like those which He has 
given us for our nature ; and then what He com- 
municates to us by the general laws regulating the 
constitution which He gave us, and which we have 
modified, is in the ordinary course of His provi- 
dence ; what He communicates in consequence of 
prayers of our own,— -imploring Him not to leave 
ns to the providential laws which regulate and 
develop our present self-educated faculties, but to 
take up a personal relation to us in our present state 
as self-formed beings, — may be regarded aa inspira- 
tions. Tiie sense I wish to convey will perhaps be 
best illustrated by a comment on Mr. Fox's explana- 
tion of his own meaning. He says ; — ■ 

"When the impulse came to Gibbon, in the ruins of 
the Coliseum, amid moulJeriii;; walla and deepening 
shadows — when It blended with hia recollections of 
grandeur passed away, and of its contrast with that other 
strange form of grandeur which had taken its place — no 
voice, indeed, from the clonds or from the earth said 
audibly to him, ' Ro and write the history of the Decline 
and Fall of the Roman Empire, in sentences as gorgeous 
aa the hues of that sunset by which it is typified ;' but 
the impulse came, came oombinedly from without and 
from within ; it was the sort of occurrence which, told in 
Oriental phraseology, would be, 'The word of the Lord 
came to such a one, and said. Go thou and do this great 
work.' "—P. 58. 

Now this example, chosen no doubt expressly on 
account of the irreverent spirit pervading the great 
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work alluded to, ia admirably calculated to illustrate 
the difference between natural auggeation and divine 

i inspiration. The impulse that came to Gibbon was 
obviously the consequence of natural capacity, acted 

I on by the laws of asaociation and memory, and 
stimulated by ambition and a moral spirit that was 
partly due to hia own free acta, and I am certainly 
not at all disposed to deny it a place in the general 
plan of Providence ; still it was the result of the 
peraonal attitude of Gibbon'a own mind, excited by 
the objects and sights around him. It was the eSect 

, of general laws acting on the particular, partly self- 
created, character of Gibbon's mind. On the other 
hand, that would be inspiration which proceeded, not 
from a regular development of the mind within, 
affected by its own volitiona and laws, but from the 
spirit of God freoly entering into it, whether as a 
consequence of inward need or entreaty, or for any 
other reasons such as might be sufficient to the divine 
mind. The moral distinction between the two cases 
would be tliia : Our facultiea once given, are greatly 
under our own control, and their action, when once 
placed under the govei'ument of our wills, is no 
longer entirely from above, but ia affected by every 
one of our own moral acts, so that their later sug- 
gestions are no longer purely from God as at first 
they might be, but are the complex results of God's 
providence and of the nature He gave us, taken 
together with our own free volitions. Here then a 
term is introduced due to our own free causation, 
and not of God at all. Inspirations, on the other 
hand, must be communications given directly and 
whoUy from God, eveu though they be coloured, and, 
BO to say, reduced by the limitations of the finite 
nature which receives them. The difference ia some- 
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what tte same as that between the conduct that 
would he sn^ested hj a, friend's past relation to ub^ 
when received into our mhid and modified there by 
our own actions and history, and that suggested by 
the livintf friend once more before us. Even in thw 
case there might be misunderstanding, owing to onr 
incapacity ; but the new impulse, the new shock, is 
from without, and not from our own self. Gibbon's 
impulse was thus not a direct communication, but 
the resulfc of his nature modified by the laws that 
governed hia life, and especially by his own volnntary 
acts;. had it been a pure inspiration, it might have 
been somewhat similar yet very different^ and would 
have suggested to him to write a history that should 
attempt to trace in a very different spirit the in- 
fluences exerted over the world by the mora! and 
intellectual characteristics of the Homan empire. 
Mr. Fox, in refusing, both philosophically and prac- 
tically, to make the distinction, appears to me to miss 
the very essence of religion, at the outset of his wort. 
Besides, no theory of Religion could be complete 
that failed to distinguish between mere poetic i 
spiration (a pre-eminence of original faculty), and 
that universal inspiration of the Spirit which, so 
long as it continues to visit us at all, comes direct 
from God, without being any further discoloured than 
the inadequacy of our minds to comprehend fuUy what 
is communicated, requires. Mr. Fox banishes this 
Holy Spirit entirely from human life by not admitting 
any personal discourse of God with the mind. Before 
leaving these remarks on the nature of inspiration, 1 
may just add, that if what I have laid down he true, 
then the two kinds of God's intercourse with the 
mind, by faculty, and by direct teaching, would 
coalesce in any being absolutely perfect, since, when 
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untainted by neglect and sin, every faculty would 

remain the same channel of divine powei- that it was 

I at fixBt, and God would ha aa purely represented in 

I the suggBBtions of o, pei'fect nature educated in Btriot 

[ obedience to divine law, as in any direct discourse : 

'q. fact, the two would be identical. 

Revelation, Mr. Fos argues, supposes a revealer, 
[ and from the very consciousness of arnimunimlim to 
r the mind, of something entering it which was not 
there before, we reach the conviction of a power, a 
I life, beyond the sphere of our conscioiiBness, and yet 
I able to connect itself with us through those mys- 
terious sources of being that we cannot penetrate, 
entrance of pain from unseen sources, of 
sing, of beauty, of right, of approval or dis- 
approval, all this necessarily impHes a life, nay, a 
j mind, which hna access to the hidden springs of our 
■ own : and this Being, once conceived of, is invested 
I with the highest functions and powers that are con- 
[ aistent with the education and the wants of the 
I people or individuals who have lifted their thoughts 
[ up to Him. Mr. Fox traces the conception of God 
in the Jewish scriptures, through the stages of 
Deliverer (when the release from the cruel bondage 
of Egypt formed the summit of the people's con- 
ceptions of beneficent power), of Legislator {when 
the reduction of the barbaric elements in the Israel- 
itish society to a divine order seemed the most sacred 
and difficult of tasks), and of a divine Defender in 
battle (when the inroads of unjust and swollen 
powers caused the preservation of national liberty to 
be the greatest need and toil of the people). He 
then notices the Christian phase of religion which 
makes God a Father, and seems to regard it as but a 
temporary phase of the religious life. 



" And llien came tlie phase of supplicalion ; the re- 
liance upon pity in the Divinity ; the plaintive, childlike 
cry that called on God as ' our Father ' ; then came those 
thoughta of mercy, and patience, and kindness, forheur- 
ance aud all long-auffeting, which the woes and miserieH 
of humanity hove made but too enduring a form of the 
theological conception."— -P. 72. 

And this is giving way, he thinks, in our own 
day, to a mcniification of faith which regards God 
chiefly in his aspect of — 

..." universality, of a pervading power ; not only 
of an impartial providence over all human beings, of all 
countriea and religiona, but of an essence, a spirit, a soul 
of the universe, incorporate with all and in all, which 
manifeata iteeK in every (lower that bloBaoms, in every 
star that shines, in every cloud that flits across the sky, 
as well as in that everlasting arch which henda over all 
and proclaims the Infinity coexisting with all these 
seeming and transitory modifications." — P. 74. 

That this so-called higher conception of God's 
nature is strictly pantheistic, we learn from the next 
chapter, where, io commenting on the idea otpluralUt/, 
which Mr. Fox thinks has never been excluded from 
religion, he accounts for the want of sympathy 
shown towards Christian Unitarianism, by its en- 
deavour to conceive of God as an infinite person, 
distinct from Nature and humanity. He says : — 

" It was a step in the doctrine, though it might at first 
seem in a backward direction, the ascription of Godhead 
to Christ. ' God in Christ ' was something towards God 
in humanity, as God in humanity was a progress towards 
God in universal nature. There alone we find the 
infinity which satisfies the thought ; and departing from 
those blended notions that our own habit of conceiving 
of persons infusta into the mind, there we see one whose 
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conntenance towarda na id in all tliat is grand and lovely 
I — who ia one with tlie majestic frame of the heavens and 
I Jlie earth — one with the mighty movementa oF material 
tnature — one with intellectual and moral development in 
I iamanity — who lives, hreathes, thinka, feels, acta, in and 
I liy all that is — all that is being one with Him, and He 
I All and in uU. Such at leaat ia the hiut effort wliich the 
I 'human mind eeema to have made in the endeavour more 
l.folly to develop this notion of infinity, which ao early 
1 «id 80 strongly assooiatea itself with the thought tif 
Tetod."— P. 87. 



Now in tliia account of the manner in which the 
true notion of the great Eevealer dawns upon the 
Imman mind. Mi: Fox seems to me, like iill believers 
a pantheistic creed, to destroy what he has set up, 
i get to so high a conception in the end as to in- 
■ validate all the premises with which he started. It 
I IB strange how the lesthetic faculty, craving the ex- 
ment of absolute infinitude for its contemplation, 
I breaks loose from the restraints that the moral and 
[ faitellectual nature would put upon it, and leads to a 
I aystem as destitute of spiritual support as it is full of 
^ latent contradictions. The original grounds of faith in 
a divine cause and inspirer fail, the moment the per- 
sonal faculties which discover Him are surrendered 
in favour of the newly-found Spirit Mr. Fox's own 
I arguments are, that fear, gratitude, admiration, and 
I love, arising on occasion of the events of outward or 
F inward life which have no other cause, all imj)l^ cwt 
■objed, a terrible power, a heneficent giver, a Being 
beautiful and subliifie, an object for affection ; — but 
the newest and highest modification of our concep- 
tion of this Being, according to Mr. Fox, ia that of 
& universal Essence, an all-pervading life that is as 
much represented in the fear, the gratitude, the ad- 
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miration, and the love, as in the object of these 
emotions. True, it waa this power which (in its 
infinite aspect) startled the fear ; but then (i 
finite capacity) it directly felt it. And so the sup- 
posed discovery turns into a mere childish game at 
hide-and-seet, where the finder and the found 
identical, and yet each must be evidence for the 
existence of the other. 

Now, all the real spiritual evidence for the exist- 
ence of a divine object of our worship is upset at 
once, the moment we cease to distinguish between 
the worshipper and the worshipped. It is assuredly 
ae certain that God is an object of recognition for 
our minds, as matter for our senses, and that too by 
an exactly similar act of faith, equally irresistible 
(when the appropriate faculties are awake) and equally 
incapable of demonstration. But what would be 
said were any pbilosopher to reason thus : 
tainly perceive an external world as a reality beyond 
me, and to that perception I accord my faith ; but 
truer modification of this conception of the external 
induces me to say, as a more complete description of 
the fact, that this external existence beyond me was 
itaelf the percipient agency which acted in me at the 
time"? I am totally unable to perceive any differ- 
ence between nonsense such as this, and tlie religious 
theory which relies on human faculties for reporting 
the presence of a divine power, by them perceived, 
and asserted in the very act of perception to be differ- 
ent from ourselves, — producing what we could not- 
produce, giving us what wo could not take, feeling 
differently from us, acting differently, thinking differ- 
ently, — and which nevertheless presently turns round 
and says, "This Being is not in fact distinct from ua, 
and we have found out, after all, that whUe we were 
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arching for a fit object to adore and love, we were 
only in want of a more perfect knowledge of our- 
aelvea to show us, that it mattered not whether we 
loved the beneficence or the gratitude the most, since 
both are ultimately identical." The mysteiy of re- 
ligion can never be solved by a process which identi- 
fies the creature and the Creator, and it were better 
to place no faith in our spiritual discernment at all, 
than to credit tiio witness and yet deny his existence, 
which is the condition of his credibOity. 

To my mind the assertion of the Pantheist, "I 

believe in God," is a contradiction ; for when you 

look for the subject of belief, it has vanished into 

the object, and you have the facta of fear, gratitude, 

etc., attesting the existence of their object, yet 

denying the existence of their source, — unless any 

one is willing to admit that source and object are 

identical, so that all reciprocal functions in mind are 

I circular, and end where they begin ; the fear of the 

\ creature flowing out into the power of the Creator, and 

I the power of the Creator renewing the fountains of 

I the creature's tear. 

But I have said more than enough on this sub- 
ject : no one is or can be a consistent Pantheist in 
thought, and little would the system affect mankind 
I did it end in the mere logical absurdity in which it 
E begins. Unfortunately it is not so ; it has always 
I moral consequences, and the attempt to sink the per- 
I sonal distinction between man and Gkid by resolving 
■ the former into the latter, is always followed by the 
loss of those personal relations of affection and con- 
science between them which are the very life of 
religion. When the universe is resolved into one 
mighty Being, and history into His self-developed 
life, and all human minds are but finite sprouts from 
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the same infinite roet, it is impossible that the same 
importance can be attached to the particular relations 
■ of any single being to that great fountain of life Trith 
which he is believed to be already necessarily at one, 
as must belong to the hopes and fears of beings who 
know themselves to be free to wander from, their 
Creator, and to be bound to Iliia, if at all, only by 
ties which tiiey themselves may break, Tliis form 
of faith necessarily dissolves the personal and volun- 
tary ties between the creature and Creator, in 
substituting a kind of physical tie which nothing (it 
is believed) can dissolve. God is already at one with, 
nay in essence identical with, His creatures ; He is 
80 by the ties of Being itself ; He himself lives in 
them, their acts are His, their lives are His,— where 
then is the room for the spiritual ties which can only 
exist where there is a voluntary connection that 
might be broken, for the gratitude that requitea 
a free and full obedience, for the love that works 
willingly that it may win love again, for the prayer 
that asks what it might not otherwise receive ! All 
the highest portions of human life would be im- 
possible, were the spiritual and voluntary relations 
between person and person superseded by one vast 
community of life, which, insiu-ing unity in the whole, 
beyond the power of dissolution, would destroy all 
moral unison, and change the everlasting Father of 
Christ into the all-pervading Essence of Spinoza. 
No wonder that Mr. Fox considers the Christian 
conception of God a form of the theological concep- 
tion that has endured too long : for if the infinitude 
of God is to be conceived of aa absolute, and His 
universality consists in His bearing the same relation 
to all His creatures, like the physical laws which Mr. 
Fox takes up as affording us an analogy for Hia moral 
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nature, then indeed the Christian conception, of His 

. rule attributes to Him superstitious partialities and 

I dielikes. 

In treating of divine attributes Mr. Fox is, of 

f eourae, obL'ged to give up the " hohness " of God, in 
the common, and, aa I conceive it, the true senae of 
the word. He conceives that to -cepresent Him as 
of " purer ejea than to behold iniquity," and as 
"angry with the wicked every day," is an arbitrary 
and degrading superstition : — 

" Wiser he, to our perception, who perceives the rela- 
tion and Buh -ordination of evil to good — who apprehends 
that the Deity meant virtue to he a progressive thing in 
human nature, to be attained by trial and struggle ; and 
the comparative and relative perfection of hia heiag only 
' ) be reached by strife within and without, from wliich 

• the spirit mounts stronger and yet stronger after every 
conflict, until it basks in the brightness of the nnclouded 
xaja of the perfectly Holy." — P. 84. 

This is so obvious a consequence of the premises 
Mr. Fox had already assumed, that I need not com- 
ment upon it further than to suggest that tho theory 
■which makes the subordination of evil to good (so 
much insisted ou by the necessarian scheme) the means 
of making virtue either intelligible or desirable to 
man, professes to explain much more than it can : 
all that, at the most, it could account for would be 
the introduction of temptation into the world, not of 
Bin. If needed as a background to set off the beauty 
and glory of virtue, the possibility of sin would do aa 
well as its reality ; and if sin bo not really a moral 
consequence of lilwrty, but only a providential con- 
trivance for enhancing the brilliance of virtue, the 
same effect eouid be produced by retaining all the 
moral phenomena of conflict and effort, only with 
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tlie provision that they should all ond in victoiy. 
Nor let it be said that this would be a deception 
which would be unworthy of the Divine Being, and 
which would fail in its end, because finding that the 
danger was always surmounted, it would at last be 
disregarded. The moral struggle is always a decep- 
tion, it it be true that we only deceive ourselves in 
the belief that two or more possibilities are open to 
us ; and it would be as easy to Providence to im- 
plant in us the belief that it was only our own effort 
which prevented us from falling, as it is now \o con- 
vince us that we have fallen by no neeessity, but 
only by a moral wilfulness of our own. One would 
think that it might have been as easy to contrast 
virtue with the danger as nith the reality of vice ; 
let the traveller's road pass along the brink of an 
awful chasm, at which his head tiUTis giddy, and he 
will need no fall to convince him how very wise it is 
to keep his footing if he can ; if the only object is 
to make a didactic impression on his mind, and show 
him the blessing of his position, this might surely be 
as well effected by the terrors of anticipation ; and 
it seems a useless cruelty to add the misery of actual 
degradation. 

Tiie arrangement of Mr. Fox's book is almost as 
defective as its reasoning. In speaking of God, and 
drawing out the divine attributes, he argues from the 
human principles within to the divine character which 
they reveal. From our fenr, he deduces our faith in 
a Power ; from our gratitude, in a Beneficence, 
around us. It is clear, therefore, that he should 
have considered the moral faculty in man, before 
speaking of the holiness of God, to which it corre- 
sponds. But this would not, in truth, have suited 
his purpose ; had he done so, he would have forced 
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upon himself the very queetions which his previous 
RBBQinption as to the all-pervading agency of God 
had led him to pre-determine. And so he puts this 
part of the discussion only at the very close, in time 
to aid him in determining the destiny of man, but 
too late to cast any light back upon the character of 
God. I must just notice how essentially the truer 
arrangement might have affected the conclusions 
arrived at, had it been faithfully followed out. The 
feelings that wo have towards another being do notteach 
us to enter into that being's character ; gratitude 
does not explain to us the feeling of beneficence ; 
nor admiration the essence of beauty ; nor fear the 
hidden nature of power — they tell us that some 
Object of these feelings is, not what he is ; what we 
feel for him, not what he feels for us. We must be 
in his position, dispensing good, creating beauty, 
wielding power, before we begin to understand the 
hidden life of Him who was the object of these 
feelings of gratitude, admiration, and fear. Hence 
we begin to know God, not in worship, but in action ; 
not when we are filled with affections recvprocul to 
His, but when we feel the same turned upon other 
beings beneath and around us ; and then it is that 
the moral faculty begins to act, telling us His wishes 
as to the regulation of our conduct, and so speaking 
to us implicitly of the law which guides His own. 
We know that He has been good to us, and when 
we begin to labonr for others we enter into the 
knowledge of His goodness ; we know of His power 
over us, and when we first wield that power over 
others we begin to understand divine responsibility ; 
we know His displeasure, and when we begin to 
blame and punish, we learn something of the emotions 
that accompany His discipline ; but we have no 
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knowledge of Ilia hvlijtfss till we have formed some 
conception of the whole character which this de- 
tailed experience of right and wrong tends to form 
in us, and of the relative power of the various springs 
of action resulting in ns after we have either obeyed 
or resisted these individual moral directions. 

By limiting his view to the sentiments we feel 
towards God (which are partly the root of our faitli 
in His being, but explain nothing of His nature), and 
omitting those that we do or might feel wilh him, 
Mr, Fox lias missed the very point in the psychology 
of religion which might have diverted him from his 
religious theory. I mean the fact that there are 
Bomo sentiments which we feel with God, but 
some that we feel without Him, and in opposition 
to His, in the actions of our life. Here it is that 
the separation between the divine being and our 
own ought nocessarily to come in : here it ia that 
we should at once recognise that He is not the 
infinite person that gathers up all being in Himself; 
here ife appears not as a force, but as a voice ; not 
com|>olling but appealing, wishing what we dislike, 
disa]iproving wbat we wish ; here ia the eternal 
protest against Pantheism, God not in man, but 
against him, telling ns of a life sejiorated from ours 
AS far as the East is from the West ; identifying our 
(tuti/ ivith His dreirf, when our own desire is different 
from our duty, and so providing us with proof that 
our being is not only distinct from His, but in very 
innny of its tendencies widely divergent This case 
of tite moral faculty, where we feel that God exerta 
no forae over us, but has sentiments directly contrary 
to our own, giving us His wish but saying nothing of 
His will, laying aside His power, and speaking only of 
right bf/ort our decision, yet distinctly telling of His 
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pleasure or displeasure nfterwards — this surely would 
decide for ever that His being and ours are not really 
one. By considering only our affections towards God, 
which afford no possible means of comparing oar 
natures with His, and deferring the consideration of 
the moral faculty which exhibits His spirit in close 
contact with and contrast to our own, till this very 
meagre survey of the divine attributos was concluded, 
BO that the most complete and obvious means of 
distinguishing between the human and divine person- 
alities was neglected, Mr. Fox has avoided difficulties 
that his form of religion can never solve or explain 
away. He haa formed his conceptions of Deity on the 
analogies of physical science and tlie newest thought 
of the age, and only where that fails him, and he can 
get no account of the future destiny of individual 
man, does he ask the human conscience to tell him 
Bomethingof the futureof humanity, tliough he omitted 
L to question it as a witness to the nature of God. 

It will easily be understood what kind of a moral 
I sense Mr. Fox's system vril! alone admit : it is a mere 
I taste or tendency in man towards the more beautiful 
rse of conduct, which of course must take its place 
amongst the other tendencies of his nature. God 
being in all man's nature and actions, He is in this 
too, and, it would seem, more essentially, more per- 
manently, in this than in the otJiers; but still the 
fatal vice of all-pervading power comes in, so that 
even this becomes only one mode of the manifestation 
of that power, and cannot therefore he considered as 
the only tnie expositor of God's mind. Conscience 
is not, according to Mr, Fox, an expostulation with 
man, but an impulse in him, and its efficiency and 
strength in God can of course be estimated only by 
its results : so that the only means we could have of 
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estimating the nature of the divine ruler would be to 
strike a kind of average of the varioua impulses of 
■which He is the source, at the same time taking into 
account the indications of increasing force in this, the 
highest impulse. The miserable vagueness in the 
treatment of this primary revelation of God's nature, 
the speed with which it is dismissed, and the suspicion 
with which it is treated rather as a rendezvous for 
impositions, than as our highest oracle of truth, is the 
most melancholy indication in this hook. It is a con- 
sequence of this theory of the moral sense, that Mr, 
Tos pushes aside all retributive punishment as a 
superstition — he even calls it vindkHve, a term that 
ought only to be applied to the anger excited by 
personal feeling ; and as a natural consequence, the 
attribute of justice is nowhere given to God. Re- 
pentance becomes, of course, a mere discontent with 
an unsatisfactory and inharmonious position in 
creation :— 

" Repentance is the opening of the heart to the mild 
and benignant influences of nature — an impatience of 
being any longer a discordant atom in that great system 
of things — a longing to be entirely at one with the life 
that is, and the life that is manifeBting itself in progressive 
development." 

One might have thought that an atom sufBciently 
humble when placed in such a position would rest 
contented with the great work to which it was 
instrumental, the development of more perfect har- 
mony elsewhere, till it were swept along in the in- 
creasing stream of progress. But in this way must 
every system distort and caricature the moral nature 
of man, which takes the analogies of material science 
into the region of the spiritual life. 

One sees clearlyj indeed, in the chapter on Crea- 
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I tion and Providence, that this is the side from which 
I Hr. Fux has approached the solutian of the religious 
I problems of this book. The difficulties involved in 
the conception of Creation being, however, totally 
nnreligious, so long, at least, as a divine power is not 
. changed into a mechanical force, I pass them by with 
the remark that Mr. Fox, whilst ridiculing unmerci- 
fully the theory which makes distinct volition the 
creative power, has nothing better to substitute him- 
self, but the dork phrases, " the infinite evolving the 
finite," — and " the one infinite, universal, and eternal, 
the great Original," giving out "modifications and 
manifestations." 

But the theory of Providence Is one which, unless 
harmonised with general moral and physical laws, 
can assuredly stand no longer ; and yet it is one 
which has exerted so profound an influence over 
every Christian mind from the earliest Christian 
I ages to oui- own, that to part with it would be to 
^ve up the very life of religion. Mr. Fox dismisses 
the difficulty by giving up all particular providence, 
— ie. resigning Providence entirely,— in favour of 
general laws, and stating his belief that the whole 
aeries of objects and events are only complex results 
of a number of different and general laws. There 
are laws, he says, of the material, the mental, and 
^e moral world, and no one class ever interferes 
with any other ; the material result is the consequence 
of material laws, the moral of moral laws ; and 
physical consequences are no more varied for moral 
reasons, than moral consequences for the sake of 
physical results. Now putting aside entirely at 
present the question of mii'acles (which of course 
woidd be assumed impossible by one who admitted 
the truth of this assumption), I am quite willing to 
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admit this rale ; iis, for oxomple, to uae Mr. Fox's 
illustrations, " The ship not seaworthy will founder, 
whatever cargo it may bear of knowledge c 
Tolence;" "The careful will accumulate, though his 
heart be as hard as the nether mill-ston&" It is 
quite certain that in the ordinary course of Pi-ovi- 
dence, neither do the physical effects ever fail to fol- 
low their appropriate causes, nor do the monil effects 
of a man's own moral actions ever fail in their n 
results on the mind. Yet to admit this is not to 
banish Providence from the lives of individuals any 
more than from the life of classes. One may even 
admit that of which there is at present no proof, 
that the first moral as well as physical constitution 
of every one, results as certainly from the moral and 
physical constitutions of his ancestors, as physical 
effects from their causes. Yet there is opening wide 
enough for the action of particular providential 
agencies, without the necessity of assuming that in 
the construction of the general laws of the universe, 
God chose such as in His infinite wisdom He knew 
should be the best suited to the moral wauts of everi/ 
individual cose. 

Such an assumption would be impossible to prove, 
and sometimes seems to be untrue, as instances of 
strong seeming exception to the beneficial operation 
of these laws are constantly forcing themselves upon 
us. The true assumption with respect to these 
general laws, I am inclined to think, may be this, — 
that they have been so contrived as to be the best 
possible for the diffusion and strengthening of good 
in every individual case, did men always act with 
God and on the side of right. The human intro- 
duction of moral evil has introduced a confusion, 
however, into their operation, so that they often tend 
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to give force and diffiisiou to evil by the very means 
originally intended to aid and cheriali good. An 
example of such a case might be taken from that 
well-knowu law of association, that the most vividly 
interesting thoughts gather closely round them all 
the dreaa of objects and events in which they were 
I first clotlied, so that the least of these last wUl recall 
I the former to the mind. In the minds of those who 
regulate their thoughts by the highest law, never 
allowing themselves to dwell passionately on any but 
noble objects, this is a law of transmutation which 
changes at a touch the dross of physical sensations 
to the pure gold of the highest feeling. On the 
other hand, where the nde of conscience becomes a 
cipher in the heart, this law intended to transmit 
i^encies of good becomes powerful for evil. Other 
cases might be adduced. 

But this is not all : not only is there providence 
in the general laws of God ; but there is philosophical 
room also for its introduction into the destinies of 
particular lives, as all Christians have always held. 
Clearly we roust look for that introduction at the 
points where all the analogies of physical law faU, — 
in the free decisions of the human will. Here it is 
that higher suggestions are soconatanlly/e/ito occur, 
and to ha so strangely beneScent in their results. 
Here it is that a thought or feeling darting into the 
mind, which, were it not for God's providence, would 
have never entei'ed it, changes the whole course of 
duty and the whole destiny of life. From such 
momenta of decision as these, go forth not only the 
immediate volitions, but the issues of life and death, 
and God, who knows the fates that await us, may 
often save us from the operation even of physical 
laws, not by suspending litem, but by leading us from 
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their sphere of action through the suggestion of an 
act that the will is prompt to do, or of a thouglit 
that detains us for a time from soma eager pursuit, 
And thus, though it may be always true that no 
providential interference shall come between the care 
of the raiser and the accumulation of his gold, yet it 
may, perhaps, intrude behind the sordid passion, 
At least, if the passion of avarice be not wholly 
rooted in him, but still be submitted sometimes to 
the deliberation of conscience, it may happen that a 
higher motive may for a time charm his heart into 
an hour's carelessness, and so cause the loss of all 
his hoarded gain : for the Providence who always 
carries out our volitions to their consequences, yet 
often interferes to prevent them, wherever that may 
be possible without a compulsion that He will not 
use. And so, too, though " the ship not seaworthy 
will founder, whatever cargo it may bear of know- 
ledge or benevolence," yet it God saw that such 
benevolence ought not to perish. He might turn 
aside its course by a suggestion of other duties in 
the moral deliberations preceding the decision to sail. 
There is one consequence of this view of Provi- 
dence whicli is worthy of notice, and may, perhaps, be 
thought in some measure a verification of it. It has 
often been noticed that in very nide and very low 
states of society, individuals seem cheap, and that no 
visible Providence guides their lives at all. On the 
other hand, the higher the mind, the more it seems 
to glide into the region of providential control, and 
not only to he tilled inwardly with a finer spirit, but 
guided outwardly through the ways where Gtod's in- 
fluence will be greatest. Now tiie reason of this is 
plain on the supposition that the inlet for Providen- 
tial care is through those moments of deliberation 
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I when a higher suggestion will avail. For in any 
Fflociety where men have not yet reached the stage of 
I moral deliberationj this sphere is closed ; they are like 
I physical atoms borne about by forces which they 
never stop to control or direct; there is no space 
f left between motion and action, desire and volitioD, 
[ where a suggestion may be interposed that could 
' change their course. Animals who are blind slaves 
I ,of impulse, driven about by forces from witliin, have, 
BO to say, fewer valves in their moral constitution for 
the entrance of divine guidance ; and evil men who 
would not follow any thought but the fixed self-willed 
purposes of their selliEh hearts, sbiit the door on 
Providence, and imprison their fate in a darkness 
where comparatively little of this special guidance 
can reach. On the other hand, the minds that are 
alive to every word from God, give constant oppor- 
tunity for His divine interference with a suggestion 
that may alter the courses of their Hves ; and like the 
ships which turn when the steersman's hand but 
touches the wheel, God can steer them through the 
worst dangers by the faintest breath of feeling, or 
the lightest touch of thought. Will not this reconcile 
the universal faith in a Providence watching ever 
over our lives, with the most strenuous doctrine of 
immutable law, physical and moral, to any one, at 
least, who holds the liberty of the human will 1 I 
have given some little space to it, because Mr. 
Fox's remai'ks on the modem scientific notions of 
law, as exploding the old notions of Providence, 
are not only likely to be generally impressive, but 
lie at tlie very root of his system, and colour bis 
views throughout For Mr. Fox obviously writes 
in constant dread of being supposed to beheve any- 
thing superstitious, especially anything that could 
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come into collision with the discoveries of physical 

What, then, I have attempted to show in thia 
essay ia, that free will is the very centre of humao 
personality, and that as, without it, it ia impossible to 
distinguish hetweeo the agency of man and the agency 
of God, 80 it is equally impossible to distinguish 
between human impulses and divine inspiration ; — 
finally, that without free will, special divine 
guidance and special Providence could mean no- 
thing except either a miracle (a suspension of law), 
or such an eternally pre-established harmony as 
should have made universal law to fit absolutely every 
particular case of human difficulty — a conception only 
consistent with the denial of free will : whereas, 
granting a lindted free will to man, there is room for 
Providential guidance in the life of every man who 
is capable of guidance by spiritual influence. 
would be useless to follow Mr. Fox into the d' 
(rf his reasons for believing in immortality, or into his 
conception of the Christian religion, with these vast 
differences as to tlie very foundations of religion in 
the rear. The only useful discussion that is possible 
between those who differ so widely, is discussion of 
the fundamental differences from which their other 
differences emerge. 
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' As there is a substance, I believe, which not only 

la in water, but actually kindles at the very 

touch of water, so there certainly are insatiable 

doubts, which not only resist the power, but seem to 

kindle at the very centre of Christian faith. There 

L IB one question which I should have supposed set at 

t for ever in the mind of any man who beheves 

Ifeither in the revelations of conscience or those o£ 

r Scripture, — the question whether or not it is per- 

[ mitted to man to htom, and grow in the knowledge ot. 



I God. If that be not 
r have assumed that religii 
Ktwcause useless, yearnings 



—which professes to sati 



I, for my part, should 
was a name for unwise, 
in the heart of man ; and 



,t the revelation^— whether natural or supernatural 



isfy those yea 



|-<nmply a delusion. Yet so closely twined are the 
J threads of human faith and scepticism, that probably 
Kiialf the Christian world scarcely knows whether to 

' WTtalia BevelaiiBn ! A StTUscifStroums on the Epiphany; 
f lelUch are adiled, "Letters to a Stwdeni nf Theology on the 
Jnmjidm Lectures qf Mr. Manael." By the Kev. F. D. Maurice, 
, Cambridge. Mocmillan, 1869. Preface to the Third 
on of Mr. Mansel's BampUm. Lectiires on the Limits 0/ 
Ueligioua TTuntght. London. Moiray, I8fi7. 
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think that the subject of revelation is God Himself, 
or only aome fragments of His purpiose for man ; 
while professed apologists for Christianity are often, 
like Dean Maneel, far firmer believers in the irremov- 
able veil wliicli covers the face of God, tban in the 
faint gleams of tight which manage to {lenetrate what 
they hold to be its almost opaque texture. 

And, as I have intimated, this doubt is not only 
not extinguished by the Christian revelation, but 
it seems in some cases even to feed on the very 
essence of revelation. Dr. Manael, for one, seems to 
regard the Christian revelation almost as express 
evidcQce that God is inscrutable to man, in that it 
only provides for us a " finite " type of the infinite 
mystery, and presents to us in Christ not, he thinks, 
the truth of God, but the best approximation to that 
truth — though poasibiy infinitely removed from it — 
of which " finite " minds are capabla In other 
words, he believes in the veil even more intensely 
than in the revelation i nay, he seeme to think this 
conviction of hia — that the veil is inherent in the 
essence of our human nature, and indissoluble even 
by death itself, unleaa death can show na how to 
evade the formal laws of human thought — likely to 
enhance our reverence for the voices, so mysteriously 
"adapted" to finite intelligence, which float to us 
from behind it. " In this impotence of Reason," he 
says, '' we are compelled to take refuge in faith, and 
te believe that an Infinite Being existe, though we 
know not how ; and that He is the same with that 
Being who is made known in consciousness as our 
Suatainer and our Lawgiver." And again, in the pre- 
face to his third edition : — 

" It has been objetted by reviewers of very opposite 
schools, that to deny to man a knowled^ of the infinite, 
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b to make Revelation itself iniposaible, and to leave no 
a for evidancBB on which reoeon can he legjlimatelj' 
employed. The ohjeution would be pertinent, if I had 
ever mointaiued that Revelation is, or can he, a direct 
motiiieBtBtion of the inAnite nature of Ood. But I have 
constantly asserted the vecy revetse. In Revelation, aa 
in Natnral Heligion, God ia represented under finite con- 
ceptions, ailapteil to finite minds ; and the evidences on 
whicli Ihe nutliority of Revelation rcsta are linite and 
comprehensible also. It is true that in Revelation, no 
less than in the exercise of our natural facnlties, there ia 
indii'uctly iiidicatod the existence of a higher truth wliioh, 
BM it taimot be grasped by any effort of human thought, 
cannot be wade the vehicle of any valid philosophicnl 
criticism. But the comprehension of this higher truth ia 
no more necessary either to a belief in the contents of 
Revelation, or to a reasonable examination of its evidences, 
than a. conception of the infinite divisibility of matter ia 
necessary to the child before it can learn to walk." 
Thus, revelation, as it is conceived by Dr. Manael, 

. is a mere adapta,tion of Truth to human forms of 
-thought, whether it come through conscience or 
throiigh Scripture ; in both cases alike it is the 
formation in our minds of a " representative idea," or 
type, of God, not the direct presentation of the 
Divine Life to our epirite, which lie holds that we 
could not receive and Kve. By conscience the vision 
of a. holy but finite Judge, Ij»wgiver, Father, ia borne 
in upon our hearts, namely, throngh the oonscious- 
nesa of our dependence and of moral obligation ; by 
Scripture the historical picture of a finite law, a 
Providence adapted to finite minds, and lastly, a 
finite but perfect Son, are presented to our eyes. 

I That is, certain messages have issued from the depths 
T the infinite mystery, and have been mercifully 
rflnslated for us into the meagre forms of human 
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thought : some of them are spontaoeoiisly welcomed 
by human consciences ; others, attested as they 
are by superhuman marvels, and not inconsistent 
with the revelations of the conscience, are ac- 
cepted aa convincing by human reason ; and botli 
alike help to teach us, — not what God is, — but 
how we may think of Him with least risk of un- 
speakable error. 

By these necessarily indirect hints, — the truest of 
which our nature is capable, — Dr. Mansel entreats us 
to hold, and to guide our footsteps ; calling them 
"regulative truths," by which he means the best 
■working hypotheses we are able to attain of the char- 
acter and purposes of God. They are the only 
palliatives of that darkness, to which the blinding 
veil of a human nature inevitably dooms us. Hevela- 
tion, we ai'e told, cannot unloose the " cramping " 
laws of a limited consciousness ; it cannot help the 
finite to apprehend the infinite ; but it can do some- 
thing to guide us in our bHndness, so that we may 
not, in our ignorance, fall foul of the forces and laws 
of that infinite world which we are unable to know ; 
it can give us a " conception " of God, which is quite 
true enough as a practical manual for human conduct. 
But, to use Dr. Hansel's own words, "how far that 
knowledge represents God as He is, we know not, 
and have no need to know." 

This theory of Dr. Mansel's called forth from Mr. 
Maurice a reply, which was not merely an embodi- 
ment of a completely opposite conviction, but the 
insurrection of an outraged faith, the protest of 
a powerful character against a doctrine which pro- 
nounces that all the springs of ita life have been 
delusions, and which tries to pass off human notions 
of God in the place of God. The somewhat thin 
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r and. triumphaiit logic of I>r. Mansel, — tlie evident 

preference for analysing the notions of man rather 

than returning to the study of the realities from 

which tiiose notions were derived, — the dogmatic 

, sentence passed on human Beason, condemning it to 

I be inipriaoned, as loug as it remains human, in " the 

I finite," — and most of all, the gospel of God's inaccesa- 

1 ibUity, — might in any case probably have drawn 

I from Mr. Maurice a strong protest ; but when all 

1 these instruments were used avowedly in defence of 

! Ohriatiaiiity, and Christ was put forward, not 

I perfect revelation, but as the least inadequate 

[ of the divine nature, I do not wonder that the tone 

of Mr. Maurice's reply was, if always charitable, 

I often almost austere. Dr. Mansel had preached that 

sphere of Reason is the field of human things ; 

' Mr. Maurice holds that every fruitful study of 

I human things implies a real insiglit Into things 

I divine. Sr. Mansel taught that the human mind 

" cramped by its own laws " ; and that divine 

[ realities, therefore, so far as they can be the subject 

of its thoughts at all, must be stimted, or, as the 

I phrase is, " accommodated " to the unfortunately 

dwarfed dimensions of the recipient: Mr. Maurice 

holds that the mind of man is "adapted" to lay a 

\ gradual hold of the divine truth it is to apprehend, 

< and to grow into its immensity; instead of the 

I divine truth being "adapted" to the little capacities 

* of the human mind. Dr. Mansel conceived that 

Christianity tells us just enougii to keep us right 

with a God whom we cannot really know ; Mr. 

Maurice, that the only way we can be so kept right 

is by a direct and, in its highest form, conscious par- 

I ticipatiou in the very life of God. 

On what, then, did Dr. Mansel profess to base hia 
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mind, iind proves it to iie the painted veil of " ropre- 
I sentative notions" oi God, and not God Himself, 
who has filled our spirits in the act of worship. 

I hold, then, that this was Dr. Mansel's first, and 
lerhaps deepest, error. He mv that we have no 
"theory" of God wliich is not presumptuous and 
self-contradictory, and he argued therefrom that we 
have no knowledge. Surely he might have learned 
better from the simplest facts of human life. Have 
WB any " theory " of any human being that will bear 
a moment's examination 1 Yet is our communion 
with our fellow-men limited to a consciousness of 
our own notions of them 1 Are not " fixed ideas " of 
human things a sign of a proud and meagre intellect 1 
Yet Dr. Mansel practically denies all knowledge of 
divine things, except knowledge through "fixed 
ideas." He mistakes that which hides God from 
us for that which reveals Him. "Notions," "fixed 
ideas," of God, no doubt, and very poor ones too, we 
have in abundance ; but instead of being the media 
of oiu- knowledge, they are more often the veil 
which every true moral experience has to tear aside. 
When we turn to Him with heart and conscience, we 
find half the crystallised and petrified ideas profess- 
ing to represent His attributes, dissipated like mists 
before the sun. To know is not to have a notion 
which stands in the place of the true object, but to 
be in direct communion with the true object. And 
this is exactly most possible where tlieory, or com- 
plete knowledge, is least possible. Wo know the 
" abysmal deeps " of personality, but have no theory 
of them. We know love and hatred, but have no 
theory of them. We know God better than we 
know ourselves, better than we know any other 
human being, better than we know either love or 
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iialrcd ; but have no theory of, aimply because we 
stand under, and not above, Him. We can recog- 
uUh and leai'u, but never compreheud. It is there- 
fore iiiie to argue that knowing faculties imply the 
means of "constructing a pliilosophicai theory," 
when every case in which living beings share their 
life and experience with us adds to our knowledge 
and to our grasp of principle ; whereas we can con- 
struct adequate " theories " about only the most 
abstract subjecta. 

But this point granted, Dr. Mansel took his next 
stand in favour of a merely "notional " theology, on 
the mjitiite nature of God. Admit, he said, that we 
cannot adequately comprehend our relations with 
finite realities, still such knowledge as we have of 
them may be direct, because bur knowing power 
bears some definite proportion to the object known. 
But knowledge of an iufinite being should either 
imply or generate, — so he reasoned, — infinite ideas 
in your own intellect. Have you such idea.a T If 
so, produce them, K not, admit at once that what 
knowledge you have of such beings is not direct, not 
first-hand at all, hut at best only by representative 
ideas — miniature copies of the reaUty on an infinitely 
reduced scale. The object to be known is unlimited ; 
the intellectual receptacle a very narrow cell. There 
can be no room there for that which it professes to 
hold; if, therefore, anything which gives a real 
notion of that object actually has managed to 
squeeze in, it can only be a minute image, a faint 
symbol, an " adaptation " to the poverty of human 
nature. Only a finite fraction of the infinite Reality 
could be apprehended by a finite intelligence at best ; 
and that, of course, would give far less conception of 
the whole than a representative idea, reduced proper- 
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tioiiately in all its parts to suit " the apprehensive 
powers of the recipient." 

Such was, as far as I anderstand it, the nature of 
Dr. Mansel's objection. "In whatever affection," he 
Bsid, " we become conscious of oiir reiation with the 
• Supreme Being, we am discern that conscimsTiesi only 
6y refiecling on it wndei' its proper notion." Dr. Mansel 
did reflect on it, through many lectures, under several 
" notions," which he at least conceived to be 
"proper"; and finding them all what he terms 
finite, he ended by telhng us that the huraan mind 
can only apprehend a finite type of God, and yet is 
compelled to believe that God is infinite : whence he 
argues that we can have no direct knowledge of God 
at all, but can only study a limited symbol of Him, 
which He Himself has mercifully introduced into 
our minds, and reproduced in an objective and more 
perfect form in the incarnation of Christ. And if, 
still dissatisfied, any one suggests to Dr. Mansel that 
knowledge of God, like knowledge of human things, 
may he partial, but yet direct, and progressive, — in 
short, a real and growing union of out mind with 
His, — he replies : — 

"The supposition refutes itself: to have a partial 
knowledge of an object ia to know a part of it, but not 
the wkole. But the part of the infiuite which is aupposed 
to he kuown, laviat be itself either infinite or finite. If 
it K infinite, it presents the same difficulties as before ; if 
it is finite, the point in question is conceded, and our 
consciousness is allowed to be limited to finite objects. 
But in truth it is obvious, on a moment's reflection, that 
neither the Abaolufe uor the Infinite can be represented 
in the form of a Wliole compowd of parts. Not the 
Absolute, for the existence of the Whole is dependent on 
the esisbance of its parts ; not the Infinite, for if any 
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part is Infinite, it cannot be distin^juished from tbe 
Wliole ; and if eao)i part ia Ijiiite, no number of such 
parts can. constitute tlie iufiuitd." 

Now what does all this prove ! This, and this 
only: that if we take the words "Absolute" and 
"Infinite" to mean that He to whom they are 
applicable c!u)/ces up the universe, mental and physi- 
cal, and prevents the existence of every one else, then 
it is nonsense and clear uontradiction for any one else, 
who is conspioua of hie own existence, to use these 
words of God at all. Surely, this might have been 
said witiiout 80 much circumlocution. And what 
would Dr. Monsel thereby gain 1 Simply, as far aa 
I can see, that he had established the certain non- 
existence of any Being in this sense "absolute" or 
"infinite." Dr. Mansel denied this, and said, "No, 
I liave only proved that a philosophy of the Absolute 
and Infinite ia impossible to man." But if asked. 
Why not to God also, and to all rational beings who 
do not believe In any philosophy of self-contradictions 
and chimeras 1 he would immediately turn u|>on me 
and say, " Because, after aD, you must admit that 
there is an 'Absolute' and an 'Infinite,' and that 
these terms ought to apply to God. It is our in- 
com|)etence to conceive, that involves us in all these 
self-contradictions. If you are going to deny the 
existence of the ' Absolute ' and ' Infinite,' you will 
get into as much trouble in another direction as if 
you admit and try to reason upon them. Suppose 
there is no Infinite and Absolute, and then we must 
assume the universe to be made up of finitcs, and to 
he itself finite. Which is the more inexplicable 
alternative of the twol" 

Now, such reasoning seems to me a mere playing 
fast and loose with words. Dr. Mansel first wanted 
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the words " Infinite " and " Absolute " to exclude all 
limitation or order of all sorts. Everj^hing like 
essential laws of mind or character, — every mental 
or moral condition or constitution, aelf-imposed or 
otherwise, under which the Divine mind could act, 
— he called a limitation, and excluded from the 
meaning of the worda. When he liad proved, what 
is exceedingly easy to prove on such an hypothesis, 
that we can only speak of the Infinite in self-eontra- 
dictiona, he added, " Well, then, here ia an end of 
the Absolute and Infinite. Clearly we are unable to 
grasp this; but the only alternative is the 'relative' 
and 'finite,' an alternative still more inexplicable." 
And here by "finite," remember, he means, not that 
which acts under given conditions, — under the limit- 
ations. Bay, of a Perfect Nature, infinitely rich in 
creative power, though of ordered Creative Power, 
issuing from the depths of an Eternal HoUnesB and 
, Eternal Eaason, but limited in every direction ; con- 
ditioned everywhere, not by the life-giving order of 
Character, but by the helplessness of external bonds. 
I have no hesitation in saying that between unlimited 
Infinitude, understood in that sense in which Dr. 
Mansel thinks that less imbecile mental constitutions 
than ours would find no contradiction in it, and the 
absolutely cramped and fettered Finitude, understood 
in the sense in which there is no realm of unlimited 
development and free creation at all — between these 
extremes, I say, the whole universe of mind, from the 
Divine to the human, is necessarily comprehended. 

The one alternative, which Dr. Mansel did not 
deign to admit into his religious dilemma even bypo- 
thetically — that of unlimited energy, conditioned by 
definite laws, moral and spiritual — ia that which the 
revelation of conscience and the revelation of history 
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alike offer to ua as the actual standard of i>erfection. 
The sense in which the " Ahaoliite " and " Infinite " 
are really self- contradictory terms, is the sense in 
which we try to make them proof against every 
limitation ; and they are so in that case for the very 
simple reason, that the absence of all positive charac- 
teristics is, as Dr. Mansel himself admitted, not only 
as great, but really a far greater limitation than 
the presence of those characteristics would be. A 
vacuum is certainly not limited, like a human being, 
by any specific mode of life ; but it must be said to 
be still more limited by the absence of all modes of 
life whatever. On the other hand, the sense in 
which the conscience and reason of man eagerly 
assert the reality of an "Infinite" and "Absolute" 
Being, is not in the least the sense in which they are 
self-contradictory terms. We are forced to believe 
in a being whose moral and intellectual constitution 
is, not vaguer and less orderly, but infinitely dis- 
tincter and more rich in definite qualities and cbar- 
acteristicB than our own : bnt whose free Creative 
energies, as determined by those characteristics, are 
infinitely greater also. The mental constitution which 
impresses Order on the operation of Power is not, we 
are taught alike by conscience and inspiration, a true 
limitatimi. on life, in the sense of a fetter ; but is rather 
in itself a proper fountain of fresh life, and an enhance- 
ment of Power which would otherwise neutralise itself. 
Our incapacity to conceive the " Infinite " and " Ab- 
solute," in the sense in which they repudiate all con- 
ditions, turns out to be a positive qualification for 
conceiving them as names o£ God. We want them 
as describing attributes in which we can trvst, and 
we can only trust in the attributes of a perfectly 
holy, and therefore, in some sense, defined Nature. 
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We may be fully satisfied, then, as the lesson, of 
all experience, that the real fulness and peifection 
of character which we vainly strive to express by the 
word " infinite " is not gained by the absence, but by 
the expansion and deepening, of those defined moral 
qualities which Dr. Mansel wants to persuade us to 
consider mere limitations of nature. When, for in- 
stance, he applies the word "infinite," in its physical 
sense, to the divine personality, and asks if it does 
not exclude all other beings, because any other really 
free will must impose a limit on the operation of the 
divine will, — I ask if there would not be far deeper 
limitfttiou in the denial to God of the possibility of 
that divine love which can exorcise itself only on 
free wills. That only can be considered a real limita- 
tion which chokes the springs of spiritual life ; and 
all self-imposed limitation on absolute power which 
a the condition of a real exercise of the spiritual or 
higher springs of life, is the reverse of real limitation. 
This is the lesson of every human responsibility. 
Is not every new duty, social or moral, a limitation 
of some kind — an obligation to others which at least 
me direction appears to impose a limit on us, 
and yet which enlarges the whole scope of our 
nature! And is it not equally clear that a divine 
solitude would be more limited by the necessity of 
solitude, than by the freedom of the beings who are 
learning to share the divine life 1 

Dr. Mansel would say that all this is playing into 
his hands. He desired to persuade us that all direct 
knowledge of God is impossible, because we cannot 
tell what is limitation and what is not ; in other 
words, we can form no adequate "conception" of 
fulness or perfection of life. What seems to ua 
limitation, may be, not limitation, but a mode of 
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divine power; what we reverently think of as 
belonging to God because it is included in our 
notion of power, may not really belong to Him, but 
be, in fact, a human limitation. Assuredly this is 
so. I have alrea<ly admitted that if adequate or 
exhaustive notions, not of God only, but of any living 
being, were needful to us for direct knowledge, we 
should have no direct knowledge of life at alL But 
I have been protesting against Dr. Mansel's theory, 
not for saying that we have no adequate conception 
of God, but for saying that we cannot be conscious 
of His presence with us, conscious of the life we do 
receive from Him, conscious of what He really is, 
conscious in the same, indeed, oven in a far higher, 
sense than that in which we are conscious of what 
human beings are. We cannot tell whether this or 
that would he a limitation on the divine essence ^ 
but we can tell whether love and righteousness and 
power flow from Him into us. Does this give us no 
knowledge of God 1 Does this give us no communion 
with Himi "No," said Dr. Mans el ; "for 'love,' 
and 'righteousness,' and 'power,' can lie received 
into your minds only in finite parcels, which give no 
approximation to a knowledge of their infinite fount- 
ain." Here, again, we como upon that delusive and 
positive use of the word "infinite" which, in spite 
of Dr. Mansel's protest that "infinite" has only a 
negative meaning, run through his whole book. He 
says we do not know what " infinite " moans, and, 
therefore, cannot know that the "finite" is like the 
"infinite." We know God's love, and are obliged 
to believe that it is immeasurably deeper than we 
can know ; and Dr. Mansel would persuade us that 
this last faith may change the whole meaning of the 
first, that the very depth and truth which we assert 
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ourselves unable to gauge, ought to be a source of 
doubt whether wo know the reality at all. A life 
comes into a man, the depths of which he cannot 
Bound ; and hia very conviction that he has not the 
capacity to comprehend its fulness, is to empty it of 
all defined meaning! 

Surely Dr. Mansel must aee that "infinite" is a 
mere hollow word when used in this way. The 
conviction we express by that word is simply that 
what we know to be restraints on our own highest 
and fidlest life do not exist in God ; hut this con- 
Tiction, instead of leading us to fear that righteons- 
nesa and love change their nature in Him because 
He 18 " infinite," fills us with certainty that they do 
not. In short, righteousness and love arc qualities 
which, if we are competent to know them really 

any single act, we know to be the same in 
all a«ta -f and all that we mean by calling them 
infinite is, that we have more and more to learn 
about them for ever, which will not change and 
weaken, but confirm and deepen, the tnith gained in 
every previous act of our knowledge. Dr. Mansel'a 
notion, that because our knowing capacity is limited 
and God inexhaustible, we can never know directly 
more than such a fraction of His nature aa would 
"be rather a mockery than a personal revelation, 
!re physical metaphor. Oor capacity for 
knowing may be limited either so that partial know- 
ledge is delusive (as of one corner of a triangle if 
taken for the whole) ; or so only that it is true in 
kind, and extends to the whole, but is utterly in- 
adequate in depth. The latter is, of course, true of 
all direct knowledge of a personality which we know 
to be one and indivisible. What we do not know 
is, then, mainly, the immeasurable range and inex- 
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baiuiible depth of that which in a ningle act we do 
know. Or if there be other characteristics as yet 
wholly unknown, we know them to be in hannony 
with, because belonging to, the same personality 
as those we do know. 

In brief, I may sum up my differences with Dr. 
Mansel on this head by saying, that if "infinite" is 
to moan the exclusion of all definiteness of nature 
and character, — then we do know, and he himself 
admits, that infinitude has no application t<i God, if 
only because it would itself be a far greater limita- 
tion than tliat which it excluded; that If, on the 
other hand, it be admitted to be consistent with a 
defined character, and to mean rather " perfection," 
— then that though we certainly have no abstract 
idea of what this is, we yet have positive faculties 
for conscious recognition of such a Perfect Being 
when manifested to our conscience and reason, and 
an inextinguishable faith in His perfection even as 
unmanifested. Finally, if it be maintained that 
what wo can thus recognise is as nothing when 
compared with what is beyond our vision, we may 
admit it, provided only that what we do know is 
direct knowledge, and knowledge of God, not of a 
part of God ; and that it carries with it not merely 
a hope, but a rerUiitUt/, that the inexhaustible depths 
still nnrevealed will only deepen and extend, instead 
of falsifying, that knowledge at which we have 
arrived. 

I have dwelt somewhat long on what seems to me 
a most transparent sophism, because it is on it that 
Dr. Mansel relies for his assertion that our know- 
ledge of God cannot bo direct; that Revelation 
cannot reveal Him, but only a finite tyjie of Him, 
more or less different from the reality — ^how differ- 
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it no one can dare to say. Such a position destroys 
interest in the revelation when it coinee. If it 
be only a working hypotliesis, to keep us, while 
confined in the human, from blindly and uncon- 
sciously dashing ourselves against the laws of the 
divine; if it merely sajs, "Take this chart, which 
necessarily alters the infinite infinitely to make it 
finite ; but nevertheless, if you steer by it, it will 
B»ve you as much from the rocks aa if it were true," 

I do not believe that any of us would care mucli 
Jbr Revelation at all. We should say, " Show ua fresh 
realities, and whether they be finite or infinite, we 
will attend ; but as for these magical clues, which 
only promise to keep us straight, without showing ua 
how or why, we would rather be wrecked against 
one really discovered rock, we would rather founder 
in the attempt to sound our own ' dim and perilous 
way,' than be constantly obeying du-ections which 
are mere accommodations to our ignorance, and 
which will leave us, even if we obey them strictly, 
and reach the end of our voyage in safety, as ignor- 
ant of the real world around us aa when we began 
it." Yet Dr. Mansel's great plea for Revelation, as 
he understands it, is, that it provides us with repda- 
tive though not with specahtive truth, — that it gives 
ua wise advice, the wisdom of which we can test by 
experience ; though fumishiiig nothing but guesses at 
the true grounds of that advice. 

Now if any one is disposed to admire the apparent 
modesty of this conclusion, and to acquiesce in it aa 
"" true humility of mature wisdom, he will do well 
%o study in fcfr. Maurice's profound volume the 
jOTidence that every living movement of human 
iUiought, religious or othenme, cries out against it, 
regulative tnith, — all truth, that is, which has a 
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deep inflnenee on human action, all truth in which 
, men trust, — ^is founded in the discovery of oltimate 
les, not of empirical rules. The digtrust of empi- 
Vlkal rales in science, in art, in moruls, in theology, 
IB all of the same root. It may be safest to act on 
probabilities where there ia no certainty j to act by 
empirical role where the principle of the rnle is 
undiscovered ; to follow a plausible authority where 
there is no satisfying truth ; and by such rule% no 
doubt, in the absence of all kmptaiion to disr^gaitl them, 
men are occasionally guided when they cannot reach 
any basis of fact. But, as Mr. Maurice veiy power- 
fully insists, there is no single region of life in 
which these " regulative " and approximate generah- 
ties exercise any transforming influence on the mind. 
The smfJlest probabdity will outweigh the greatest if 
it fall in with our wishes ; the empirical rule suddenly 
appears specially inapplicable to the exceptional case 
in which it becomes inconvenient. The plausible 
authority is disputable where its recommendations 
are irritating or painful. 

It is quite different where we have reached a fresh 
certainty, a new cause, a new force, a new and aelf- 
austaining truth, a new fountain of actual life. 
Actual things and persons we cannot ignore ; we 
may struggle with or defy them, but we cannot 
forget to take them into account. For the lottery- 
prize we will pay far more than it is worth, the 
number of blanks scarcely affecting the imagination ; 
the danger of detection often fails to check the han&fide 
impulse to crime ; a single ceitain suffering independ- 
ent of success or failure, — the anguish of conscience, 
which success rather intensifies, — will outweigh it all. 
Exactly in proportion to the exclusion of hypothetical 
and the presence of known and tested elements is 
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le really "regulative" influence exerted on the 
"Imnian wiiL Believe with Dr. Maasel that Eevela- 
tion gives U3 only a mora or less true notion of 
God, and it will cease to kindle us at all. Eecog- 
niae in it with Mr. Mauriue the direct manifestation 
of God to the conscience, and the life thus mani- 
fested will haunt us into war, if it do not fill us 
with its peacp. 

If faith give no certainty, it is not " regulative " 
Dr. Mansel'a sense; if it does not satisfy the 
feason, it cannot overawe the will. Dr. Mansel 
ll^pears to regard the phrase "satisfying to the 
applying to that sort of knowledge which 
jfein answer every query of human curiosity. He 
•tells us that the influence of mind on matter is a 
igulative tmth, of which wo cannot give the least 

iount, — and not, therefore, satisl'ying to the reason. 
in this sense, clearly, no living influence in the 
Bniverae is satisfying to the reason ; for wo cannot 
reason anything into life. But this is a totally 
different sense from that in wliicli he invites us to 
surrender our desire for a reasonable knowledge of 
Ood, as distinguished from a regulative message from 
" jon in the highest sense does not pursue 
itB queationa beyond the point of discriminating be- 
tween a real and permanent cause or subatance, and 
a dependent consequence or a variable phenomenon. 
It asks " why " only till it has reached something 
which can justify its own existence, and there it 
stops. True reason is satisfied when it has traced 
the stream of effect up to a living origin, and dis- 
criminated the nature of that origin. 

It is not the impulse of Beason, but, as Mr. 

.urice has finely said, the disease of nationalism, 
continues to make us restless iiuestionera in 
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the presence of those living objects which ought, to 
fill and satisfy the reason, — inducing us to ask for a 
reason deeper than Beauty before we can admire, 
for a reason deeper than Truth before we can be- 
lieve, for a reason deeper than Holiness before we 
can love, trust, and obey, But no true reason is, or 
ought to be, satisfied with an echo, a type, a symbol, 
of something higher which it cannot rtach. If it 
find transitory beauty in the type, it turns by its 
own law to gaze on the Eternal beauty beneath ; if 
it find broken music in the echo, it yeama after the 
perfect harmony which roused ihe echo. Reason 
might be defined to be that which leads us to dis- 
tinguish the sign from the thing signified, — which 
leads us back from the rule to the principle, from 
the principle to the purpose, from the purjjose to the 
living character in which it originated, — which, in 
short, will not be satisfied with any imago, but ciies 
aftor the original. 

If this be Reason, then to satisfy Reason is to 
find out truly regulative truth : for what is it which, 
in the passion and fever of life, tndy transforms and 
chastens human purposes ? Surely notliing but t!ie 
knowledge of realities, — sensible realities more than 
spiritual abstractions, — spiritual realities most of all ; 
oven mere things painful or delightful far more tlinn 
any abstract ideas ; men far more than things ; men 
present more than men absent ; but men absent more 
tiiaii the di-eam of an absent God, because wo have 
lost our faith in God altogether when we have lost 
our faith in His direct presence witli us. I need 
scarcely take more than one example of what Dr. 
Mansel calls regulative moral truth. It will be (piite 
sufficient to test the utterly hollow and nni'egrdative 
character of the gospel which alone he can deliver to 
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8 disciplfts. He tells ua that our human morality, 
' like our human objects of faith, is an adaptation to 
our condition ; though it may resemble, with never- 
theless inconceivable differences, the divine morality 
from which it has been epitomised for us. What is 
his illustration) One so extraordinary, that it is 
difficult to believe he was not trying to prove that 
such reduced and " adapted " rules and types can 
have no regulative influence on the human will. He 
is arguing that there is not, and cannot be, " a per- 
fect identity," or even " exa«t resemblances " between 
the morality of God and man, — that actions may be 
"compatible with the boundless goodness of God 
which are incompatible with the little goodness of 
which man may be conscious in himself." The case 
he takes is the duty of human forgiveness. It is 
the duty of man, he says, to forgive unconditionally 
a repented sin. People who argue that God cannot 
be less good than man, assume that God must do 
likewise. The fallacy lies, he maintains, in forgetting 
that the finite form of human duty essentially alters 
the moral standard in the mind of God. This he 
proves as follows : — 

" It is obvious, indeed, on a moment's reflection, that 
the duty of man to fot^ve the trespasses of his neighbour 
rests precisely upon those features of human uatare which 
cannot by any analogy be regarded as representing an 
image of Ood. Man is not the author of the moral law ; 
he is not, as man, the moral governor of his fellows ; 
he has no authority, merely as man, to punish moral 
tran^ressions as such. It is not as sin, hil <ni injary, llutt 
vice is ft transgression against man ; it is not that his hoH- 
HMS is oviragid, hut Siat his rights or his interests are 
impaired. The duty of forgiveness is imposed as a check, 
not upon the justice, but upon the selfishness of man ; it 








J ewtr net witli a psmge in may thoa^t- 
r wbieb «eea)«d to cootain deeper and more 
I uwnailings of moni, to s&v ooUiing o^ 
, Imth, Ulan this. To me the |H-ofound 
Mid fatal faUfbood lies exactly in that which ctm- 
utttated it4 value to Br. >[aneel-^tbe assumption 
tliat mail'* dnty to forgive is not gronnded in his 
likuiHws, Imt in bis unUkenet^, to God. But it is not 
to th'u prjint I wish to call attention, but to the worth 
of Mich a truth as regards its power to reytdaif humsR 
conduct. If there be anywhere a duty hard of 

Sierformoncc, it i« the duty of huroan fot^veness. 
f tliere bo one which the ordinary nature of man 
Mjnirna an hnniiliatlng, and almost as a wrong to hia 
whole mind, it is that duty. Ground it in the very 
iMtnre of fjo<l, in the holy li^Tng will which, ever 
cloM to on, ever able to crush, is ever recoiviug fresh 
injury, and yet, even in inflicting the supernatural 
anguiuli of divine judgment, is ever ofi'sring anew 
t>oth the invitation and tlie [lower to repent; — and 
you open the spirit to a reality which cannot but 
awe and may melt it, in the hour of triaL But 
KTouUfl it with Dr. Mansel on the old, worn out, lax 
(tort of charity which is indulgent to others because 
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the least regulative, 
Mr. MauricB'a ex- 
of this foundation is too 



i-uak itself, and it ivUl 1m 
I suspect, of regulative duties, 
posure of the hollowm 
fine to omit : — 

"'The duty of forgiveness is binding upon man on 

account of the weakniiSB and ignorance and Binfulne^ of 

his nature' Bat what if the weakness, ignorance, and 

siufulneas of my nature dispose me noi to forgive I What 

if one principal sign of this weakness, ignorance, Binful- 

aeaa of ray nature is, that I am nnfoi^ving ? What if 

the more weak, ignorant, and sinful my nature is, the 

more impossible foi'giveneBB becomes to me, the more 

to resent every injnry, and to take the 

. moat violent nieana for avenging it ) It is my duty to 

forgive, because I am ' one whose aeK-will is efrer ready 

; his passions and pervert his judgment.' To 

ly passions, to what j To anything bo much as 

I to aete of revenge 1 To pervert ray judgment, how ) In 

any way so much aa by making me think that I am right 

I and other men wrong, and that I may vindicate my right 

F against their wrong T Aud this is the basis of the duty 

[ of forgiveness ! The tem]ier which inclines me at every 

I moment to trample upon that duty, to do wljat it forbids I 

L The obvious conclusion, then, has some obvious difficulties. 

, Obvious indeed ! They meet ua at every step of our 

way ; they are Cfie difficulties in our raoral pn^ress. 

• -' - to be a check on the selfishness of man.' 

e does he get the check 1 From his selfishness. It 

I JB the old, miserable, hopeless circle. I am to peranade 

I myself by cei"tain orgnmeuta not to do the thing which I 

p am inclined to do. But the inclitmtiou remains as strong 

: bursts down ail the mud fortifications that are 

I built to confine it ; or else remains within the heart, a 

I destroying it, a fire consuming it. Whence, 

L whence is this foi^veuess from the heart to come, which 

I I ery for ) Is it impossible ? Am I to check my selfish- 

t by certain ndea about the propriety of abstaining 
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From acta of miforgiying ferocity ? God have mercy upon 
those who have only such rules, in a siege or a, sliipwreck, 
when Bocial bonds are dissolvci], when they ure left to 
themselves ! AU men. have declared that forgivenesB, 
real forgivenesa, is not impoasihle. And we have felt that 
it ia not iraposaihle, hecaiiae it dwells somewhere in beings 
above man, and ia shown by themj iind comes down ae the 
highest gift from them upon man. , . . And whenever 
the idea of Forgiveuesa has been severed from this root, — 
whenever the strong conviction Ihiil we are warring 
aguinat the nature of Ood and assuming the nature of 
the Devil by an unforgiving temper has given place to a 
sentimental feeling that we are bU sinnera, and ahonld be 
tolerant of each other, — ^tlien has come that weakness and 
eReminat^ over Cliristian society, that dread of punishing, 
that unwillingness to exercise the severe functions of the 
Ruler and the King, wliicli has driven the wise hack 
upon older and sterner leiisons, has made them think the 
vigour of the Jew in putting down ahominationB, the 
self-assertions of the Gi'eek in behalf of freedom, were 
manlier than the endurance and compassion of the 
Christians. Which I should think too, if, referring the 
endurance and compassion to a divine standard, I did not 
find in that atandiitd a justification of all which was brave 
and noble in the Jewish protest against evil, in the Greek 
protest against tyranny. Submission or Compassion, 
turned into mere r[ualitie3 which we are to exalt and 
boast of as characteristic of our religion, become little 
else than the negations of Courage ond Jnatico. Contem- 
plated as the reflections of that Eternal Goodness and 
Truth which were manifested in Christ, as energies pro- 
ceeding from him and called forth by his Spirit, — 
HubmisBion to personal slights and injuries, the com- 
passion for every one who ia out of the way, — become 
instnunents in the vindication of Justice and Right, and 
of that Love in the fires of which all sclfiabnuK in t« bo 
consumed." 
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I have done my l>est to explain why I utterly dis- 
avow Dr. Mansel's interpretation, of Eevelation, as a 
message intended to regulate human practice without 
unfolding the realities of the divine mind. It ia a 
leas easy task, but not less the proper task of those 
who are gravely sensible of the emptiness of such an 
interpretation, to give some exposition to the deeper 
meaning which the fact of Eevelation assumes to their 
own minds, I hold that it is an unveiling of the 
very character and life of the eternal God ; and an 
unveiling, of course, to a nature which ia capable of 
beholding Him. It is not, in my belief, an over- 
clouding of divine light to suit it for the dimness 
of human vision, but a purification of human vision 
from the weakuess and disease which render it liable 
to be dazzled and blinded by the divine light It is, 
short, the history of the awakening, purifying, 
'and answering, of the yearnings of the human spirit, 
for a direct knowledge of Him. It proceeds from 
God, and not from man. The cloud which is on the 
human heart and reason can only be gradually dis- 
persed by the divine love; no restless straining of 
turbid human aspiration can wring from the silent 
that knowledge which yet every human being 
-js formed to attain. 

Coming from God, this method, this " education of 
the human race," as Lessing truly termed Eevelation, 
has been unfolded with the unfolding capacity of the 
creatures He was educating to know Him. Its signi- 
ficance cannot be amfined to any special series of his- 
torical facts ; but it is clear that the Divine govera- 
of the Jewish race was meant to bring out, 
Jind did bring out, more distinctly the personality of 
Gk)d, while the history of other races brings out 
more clearly the divine capacities of man. Hence 
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the co-operatiati of dilTerent nations was requisite for 
tlio cfficioncy of the revelation. Centuries were re- 
(|uircMl for the complete evolution even of that special 
JowinIi history that wa^ selected to testify to the 
nglitoous will and defined spiritual character of the 
Cnuitor. Centuries on cBnturies will ha required to 
discipline fully the human faculties that are to grow 
into thti faith thus pre[}ared for thoin. The blind- 
uess of the greatest men, of the highest races, of 
wide continonte, cannot shake one's faith that this 
purpose will he fulfilled ; for the term of an earthly 
life is adequate at best only for an immorfcil life's 
conscious commencement, and only under special 
conditions even for that; nor are there wanting 
indicatious that Iwth in the case of men and nations 
the longest training, and the dreariest periods of 
abeyance of spiritiutl life, are often preparations for 
its fullest growth. By tedious discipline, by slow 
Providence, by inspirations addressed to the seeking 
intellect of the philosopher, to the yearning imagina- 
tion of the poet, to the ardent piety of the prophet, 
to the common reason and conscience of all men, 
and by the fulfilment of all wisdom in the Son 
of Uod's life on earth, has the Divine Spirit sought 
to drive away the misls tiiat dim our human vision. 
Alike through iu wants and ]K)wers has human 
nature been taught to know God. Its every power 
has been baiiutod by a want till the power was 
iiiferrvd to its divine source ; its very wants have 
become powers when they have turned to their 
divins object If this, then, and nothing short of 
this, be Revelation, a living and direct unfolding of 
that divine mind in which, whether we recognise it 
or not, wo "live and move, and have our being," — 
AD eternal growth in our knowledge of the eternal 
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fjiie, — one ought not to rest satisfied with showing 
Siat Dr. Mausel's reasons for disputing the poasi- 
ibility of aiich a wonderful truth are unsound, — one 
mght also to show by what criteria we judge that 
Etis is the actual fact, the great reality, on which all 

r love of truth and knowledge rests. 

The first stage in auy revelation must be, one 
f*rould suppose, the dawning knowledge that there is 
1 the heart" of man, and that there is a life 
unmanifested behind it. In Dr. Mansel's, as in my 
view, this is a knowledge which can be gained by 
man ; but he makes it the final triumph of human 
faith and philosophy to recognise and acquiesce in it ; 
while I hoid it to be the very lirat lesson of the per- 
sonal conscience, the very first purpose of that exter- 
nal discipline which was intended to engrave the 
Divine personality on Jewish history, to teach that 
though such a cloud will ever threaten the mind and 
it can be dispersed. 

What, indeed, ia the first lesson of the human 
mscience, the first truth impressed upon the Jewish 
latdon, but this, that a presence besets man behind 
and before, which he cannot evade, and which is ever 
giving new meanings to his thoughts, new directions 
to his aims, new depth to his hopes, new terror to his 
sins 1 Where, then, if this haunting presence be so 
overpowering, if it follow us as it followed the deep- 
est minds among the Jewish people, tiU it seem 
almost intolerable, — where is the darkness and the 
veil which Revelation implies 1 Just in the fact that 
presence does seem intolerable ; that it is so far 
;»part from that of man, that, like a dividing sword, 
'it makes his spirit start ; that he seeks to escape, and 
fact, really able to resist it ; that he can so 
'«Baily case-harden his spirit against the supernatural 
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pain ; tliat instead of opening his mind to receive tiiis 
painfully Uskio}; life that ia not bis own, he can so 
easily, for a. time at least, set up ia its place an. idol 
carved out of his own nature, or something even 
more passive than his own nature, and therefore not 
likely to disturb his dream of rest. 

This, I take it, is the first stage or act of revela- 
tion, whether in the individual conscience, or in 
that special history which ia intended to reveal the 
conflicts between the heart of a nation and the God 
who rules it. It is the discovery of a presence too 
pure, too great, too piercing, for the natural life 
of man, — the effort of the mind, on one pretence or 
another, to be allowed to stay on its own level and 
disregard this presence, — the knowledge that this 
must end in sinking below its own level, — the actual 
trial and experience that it is so, — the reitorated pain 
and awe of a new intrusion of the supernatural light, 
— the reiterated effort to " adapt " that light to 
human forms and likings, — the reiterated idolatry 
which all such adaptations imply, whether physical, 
as in the Jewish times, or intellectual, as in our own, 
— and the reiterated shame of fresh degradation. 
If this be, — as, I believe, the human conscience testi- 
fies, — whether as embodied in the typical history of 
the Jews, or in the individual mind, the first stage 
in that discovery which we call Revelation, what be- 
comes of Dr. Mansel's theory that Kevelation is the 
"adaptation" of the "infinite" to the "finite," of the 
perfect to the imperfect, of the absolute morality to 
the poor capacities of a sinful being 1 If so, why 
this craving of the nature to be let alone, ^ — this 
starting as at the touch of a flame too vivid for it, — 
this comfort in circumscribing, or fancying that we 
can circumscribe, the living God in some human 
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r form of thought, and worshipping that by 
} way of evading the reality t Does the human spirit 
' ever quail thua before a mere notion ) If God Him- 
flelf is inaoceeaihle to our knowledge, should not we 
find it extremely easy to adapt ourselves to any 
abstract or ideal conception of Him 1 It is the 
living touch of righteousness, oven though human 
only, that makes us shrink ; not the idea of right- 
eousness, which, as all theologies testify, is tbuud 
pliant enough. But if it be a righteous life and will, 
not merely the idea or idol of a righteous life and 
will, that stirs human nature thus deeply, and finds 
TIB, as it found the Jews, afraid to welcome it, awe- 
struck at the chasm which divides us from it, fearful 
to surrender ourselves to its guidance, ready to adapt 
it in any way to us, unready to adapt ourselves to 
it, — if, I say, WB know it to bo a living will that thua 
checks, urges, and besets us. Dr. Maiisel's theory as 
to the narrow limits of human knowledge would 
Bcarcely induce him to deny that it is God Himself ; 
for there is nothing in hia theory which is not almost 
as much contradicted by any living spiritual converse 
between the human spirit and a spirit of perfect holi- 
ness as by direct converse with God. 

This first stage of revelation, which I have called 
the Jewish, may be said to discriminate the divine 
I personality of God more sharply from His own works 
and creatures than is possible or true in any subse- 
quent and maturer stage of His unfolding purpose. 
, It is, in fact, the first stage in the divine " education " 
I of the individual conscience, aa well as of the Iiutnan 
I race ; and is so vividly reflected in the national his- 
tory of Israel, only because that is the only history 
"i which the appeals of God to the corporate con- 
Bience of a whole nation are recorded as fully as the 
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actual nationiil deeds in wliich those appeaJa were 
coni|ilied witli or defied. In the history of other 1 
nations the divine will (or the nation bits been at 
once far less vividly interpreted, and, even when 
adeijuately tnteq>reted, far less carefully recorded; 
it baa been allowed to gleam fortb only fitfolly I 
throi^b tbe often uneducated consciences of national ] 
heroes ; while in the case of the Jews, we find n snc~ i 
cession of great men, whose apirita were more or lesa I 
filled with the divine light, in order that the world J 
might see in at least one national chronicle some i 
tinuous record of the better purposes of God for the 
nation, ns well as of the actual history by which 
those purposes were partially fniatrated or fulfilled. 

This, I believe, is the only peculiarity of Jewish 
history, that a race of prophets was permitted to pro- 
claim, — with varying truth of insight^ no doubt, but I 
still with far clearer and mora continuous vision of J 
the divine purpose than any other nation has wib- ] 
nessed, — what God would have had the people 
and not lie. To the nation itself this was not always J 
a gain ; probably that which was evil in it would not 
have grown into so stifi' and hard a subsistence but 
for the power inherent in divine light to divide the , 
evil from the good (for the vision of a purpose too 1 
holy for the life of a people issues in greater guilt a 
well as greater goodtiess) ; but for the world at large J 
no doubt it has been and is an immeasurable blessing, J 
— strictly speaking, a revelation, — to see written out),] 
parallel with the national life of a single people, the ] 
life to which God, speaking through tbe purest coa- 1 
sciences of each ago of their history, had called them; 1 
But the phase of revelation which we see in Jewish l 
history is simply, on the scale of national life, what j 
the first discovery of God by the individual con-J 
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deuce ia in individual life. In both cases there is 

B contrast presented between God and Man, between 

Bdod and Nature, sharper than belongs to any other 

f Btaga of Hia unfolding purposea. The separate per- 

1 Bonality of God is engraved on Jewish history with 

an emphasis which indicates that to the Jew there 

aeemed scarce any common life between God and 

man, — any liridge between the supematurnl will and 

I the easy How of Nature. And is it not thus en- 
grayea on the iudividual conacience when first men 
become aware that the natural veins and currents of 
their characters tend to a thousand different ends, 
■whither the Spirit of God forbids them to go, — or 
vhithar if they do go, it haunts them with stinga of 
flapematural anguish till they turn again ! Is it not 
simply the discovery that the actual bent of our 
whole inward constitution is not divine, — the de- 
spair of seeing how it is ever to become so, — which 
makes us, like the Jew, separate the divine Spirit so 

■ sharply from God's living works and creatures, that 
ftjT a time we doubt whether the nature within us 
can be used by God at all — whether, much rather, 
its forces must not be wholly cancelled, before the 
ivill can be set free 1 

But this sharp contrast between the personality of 

God and the natiu'o of man, and in lesser degree of 

I the external universe, ia not and cannot be final. 

I And if the Jewish history witnesses that the Will of 

[ God is the starting-point of a new order, that the 

J forces of human nature must be brought into suh- 

> jection to that, if they can be used by God at all, — 

then the history of a hundred other nations, more 

t-especially of the Greeks, an<l in lat«r centuries of the 

^Teutonic races, does testify with equal explicitiiess 

'lat natural life is essentially divine, and requires 

VOL, I I 
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at most remoulding by the Eternal Spiiit, — a 
remoulding which is so far from cancelling, that it 
brings out the true nature in all its freshnCBs,— in 
order to become the fitting organ of a aupematuial 
rigliteousness. In other words, so long as man 
takes his stand on the level of his own motives 
ami affections, and abrinks from the transforming 
influence of the Spirit of God, these motives aild 
affections are the veil which needs taking away; but 
if he will permit himself to be raised above that 
level, and will open his heart freely to the super- 
natural influence at which he trembles, then it will 
not be against the voice, but fcy the voice of his own 
spiritualised motives and affections, that God Him- 
self speaks. The veil itself becomes transparent ; 
the glass that was dark, illumined. 

Accordingly the revelation to conecieuce, which is 
more or less Jewish, and sets all the fibres of the 
natural life quivering like an aspen-leaf in the wind, 
is necessarily partial and temporary. Even in the 
highest of the prophetic strains there is perhaps an 
undervaluing of Nature, and of human nature in Its 
natural iruinifestations, — a disposition to anticipate 
something like a revolution rather than a regenera- 
tion in its constitution, to represent direct praise of 
Grod as better and more worthy than the indirect 
praise implied in a perfect natural development 
Could God's self -revelation have been stayed at 
that point, I doubt whether Gentile nations, — the 
Greek, for instance,- — could ever have embraced it. 
Deep sensibility to the divine beauty of all human 
faculty and life was so deeply wrought into the 
very heart of Greece, that the Greek recoiled at 
the Hebrew vision of a God before whose presence 
human faculty seemed to "palc away like starlight in 
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the dawn. Nor could the Hebrew faith itself have 
lived on pcrmaDently in that jihase. Already, 
before the Jewish era came to a close, the danger of 
idolatry with which Jewish faitii was first threatened, 
— the danger that God would be confounded with 
His works, — had been exchanged for the danger that 
He woidd not be recognised as living at all in Hia 
works. There is an exactly parallel movement in 
the history of the revelation of God to the individual 
tfonscienco. When first 

"Those high instincts before which our mortal nattue 
Doth tremble like a guilty thing surprised" 

come upon us, we feel that man ia nothing, and God 
everything; but soon human nature reasserts its 
dominion ; and if there be no full reconciliation be- 
tween the two, either the " high instincts " 
osBifiod into dogma, and the " mortal nature " 
fouler course in their presence than it would i 
absence, or they fade away again altogether. 

There is a natural and legitimate revolt in man 
against any supematuralism which does not do full 
justice to Nature ; and the opposite risk of a deifica- 
tion of Nature, such as Greece and the Gentile 
nationa were prone to, produces perhaps less fearful, 
certainly less unlovely results than the error which 
divorces Nature from God, and by disclaiming in the 
name of piety any trace in Him of the life of the 
world, strips that world bare of all trace of God. 
Judaism taught us that Nature must always be inter- 
preted by our knowledge of God, not God by our 
knowledge of Nature ; but it was only the perver- 
sion of Judaism which completely dissolved the tie 
between the two. The Greek shuddered, and with 
reason, at the sacrilege of ignoring the breath of 
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divine life in the harmony of the world ; but it was 
but a penereion of Hellenism when the Pantheist 
sought to identify the two,-— to multiply hia delight 
in natural organisms until their influences fell into 
a kind of musical harmony in his mind, which he 
called the Divine Whole. Both of these opposite 
tendencies are equally perversions. And both alike 
witness to the expectation in the human mind of 
some revelation of the true tie between the life of 
God and the life of Hia creatures, — ^the yearning 
to know, not only what God is in His essential 
character, but what seed of His own life He has 
given to us, and what power it is by which that 
seed may he guarded through it-s germination from 
the extinction or corruption with which it is threat- 
ened. Accept with the Greek the Ciipacity for a 
divine order in man and the universe ; accept with 
the Jew the reality of the " Lord's Controversy " 
with man ; and how are the two to be reconciled 1 
how is the supernatural righteousness to avail itself 
of the perverted growths of human capacity ? how is 
the " Lord's Controversy " to be set at rest ) 

This was a question which the Jewish revelation 
never solved for the questioner, — except so far as 
it taught him that God could conquer the most 
rebellious nature. But even then he recognised the 
Hupematural will as triumphing over the poverty of 
human and natural life, rather than as reveaJing 
itself actually through and in the divine springs of 
that life. The " Controversy " was solved for him 
rather by the ])ower of God over Nature than by the 
power of God io Natura But what was it that the 
Geutile nations craved ? Some new conviction that 
the Supernatural was not at war with the constitu- 
tion of Nature, but the eternal source of it ; that the 
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I' gradual growth, the seasonal bloom, tho germinating 
I loveliuess of tho natural and visible universe, culmi- 
I n&ting in the wondeiful life of man, is itself not a. 
[■Teil but a revelation, a harmony of voices addressing 
I «B from the Divine life, and claiming our allegiance 
I' to One higher than themselves. They too saw, 
L what the Jew had been taught, that in fact tliis was 
not really so, that there was a jar, a discord some- 
where ; but if they saw far less clearly whence eame 
the power wliich could command tlie discord to cease, 
they saw far more clearly that, if it could cease, the 
true Nature would be restored and not conquered, 
vindicated and not extinguished, strengthened and 
not exhaled. 

The human condition of this revelation, as of all 

i other revelation, is born with the human mind. The 
aupematural and righteous will, who besets and 
confronts on every side the unruly impulses of our 
lower self, is revealud to the conscience, and without 
the conscience could not be revealed at all. But 
besides this, there is another experience of man's 
•which renders him capable of another revelation. 
Quite apart from the conscience and the sense of 
guilt and of tho law, — quite apart from the living 
will, who looks into our hearts and seai'cheB out their 
evil, — there is, I suppose, in every man a more 
natural and genial experience of the spontaneous 
growth and unfolding, or it may be only the fff'url to 
nnfold, of the true nature as it ought; to grow, — 
le spontaneous resistance to the shapes into 
I which our faults and imperfections force or try to 
3 it, — the effort of the true man within us to 
V into his right and perfect state in spite of the 
esistance of frailty, inca]>acity, and sin. What I am 
speaking of is not an experience merely of the 
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moral life, bnt of the wluJe uatarB. Does not erery 
man feel tlutt there iire nntued capacities of all binds 
within him, gently pressing for their natural develop- 
ment 1 — that a living tendency nrges us to grow, not 
merely in moral bat in physical and intellectoal con- 
stitntion, towards the iDdividnal type for which we 
were made 1 — that the various frictions o( evU, moral 
or merely circnmatantial, which prevent this, distort 
the true dinne growth, and leave as less than we 
might have been ? It vras this experience which the 
religion of Greece has preserved so vividly, — tite 
fmth that, beneatli the deformity of real life, there is 
ft formative plastic power tJiat is ever urging ua 
towards our truest life; beneath ung&inlmess, a 
growth, or effort to grow, of something more har- 
moDioiu ; beneath ignorance, a growth, or effort to 
grow, of the true understanding ; beneath impurity 
and evil, the growth, or effort t« grow, of the true 
moral beauty. 

It was, I believe, to this experience in every man's , 
mind, an experience which cannot be called moral so J 
mach as the true instinct of life — that the unveiling J 
of God in Christ appealed, and which fitted thoM 
Christian revelation to include the Greek as well a^M 
the Jew. There at last was the harmony of 1' 
flupematural and the natural, — the divine effort at \ 
liarmonious growth which seemed to be in every 
man, unfolding from the germ to the full fruit with- 
out the canker or the blight, and yet at the same, 
time revealing to all ^of us exactly what the super- J 
natural vision reveals to the conscience, the absolute' I 
will towards right, the divine anger against ain, the [ 
infinite chasm between evil and good, the power and I 
holiness of God. What was this life, in which tha ] 
unity of God and man was at length vindicated t i 
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I Did it not utter in clear accents the awful will 

, which had spoken within the Jew 1 Did it not 

ge in living colours the perfect Natnre which had 

Btirred so gently and breathed ho deep a sense of 

' divinity into the finer folds of Grecian life J Was it 

not at once the answer to that craving for a true vision 

of the moral nature of God which had haunted the 

Hebrew conscience, and the answer to that craving for 

a true vision of the undistorted life of man which had 

haunted the Grecian ira^nation? True, it was a 

vision of the Father only as He is seen in the Son 

of Man, of the filial and submissive will, not of the 

original and underived will ; but as it is the per- 

I fection of the filial will to rest in the will of the 

I Father, the spiritual image is perfect, though the 

personal life is distinct. 

And this was, in fact, exactly what answered the 

■earning of the Greek for an explanation of that 

living germ of divine life within liim. Was it not a 

perfect nature., filial like his own — the very nature 

' into which ho was capable of growing — that had thus 

been pushing against the weight of deformity, stirring 

i sources of natural perfection, and warning him 

I that his mind was growing in wrong directions, and 

J not blossoming into the beauty for which it was de- 

_ edt Ho was ready to recognise as the divine 

' Word, which had grown into perfect humanity in 

Ohrist, the very same higher nature which hafl been 

in him but not of bim ; which had filled his mind 

with those faint longings after something that he 

might have been and was not ; which was still 

stirring witliin him whenever a new blight, or a 

new failure, or a new sin, threatened to divert him 

BtiU further from the destiny to which ho knew he 

capable of attaining. The secret Will of God 
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was, according t« the longing of the Jews, first fully 
manifest in Christ ; the secret hopes of man were, 
according to the "desire of all nations," in }lim firet 
fulfilled. 

If Christ, then, was to the Jew mainly the revela- 
tion of tlie absolute will' as ref)ecte<l in the perfect 
filial will ; to the Greek mainly the revelation of 
that perfect hnman nature which had been so long 
stirring within him, we might expect to find acts in 
which Christ especially revealed the living ruler of 
the Universe, and acts in which Christ espe- 
cially revealed the inward influences which were 
to restore order to the human heart ; — acts 
in which He manifested the Father, and acts in 
which lie unsealed the eternal fountains of pnrity in 
human life. Mr. Maurice, in answering Dr. Mansel'a 
assertion that the Absolute is beyond human vision, 
called attention especially to the former class. He 
intimated that in the miracles and the parables, for 
instance, we have revelations of the spiritual source 
of the physical world. There had been ever in man 
an awe at the mighty powei-s of the physical uni- 
verse, and the apparent rocklefisness with which 
these powers acted. The Jew, who loved to see 
in God the source of all power, still hardly dared 
to refer these crushing forces to the same national 
Providencfl which had guarded and governed Ids 
race with a personal care so express. The Greelt 
thought them in their awful undeviating order far 
more sublime than he could have done had he held 
them to be exercises of a. mere supreme will. But 
yet ho would willingly have connected them with 
an order, spiritual as well as physical, such as ho 
recognised in the destinies of men. Christ, by mani- 
festing the power which controlled and upheld them, 
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i yet manifeBting it with a healing aiiJ life-giving 
purpose, answered lH>tli these cravings. "These 
powers," His miracles said, " which seem so physical, 
60 arbitrary, sometimes so destructive, — which some- 
times appear to be wielded by an evil spirit,- — are all 
in the hands of one who would heal men's miseries, 
I restore their life, moral and physical, purify them from 
L disease, and hush the storm into a calm : if it ever 
seem otherwise, be sure that the seemiDg destruction 
f has a life-giving purpose, the physical disease a deeper 
healing influence ; that the tempest is a bringer of 
serener peace, the blindness a preparation for diviner 
light The order of the universe has a spiritual root ; 
I the purpose of love which changes, is also the puarpose 
of love which directs it. He who can bind and loose 
I the forces of nature, has thus revealed the eternal 
I purposes in which they originate." 

So again, Mr. Maurice, in a sermon of great beauty, 
y claimed for the parables that they were intended to 
I reveal the spiritual significance which had been from 
k the first embodied in the, physical processes of the 
j universe, — that the analogy between the light of the 
I body .and the light of the spirit, the sowing and 
I reaping of the external and of the spiritual world, and 
I the other analogies in what we usually call Christ's 
1 " figurative " language, are not really metaphorical, 
I but exhibit the perfect insight of the divine mind of 
t the Son into the creative purposes of the Father. If 
t it be true that the creator of our spirits is the creator 
k of our bmlies also, we might even expect that He who 
I .revealed the true life of the one, would know and 
I exhibit its close natural affinities with the life of the 
t other. Is not the physical universe as a whole meant 
[ to be for man the vesUiro of the ajiiritual universe ! 
I la not all the truest language, therefore, necessarily 
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what we cal! figurative ; aud only false when the 
apiiitiial is interpreted by the physical, instead of the 
physical by the spiritual t 

" But if there ie this correspondence between the oi^ans 
of the spirit and the organs of sense, if experience assoree 
there is, does not that explain to us the meaning and power 
of the parables ? May not nil sensible things by a necessity 
of thuir nature, be testifying to us of that which is nearest 
to us, of that whiuh it most concerns us to know, of the 
mysteries of our own life, and of God's relation to us t 
May it not he impossible for us to escape from these 
witnesses ) They may become insigniflcant to us from our 
very familiarity with them ; nay, we may utterly forget 
that there is any wonder in them. The transformation of 
the seed into the full com in the ear may appear to us the 
dullest of all phenomena, not worthy to be noted or thought 
of. The difference in the returns from different soils, or 
from the same soUs under different cultivation, — the 
difference in the quality of the produce, aud the relations 
which it bears to the quality of the seeds, — may be inter- 
esting to us from the effect such varieties have upon the 
market, from the more or lesa money we derive from the 
sale, not the least as facts in nature, facts for meditation. 
The relation between a landowner or farmer and those 
who work for him, between a shepherd and his sheep, all 
in like manner may be tried by the same pecuniary 
standard ; apart from that, they may suggest nothing to 
UB. Thus the imiverse becomes actually ' as is a land- 
scape to a dead man's eye ' ; the business in which we are 
ourselves engaged, a routine which must he got through 
in some way or another, that we may have leisure to eat, 
drink, and sleep. Cnn any language deflcrilie this state so 
accurately and vividly as that of our Lord in the test 1 
Seeing we see, and ilo not perceive ; hearing we hear, and 
do not understand." 

This revelation, however, through Christ,— by His 
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life, by His miracles, by Hia parables, by His resur- 
rection and aaceusion, — of the supreme wOl, would 
not have fulfilled as it did the " desire of all nationa," 
had it not also revealed that living power in man by 
which human nature is wrought into His likeness. 
To know God has been, in all ages, but an awful 
knowledge, until the formative influence which is 
able to communicate to us His nature is revealed 

And accordingly, Christ no sooner disappears from 
the earth than all the Christian writings begin to 
dwell far more on the new strength He had revealed 
within them than on His outward life. The interior 
growth of divine nature thus revealed might be 
called new, because now first it was recognised as a. 
divine power, as a power inspiring iTtisi, as a life that 
would grow by its own might within men if only 
they did not smother It and were content to restrain 
their own lower self from any voluntary inroads of 
evil. This power had been there, no doubt, in all 
men and all times; the germinating life of an inward 
spirit of involuntary good had never been a stranger 
to man ; it had always pushed with gentle pressure 
against the limits of narrow minds and narrow 
hearts and of positive evil, — not, indeed, with the 
keen and piercing thrusts of divine judgment, but 
with the spontaneous movement of better life striv- 
ing to cast off the scales of long-worn habit. But 
now this power was not only felt, but its origin was 
revealed. It was that same divinely human nature 
which had been embodied in the earthly Christ, that 
was stirring in the hearts of all men. It was He, 
whose life had been so strange and brief a miracle of 
beauty, to whom tJiey might trust to motdd afresh 
the twisted shapes of human imperfection, to push 
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forward the growth of the good seed and il 
cation of the t:ires between them. The t 
which had sheil its healing influence over the sick 
and the Einful in Galilee &nd Judea, was but the 
haman form of that which fostere<l the tme oatore 
beneath the falsehoods of all actual life, and worked 
within the disciples as they preached their risen 
Lard. It was not they, but ■■ Christ that worked in 
them." Here was the tnie explanation of the unity 
of the human race, tbe common life which was the 
soDice of all that was deep and good ; as separating 
influences grew out of all that was profoundly eviL 
Men were all members of Christ ; His nature was in 
them all, drawing out the beauty and chastening the ' 
defornuty, breathing the breath of uniTersal charity, 
and kindling the flame of inextinguishable hop& 
This was a power to trust in, the image of tho . 
Father's will, because breathing the very spirit of 1 
that will ; and fuller of hope than any vision of a holy 
king commanding an allegiance which men could not | 
bend their stiff hearts to pay, or conquering their i 
moral freedom without acdng on the secret springs 
of th^r humanity. They had known this power in i 
themselves before ; but they had not read it arigh^ 
because they had not cstimatnl aright its source and 
tl)e certainty and universality of its operation. They 
had not before known it as directly manifested in 
Him who ojiciied the eyes of the blind, and cleansed 
the leper, and stilled the storm ; who forgave ans, i 
and wrestled with teu|>tatiou ; and Hnally passed 
through the grave, and trouble deeper than tfaa 
grave, without being " holden " of it, because His 
will was freely surrendered to His Father's. 

Here, then, was a revelation not simply of ths ] 
Absolute nature of God, but of the formative power J 
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if Christ that is at work lo cancel distorted growths, 
1 even mere natural deficiency in every human 
r heart. Bat it was to do more than this, — it was to 
I take away sin itself from those who could bring 
themselves to trust their hearts freely to His in- 
fluence ;— to reveal to them, in short, the great divine 
law that, as through the unity of humau nature "if 
one member suffers, all the members suffer with it," 
through the same unity a new life may spread into 
even the weakest and corruptest member. It was to 
\ declare it as the highest privilege of this great central 
' human life to purify others, when once their will 
' ' i to turn towards Him, by entering into the 
I very heart of their evil and reaching the very core of 
I their inward misery ; so that while new life returns 
I to tliem, the shadow of pain inseparable from the per- 
fect knowledge of human guilt falls back on the spirit 
of the great Purifier. This was the revelation of the 
I true nature in man ; a nature that not only, as the 
GentUe nations felt, asserted the primitive truth and 
_ ' IS properly belonging to every human creature, 
but that is capable of restoring that truth and good- 
ness, cancelling the sinful habit, melting the rigid 
heart, emancipating the sullen temper, by the mere 
exertion of its spontaneous fascination over any spirit 
which once surrenders to its control. 

And this, accordingly, is the great subject of 
' Christian writers after once Christ had left the earth. 
It was to them a new discovery that the restorative 
power in every heart was not the jiower of their own 
wills, which they knew to be limited at most to a 
rejection of evil acts, but the very same power which 
had grown up into a perfect humanity in Christ, and 
I only required an act of continuous trust to claim them 
f for its own. To trust in such a power was not hard. 
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To stifle the active rebellion of tlieir owa wills was 
possible ; but to purge the turbid fountain of their 
human life, hiid that also been required of them, 
as both Jew and Gentile had often fancied, was mere 
impossibility. To knoiv who it was wJio was working 
in them, was to multiply infinitely the regenerating 
power of his life. 

Such, then, I hold to be the essence of the divine 
self -revelation of God. Into the question of its 
exact relation to the historical narrative in the Bible 
I cannot now enter. I feci little doubt that true 
criticism shows a large admixture of untrustworthy 
elements in the narrative of the Old, and some also 
in that of the New Testament; and that when this 
is admitted, the emancipation of the intellect from 
what seems a purely literary superstition as to' the 
infallibility of the Bible narratives, will probably bring 
far more gain to the spiritual freedom of man, and 
do more to direct attention to the spiritual evidences 
of truth, than any belief in verbal inspiration could 
educe. Bibliolatry has been, and is likely long to be, 
the bane of Protestant Christianity. Spiritual reali- 
ties would indeed be recognised as Bpiritual realities 
by few, had they had no perfect manifestation in the 
actual works and Providence of God, — bad not the 
desire of the heart been embodied in the desire of 
the eyes. But that no minute history was needful 
of the earthly life of Him who can interpret Hia own 
meaning, and who came that He might draw the veil 
from eternal powei' and truth, and not to fascinate 
men's eyes and heajts to one single illuminated point 
of space and time, — is sufficiently proved by the 
absence of all records of His life which can be called 
minute, or which do not rely on the faithfidness of 
memory even for their outlines. Human vanity. 
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eager to guarantee its own immortality, carries labori- 
ously about all the paraphernalia for setting down 
every word and action before its transient life is 
spent. He who is solving the hardest problems of 
ages, speaking to the depths of the human spirit in 
generations on generations yet unborn, and uttering 
" the things which have been kept secret from the 
foundation of the world," can aflford to dispense with 
the minute history of His life, when He has power 
to turn every human conscience into a new witness 
of His truth, and every heart into a new evangelist 
of His glory. 



CHRISTIAN EVIDENCES, POPULAR AND CRmOAI<li 

It has often struck me, and I suppose must haT^ 
struck most other persons of late years, that granting 
that the Christian history is true, it would not in the 
least necessarily follow that ordinary men and women 
have the means of knowing it to he true. Nothing 
can be more certain to anyone who has looked at all 
carefully into the evidence of the great trial regard- 
ing the Tichborne Estates, than that the Claimant to 
those estates is not Sir Roger Tichborne, and nothing 
can he much more certain than that he is Arthur 
Orton ; but, as is well known, there are hundreds of 
thousands of people in this country who, from a 
curious mixture of plausible but inadequate with _ 
thoroughly bad reasons, were quite convinced that a ] 
great wrong was done by the verdict given in that i 
case, and that the man who was convicted of perjury J 
was really the missing heir to the estates. Hence a 1 
great many people have said, and have said with 4 
great plausibility, that the Tichborne case ought toj 
teach us how little true evidences weigh in moulding 1 
the belief of the people at large. The majority of 1 
the human race, even in the countries which have I 
had much popular teaching, attach, it is observed, a I 
i]i]ite fictitious importance to one or two kinds of I 
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ividence of no great value, and yet no importance at 
I whole host of other kinds which it ia far more 
impletely beyond the reach of either conscious or 
.conacioua deception to invent or modify. Now ia 
the evidence of the far more distant, the far more 
important, and the far stranger events in which the 
Christian revelation is embodied, ao much simpler in 
kind, founded on so much clearer testimony, and 
testimony so much less complicated with all aorte of 
difficult considerations, than the evidence which provea 
Arthur Orton's fraud, that it can really be brought 
home to the minds of those who are quite incompetent 
to sift properly the evidence of the great Ticbbome 
'trials ? And again, even if it can be shown that the 
historical problem eighteen centuries old is a simpler 
one, and more within the grasp of the popular mind, 
than the great disputed identity question of our own 
daya, is it bo jnuch simpler that the results of refined 
investigations of learned men only affect the question 
as slightly confirming the instincts of popular faith 1 
These siu-ely are questions of the highest importance. 
We cannot afford to ignoi'e them, or to leave our 
minds in a haze about them. Not only are the 
witneases of the preaent day with us to be cross- 
examined, but, aa regards the Tichborne case at least, 
we have bad them elaborately cross-examined, and 
we are able to ask those who complain that the most 
important part of the evidence was suppressed, why 
it was ao auppreased — why the Claimant did not 
bring forward at the right time evidence which he 
now asserts to bo essential to hia caae. With re- 
gard to the events which are declared to have 
occurred eighteen huadied years ago, this ia of course 
not possible. We cannot cross-examine the witnesses 
to them at all. Where they appear to disagree, aa 
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they often do, we cannot make out by direct inveefr™ 
gation the source of the disagreement. Nor can we 
by any means assume that all who had anything 
material to aay on either side have given their 
evidence. Yet the historical character of the events 
we have to consider is infinitely move important to 
the human race, and is, to most minds, on a superficial 
view, decidedly more surprising and less probable, 
than that of the events to which either party in the 
late trial asked us to give our credence. I£ a great 
number of the people judged wrong with such 
elaborate help as the Courts of Law gave them in the 
latter case, how can we expect them to judge right, 
without any such assistance, in relation to the mar- 
velloua story of Christ's hfe and resurrection in the 
former case 1 I do not think we can answer these 
questions by saying that the evidence of spiritnal 
things is spiritual, or by any juggle of that kind. If 
ever there were a plain matter of asserted physical 
fact, which, whatever its connection with the spiritual 
world, is not in any sense purely spiritual, it is the 
asserted fact of our Lord's resurrection from the 
dead. If any one could prove the charge that we 
believe it on evidence on which we should refuse to 
accept any other fact not affecting our spiritual hopes 
at all, he would, I think, make out his case that our 
Christian faith rests on no secure grounds. Evidence 
which is not good enough to prove ordinary events, 
can hardly be ofl'ered in good faith in proof of extra- 
ordinary events. I propose to take the resurrec- 
tion as the keystone of what I may call the physical 
miracles of our Lord's life, for I imagine that no one 
who accepts that as tact would hesitate to accept a 
great many other miracles along with it ; and no one 
who rejects that, would accept any other miracle of 
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PjMie same kind as having anything like the eame 
f Unount of evidence. 

However, I do not think that any reasonable man 
iTronld reject any fact less thiin miraouloua, which 
\ came to us on the same sort of evidence as oiir 
Lord's resurrection. The whole incredulity which 
has been felt in relation to this statement arises, I 
imagine, entirely from its supernatural and miraculoua 
I character. There is no question of fraud at all, no 
■ Kecessity for disentangling a mass of carefully woven 
I. statements such as confused the popular understand- 
l Jng in the Tichborne case. Every sensible man 
admits at once that the Christian Church believed 
Bim.ply and entirely in Christ's resurrection, and that 
the only real doubt in the matter is whether that 
belief was a credulous and ill-founded or a reasonable 
and well-founded belief. But as it is quite certain 
that the notion of satisfying modern demands as 
to evidence had not so much as occurred to the 
L Apostles, who apparently thought it enough to 
I declare that they were all witnesses of their Lord's 
F'Jife, death, and resurrection, without stating in what 
sense they were witnesses, it is by no means easy to 
get behind the behef which they professed, to the 
facta on which it was grounded in the minds of the 
Apostles themselves. Yet a short statement of how 
the matter really stands will prove, I think, that, 
were the fact not supernatural, the various incon- 
sistencies in the evidence adduced of it, would not 
weigh a jot with any reasonable mind against accept- 
ing it. I quite admit that a very different kind of 
evidence is needed as to a fact which is super- 
natural ; and that the mere external evidence as 
I we have it, without weighty confirmation from 
I important evidence of other kinds, would be very 
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iuuffident to warrmt onr belief in m stupendous 
a marrel, 

1 will hntfly som op, then, the state of tiie ex- 
ternal evidence, witboat coneealing or exa^erating 
anything. Within from eleven to thirteen, or at the 
moM fcnrteen, fean from the CrneifizioD — within a 
leM time, that is, than that which separatea ns (in 
1876) from the digpnte with America as to the 
capture of the Trent, and mnch less than that which 
•ejiaratea ns from the relief of Cawnpore and the 
faU of Delhi — St, Paul found the l>elief in the reanr- 
rection of onr Lord firmly established among the 
Apostles at Jernealem, bo that he was afterwards able 
to tell tlie Corinthians that Christ was buried, and 
rose again the third day, that He was seen by Peter, 
then by the twelve (the eleven I suppose he meant), 
then by about five hundred bretlien at once, of 
whom the greater part were then living, bnt some 
were dead ; then by Jamee, then by all the Apostles, 
and last of all by himself (in vision). That the reanr- 
rection was not only believed, but believed as only 
those things are believed on their faith in which 
{Waplo rc-caat their whole lives, no one with whom 
controversy is worth while in the least disputes. If 
we may trust the account given us by the author of 
the Acts, of St. Peter's speech in the interval between 
Christ's final departure and the day of Pentecost, it 
was held essential in filling up the place of Judas, to 
choose one who had " companied " with the Apostles 
" all the time that the Lord Jesus weut in and out 
amongst us, beginning from the baptism of John unto 
that same day when he was taken up from us," and 
the especial object of the new choice was that he 
should be "a witness with us of his resurrection." 
And again, in the speech on the day of Pentecost, 
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e Bame Apostle is made to Eiiy, " Thia Jesus hath 
I God raised up, wlutreqf we all are witnesses." In the 
[ hardly disputed FiiBt Epistle of Peter, we have less 
explicit but still confirmatoiy evidence to the same 
1 effect^ in the words, " Blessed be the God and Father 
of our Lord Jesus Christ, who, according to hia 
abundant mercy, hath begotten us ^ain (aVayEit^as) 
unto a lively hope, by the resmrection of Jesus Christ 
from the dead " — that is, no doubt, " who has restored 
as from the state of temporary despair in which wa 
I were after his death, to a renewed hope by the resur- 
rection of Joans Christ from the dead." Amid the 
discrepancies which I freely admit in the gospel 
[ accounts of the resurrection, it is notable that St. 
[ Paul's statement agrees with that in the third gospel 
I in stating tiiat St. Peter was the first Apostle who 
I* ■was a witness of the resurrection, and that all the 
I accounts agree that Jesus was seen by all the eleven 
L Apostles together, though the gospel called St. 
' Matthew's only mentions such a meeting in Galilee, 
I while the concluding passage of St. Mark, which has 
no good MS. authority, seems to agree with St 
Luke, St. John, the Acts, and apparently St. Paul, 
in placing the eai'hest and most important meeting 
with the eleven Apoatlea in Jerusalem. It must be 
frankly admitted, however, that while the gospel 
of St. Mark, as contained in the best MSS., ends 
with the statement that the sepulchre was found 
empty, and with a prophecy of a meeting to take 
place in Galilee, none of the extant accounts 
^ree closely either with each other or with St. 
Paul's later summary of the facts. The first gospel 
apeaks of no appearance, except to the women, in 
■ toe neighbourhood of the sepulchre, and of but 
I one meeting with the Apostles " in a mountain in 
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Galilee," and adds, " When they saw Him, they wor- 
shipped Him ; but some doubled," which reminds us of 
the story of Thomas's doubts given in the fourth 
gospel alone, the scene of which, however, is there 
expressly described as being in Jerusalem. The 
account in the third gospel is virtually identical 
with that in the less well -authenticated conclusion 
of St. Mark, recording the appearance to two 
disciples in their walk to Emmaua, and then to 
the eleven as they sat at meat, but agreeing with 
the fourth Gospel in making the first appearance 
of the risen Christ that seen by Mary Magda- 
lene, The fourth gospel differs from all the 
other accounts in describing the first ap]>earance 
to the assembled Apostles as taking place to ten 
of them only, Thomas being absent, while only the 
second, a week later, included all the eleven, and 
in describing a meeting with seven disciples on the 
shores of the Lake of Galilee at some later time not 
defined. Of the appearance to James recorded by 
St. Paul, we have no other account at all, nor of the 
appearance to above five hundred brethren at once. 
I should add that the command to the Apostles 
recorded in the third gospel, to stay in Jerusalem 
till after Pentecost was past, makes the prediction in 
the first and second gospels that the first meeting " 
was to take place in Galilee, and the assertion in the 
first that it actually did so, still leas obviously in 
harmony with the other narratives. 

I think every candid person will admit that 
this condition of the merely external evidence is 
not of the kind which any one would wish for the 
purijose of establishing by direct testimony a very 
marvellous and unprecedented event. But I think 
every candid person will also admit that it is just the 
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irt of evidence we might expect, if there had been 
no attempt to take records at the time, — a good 
number of accounts (narrated by different persona) 
of different appearances in different places, a certain 
amount of local prepossession in favour of Galilee as 
the appropriate place for Christ's renewed intercourse 
with His disciples, and a complete conviction that 
Christ, after His resurrection, had been seen so often 
and by so many persons that there was no real 
dispute about the matter. As I have said before, 
the only point on which all accounts agree is, that 
certainly all the eleven, and if the Acts can be relied 
on, all the twelve (including Matthias), had been 
witnesses of the resurrection. Indeed, the earliest 
tradition shows that it was considered essential for 
ta Apostle to have been a witness of the event. 
Now, would such evidence as this, with all its dis- 
crepancies, be rejected for a moment as to any fact 
BOf aupematural 1 I do not think it would. If the 
Bame evidence, with the same class of discrepancies 
in it, were adduced, for instance, as proof that a man 
for many years blind recovered his sight on the touch 
of Christ — an event not necessarily miraculous, but 
capable of explanation in various other ways — 1 do 
not suppose any one would question it, even though 
one account laid the scene in Galilee, and others in 
Jerusalem, and none of them agreed very minutely 
together. So long as it was clear that eleven or 
twelve men were declared to have been selected as 
witnesses of such an event ; that they a!! of them 
continued to lead a new kind of life expressly 
founded on this experience ; that they had all known 
the man while he was still blind as well as after his 
cure ; that a great many other witnesses were alleged 
to have been witnesses of the cure ; and that this 
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well-accepted belief in r, large and closely o 
body, of which the original eleven or twelve were 
the nucleus, prevaUed widely within from eleven to 
fourteen, years of the event itself, and that the 
organisation had its asserted origin in that event — I 
do not imagine any historian of sense would hesitate 
to accept the fa^t, though he would regret that it 
waa no longer possible to recover the details. In 
fact, with an event not supernatural, it would be 
evidently far the simplest and most natural explana- 
tion of the testimony, to assume that the fact 
happened, though under circumstances rendered very 
doubtful by the discrepancies in the narratives. It 
is very easy to account for differences in the mode 
of describing a fact not recorded at the time ; it is 
not very easy to account for the universal belief, 
very clearly attested, in any society, that eleven or 
twelve named persons, with a good many other 
unnamed persons, were witnesses of a very remark- 
able fact, and made that fact the foundation of their 
whole subsequent career, on any principle nearly so 
simple as that it really took place. 

However, it is quite true that it is one thing to 
accept a particular explanation, even of a merely 
unusual oocun-ence, as the easiest, and another dif- 
ferent thing to believe it in the sense of that unshaken 
and heartfelt adhesion which we give to the founda- 
tion of our whole moral aims. It is quite true that 
you could not even find a man guilty in a Court of 
law on such evidence only as a historian might yet 
quite rightly accept as adequate to the jtrobable and 
even plausible explanation of the facts with which he 
had to deal. And I do not think we can in any 
sense be said to believe a fact, as a Christian who 
builds Ma whole life upon it ought to believe in the 
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ition of Christ, ii we do not think it certain 
to satisfy more than the requisitions of a 
Court of law. Moreover, I quite admit that we 
ought to look for very much more evidence of a fact 
evidently out of the ordinary course of nature, than 
for one which, though unusual, might easily have 
been consistent with the< ordinary course of nature. 
Are there then any important indirect confirmations 
ot this evidence which ought to alter the effect pro- 
duced upon us by its external discrepancies 1 

First, there is one point of more importance, I 
think, than sceptics are usually willing to assign to 
I mean the certainty that, according to every 
account wa have, according to the universal tradi- 
tion, the assertion of the resurrection was at first 
received with disbelief and doubt, — such is the 
statement of each one of the three gospels, 
and also that of the more doubtful conclusion of the 
second gospel, — which disbelief and doubt were cer- 
tainly turned within a few days into a sort of con- 
fidence and even of enthusiastic assurance very much 
exceeding, as far as we can judge, anything which had 
existed among the Apostles in the lifetime of their 
'HaBt«r. Now I quite admit that beliefs which have 
a great deal that is legendaiy in them do grow up in 
the course of years, as the hearts of those who have 
been laid hold of by a profound affection recover 
gradually from the first bewilderment and soreness 
of loss, rally from their dejection, and begin to blend 
with a certain indistinctness in their memory of the 
past, dreams and hopes and fancies which that past 
has produced. But there was no time at all for this 
kind of idealising process in the case before us. It is 
as certain aa anything can be that though all was 
dismay and confusion on the morrow of the crucifixion. 
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yet within two months of the death of Christ, the 
Church in Jerusalem was increasing at a rate at whieli 
we have no reason to suppose the number of Christ's 
disciples ever increased during His lifetime. It is 
certain too that within at least a still smaller number 
of weeks the Apostles proceeded in the moat business- 
like manner to fill up the gap caused by the treachery 
and death of Judaa, with the avowed purpose of 
organising the Church for its new life and victories. 
There seema to me the greatest possible difficulty in 
attributing so great and so sudden a change as this to 
the sort of illiision which a blending of regret and hope 
and aspiration and superstition produces. Nothing 
can ho clearer than that up to the last moment 
the Messianic hopes of the Apostles had beon of a 
very earthly kind. "Lord, wilt thou at this time 
restore again the kingdom to Israel t " is the first 
question attributed to the Apostles after the resur- 
rection in the book of the Acts of the Apostles ; and 
whatever may be said of its authority as testimony 
to a miracle, it is surely good evidence as to what the 
early Church hoped, since it must have been written 
after many of those hopes had been disappointed if 
not extinguished, and therefore at a time when the 
whole tendency would have been to picture the 
expectations of the Apostles as more in keeping with 
history than they really were. Now, with such< 
hopes suddenly blasted by the disappearance of th»i 
one person in whom they centred, does it seem pos-.j 
sible that they would as suddenly have revived 
without some great substantial and even phystaU 
atimuius, if I may so express it, to the hojies of tha 
Apostles 1 If the person of our Lord was admitted 
by all of them to have reappeared amongst them, no 
doubt these hopes would havo so revived. But with- 
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out that stimulus, ia it conceivable that energetic 
forward-looking counsels would have begun to prevail 
within a week or two of the great blow 1 If it had 
depended on what the women affirmed, or what an 
individual disciple here and there had fancied that he 
had seen, or on the assertion of two of them walking 
into the country that a stranger had joined them who 
disappeared suddenly and unaccountably, and whom 
in tiie moment of disappearance they recognised as 
their loat Master, would it not liave seemed to them, 
all "aa Idle tales"! would not there have been, aa 
we are told there was, some Thomas to say, " Except 
I shall see in His hands the print of the nails, and 
put my finger into the print of the nails, and thrust 
my hand into His side, I will not believe" t It seems 
incredible that if the Apostles had no common and 
united evidence of Chriat's resurrection, the new 
work should have begun with such active confidence, 
and without affording us any trace of a considerable 
intermediate period in which a legend would at least 
have time to grow up. Yet as a matter of fact there 
is no trace to be found of a period of uneasinesa such 
as a disputed assertion which various of the Apostles 
were anxiona to verify would cause, except the 
account of the doubt of Thomas, and of its complete 
satisfaction within a week of the resurrection. Now 
with the Apostles' evidently vivid desire and expecta- 
tion of the erection of a physical sovereignty by their 
Master, and the sudden crushing of that hope, I can- 
not really believe that anything short of aeeing and 
conversing with Him, and receiving His commands to 
act as they did, could have filled up so soon and so 
promptly the void caused by His death. If Mary 
Magdalene thought she had seen Him, and one or 
two others thought they had seen Him, and all these 
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visions were mere caprices of a fervent and loving 
imagination, what siiould we expect as the result! 
Why, tliat there would have been great excitement 
and much hope, and no agreement as to what ought 
to be done ; that everything would have waited for 
fuller knowledge and explicit communications from 
the vanished Messiah ; and that, when no such fuller 
knowledge and clearer comniunicationa came, the 
fraternal organisation would gradually have dissolved 
and been succeeded no doubt by a beautiful legend, J 
but by no clear and unanimous and confident action, i 
Only compare the wonder and doubt and dismay J 
when, Christ being still with them, He merely talk^ | 
of a disgraceful death, with the energy, elasticity, and f 
confidence displayed after it had really happei 
For my part I cannot doubt that the best explanation 
is what it is alleged to have been, that Christ himself 
returned to His Apostles after His death, and that it | 
waa His directing mind, exercising vastly more i 
fluence than before in consequence of the evidence 
that He had overcome deatli, which gave them the 
new and powerful impulse. 

This seems to me a perfectly sober view, so far, of 
the evidence bearing on Christ's resurrection. But 
in discussing it I have hitherto purposely omitted one 
element which is, I think, one of great significance, 
the repeated prophecy of that event which the gospels i 
record. I think that the most rationalistic critics are 1 
disposed to insist on these prophecies as quite genuine. 
Indeed, they would find it much less easy to account 
for the profound subsequent belief, and yet deny the 
fact, wilhmd the prophecy than with it. They hold 
that the prophecy accounts for the expectation, and 
that the expectation threw the minds of the Apostles 
into that condition in which imagination passed into 
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belief. For those who accept the resurrection, the 
prophecy clearly increases the significance without 
increasing in any degree the difficulties which surround 
the record of the event, while for those who reject 
it, the real existence of the prophecy would remove 
Bome of the difficultiea in explaining the growth of 
the belief. Certainly the prophecy is deeply em- 
bedded in every one of the evangelical narratives, in 
a manner that renders it hardly possible to give those 
narratives any credit for good faith at all — which few 
will deny them — without admitting that the attesta- 
tion of the whole body of disciples attribtit«d this 
often reiterated, and at least in the first instance 
earnestly deprecated, prophecy, to our Lord's lips. 
There is no language of our Lord's the occasion of 
which is described with more vivid minuteness than 
that used by Him in repeating this prophecy, with 
especial Bolemuity, on the beginning of his last 
journey to Jerusalem : — 

" And they were in the iiay going np to Jerusalem ; 
and Jesus went before them : and they were amazed ; and 
as they followed, they were afraid. And he took again 
the twelve, and began to tell them what things should 
happen unto him. Saying, Behold, we go up to Jeniaalem ; 
and the Son of Man sliall he delivered imto the chief 
priesta, and tmto the scribes ; and they sliall condemn him 
to death, and shall deliver him to the Oentiles : And they 
shall mock Tiim^ and shall scourge him, and shoU spit upon 
him, and shall kill him : and the third day he shall rise 



Evidently there was something unusual, and to the 
Apostles boding, in the gestures and mien of Christ 
in Betting out thus on his last journey, which fixed 
the incident in their memories and embodied it in 
their tradition. The same tradition stated that on 
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Peter's first confession of his belief in Ctu'ist as the 
Son of the living God, this communication was first 
made, and that Peter then earnestly protested against 
it, and was immediately rebiiked with a sharpness 
which must have humiliated him. But on this later 
occasion none of the disciples ventured to protest, 
though the third evangelist declares that they were 
still completely unable to imderstand and believe the 
saying. Now, if we are to admit, as I think ration- 
alists and supematuralists will alike admit, that such 
a prophecy there was, how, if at all, does it bear on 
the evidence of the fact itself J 

To my mind it has a very important bearing on it. 
Nothing seems to me to have had more real influ- 
ence on the popular beUef in Christianity than the 
prophecies of our Lord, and nothing to have re- 
ceived less attention of late years. And the more 
stress we lay on the incompleteness and unflnished 
character of the gospels— the more frankly we admit 
that, so far as the best MS, authority goes, the second 
gospel has no ending at all, the first a very abrupt 
and hurried one, not at all in keeping with the later 
tradition, and both the third and fourth most frag- 
mentary accounts of the evidence of the resurrection 
— the less can it he maintained that the gospels 
were afterwards so retouched as to make the pro- 
phecies accord with the subsequent faith of the 
Church. I do not think that anything could be 
weightier testimony to the early preparation and 
complete freedom from dogmatic purpose of the first 
and second gospels, than the absence from them even 
of those details as to the resurrection which had be- 
come already for the Church of St. Paul's time the 
very alphabet of the Christian faith. Now, both 
these gospels contain minute prophecies Hke that of 
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Peter's three denials of hia knowledge of our Lord, 
prophecies most unlikely to have been interpolated 
later when Peter was the heart and hope of the 
Apostolic body, and when, even though hia denial 
might well have been frankly recorded, it woidd have 
been imposaible for the imagination of the Church 
to emphasise it by inventing for itself a story of his 
ardent professions of loyalty and Christ's prevision 
of his lapse. Nor can any one maintain that either 
the first or the second gospel contains an anti-Petrine 
bias. On the contrary, the second is usually attri- 
buted to Peter's own impulse, while the first records 
at least one instance of Pet«r's pre-eminent ardour 
and faith which is given by no other evangelist 
This is only a minute matter, and if it stood alone 
might of course well be attributed to coincidence; 
but it is of importance so far as it goes, because it is 
a prophecy which can hardly by any possibility have 
been imagined after it had been fulfilled, and which 
evidently impressed itaelf deeply on the mind of the 
early Church, 

However, it does not stand alone. I do not lay 
great stress on the mere prophecy of coming death, 
deeply as it is ingrained in the gospel narrative, be- 
cause I know that it will be said that a very moderate 
insight into the power against which Christ was 
meaauring Himself, would serve to fill our Lord's 
mind with a belief in a violent death, and that, when 
it was fulfilled, it would be very natural for His dis- 
ciples quite unconsciously to give His anticipations of 
that death more detail and speciality than they really 
had. But consider only what is involved in the in- 
stitution of the sacrament of the last Supper. There 
again we have not only the unanimous agreement of 
the three first gospels, but the explicit evidence of 
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St. Paul that on the night on which Christ ' 
betrayed — 

" He took bread, and when, he had given thanks, he 
brake, and said. Take, eat : this is my body, which ia 
broken for you : this do in remembrance of me. After 
the same manner alao he took the cnp, when he had 
supped, saying. This cup is the new teatanient in my 
blood : this do ye, aa oft as ye drink it, in remembrance 



Here, then, was a rite instituted formally and 
solemnly aa a memorial of Hia death by our Lord, at 
a time when, though it wa^ the eve of His death, no 
one with merely human knowledge, could have even 
conjectured with confidence that His death was at 
baud. The Jews themselves had no power to put to 
death. Christ had been guilty of nothing likely to 
stir up the jealousy of the Romans. Tlie clear and 
steady vision of death which led our Lord to treat 
the bread He broke as His body, and the wine He 
was pouring out as His blood given for the world, 
seems to me as clear a case of supernatural know- 
ledge aa history could produce of natural knowledge. 
And the supernatural vision extends not only to the 
event anticipated, but to the strange power of the 
rite thus solemnly instituted. Not only does His 
death at once follow, aa He predicts, but the bread 
and wine become in some sense or other His body ■ 
and blood to future centuries — 

" Both Faith and Art have given 

To that one hour a hfe of endleBs reat. 
And still whoe'er would taste the food of Heaven 

May to that table come a welcome guest." 

The rite thiis instituted is in fact the most duralal 
of monuments of a lucid prevision of the fiitnre- 
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I both of the individual event and of its spiritual influ- 
I eaces — and one which assumes a knowledge far beyond 
that of men. 

I say nothing of the prophecy of Judaa'a treachery, 
or in this connection of that of the universal publica- 
tion of the deed of the voman who anointed Jesus 
with an alabaster box of ointment, though both were 
fulfilled, because it is easy to conceive that the first 
prophecy may have been more or less defined by the 
unconscious modification of tradition after the event, 
while the latter may well have caused its own fulfil- 
ment. But what is it reasonable to say about the 
prophecies of the destruction of Jerusalem 1 I con- 
r ceive that, certainly as regards the first and second 
I gospels, in which the traditions of the resurrection 
are so singularly " conspicuous by thoir absence," — 
at least if the concluding verses of St, Mark be of 
later origin, — it is almost impossible to suppose that 
these gospels assumed their present form after the 
armies of Titus had destroyed Jerusalem, As we 
I have seen, St. Paul found a singularly clear tradition 
r of the appearance of Christ after His death in the 
Church within at most fourteen years of that death, 
and from twenty-seven to thirty years before Jeru- 
salem was besieged. Is it credible that gospels not 
written at that time should have contained no account 
of Christ's appearances in Jerusalem, such as St. Paul 
and the third and fourth gospels refer to 1 Is it 
credible that if they were subsequently so moulded 
as to include specific references to the destruction of 
Jerusalem in accordance with the facts, they should 
not have received the same land of moulding to place 
them in harmony with the current traditions on the 
much more important point, of the resurrection! 
I Yet while the first gospel huddles up the whole 
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account of Christ's appear^ices fifter His death i 
two or three Ecntenees concerning i 
Him and His disciples on a "mountain in Galilee," 
the best MSS. of the second end with the story of 
the empty aepolchre. MTien we compare the chapter 
in the second gospel beginning with, "And as he 
went out of the temple, one of his disciples saith unto 
him. Master, see what manner of stones and build- 
ings are here % And Jesus answering, said unto him, 
Seest thou these great buiidinga ! There shall not bo 
left one stone upon another which shall not be thrown 
down," with the corresponding chapter in the first 
gospel, there seems to me to be no alternative between 
admitting that both must have been completed long 
before the year TO a.d., and making the impossible 
supposition that the transcriber of a later tradition, 
though unconsciously moulding the words of our Lord 
to suit the known event, would yet have left the 
most important of all the elements of the Christian 
story in complete, or almost complete, oblivion. 

But there is another consideration which seems to 
me to render it clear that the prophecy of the 
destruction of Jerusalem, at least as it is given in 
the first two gospels, borrows nothing from the 
actual event; and that is the evident confusion in 
the mind of those who set it down, between that 
event and a last judgment Of course it is quite 
open to the sceptic to say that this confusion waa 
conveyed by our Lord's own language. But then 
that only vindicates still more positively the pro- 
phecy of the destruction of Jerusalem from the impu- 
tation of being recast after the event- For my own 
part, I believe the confident and mistaken anticipa- 
tion of the early Church, that the end of the world 
was at hand, to have been the source of thia con- 
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^^BJoslon, and that there is discernible in these pro- 
^K pheciea of our Lord's a. very clear though miBunder- 
I stood teachiDg that the kingdom of heaven was not 

to come " with observation," but gradually, and by a 
silent revolution in the heart of man. Still no one 
^m can deny the confusion in our actual narratives be- 
^H tween two quite distinct classes of prophecies, one 
^H insisting on the early destruction of Jerusalem, and 
^V the trials that would await those who were in Judisa 
at that time, to which class alone I believe the pre- 
diction that " that generation would not pass away 
till ail things were fulfilled," applied, and another 
referring to the final spiritual jndgment throagh 
which all men and all eaithly institutions must pass. 
Now, what I want to press is the extraordinary im- 

Iprobabihty, not to say impossibOity, that such a 
-confusion should have been allowed to remain in 
this narrative, if it had taken its final shape after 
tie destruction of Jerusalem and the suppression of 
Jewish revolt, when the Churches were saying 
■within themselves, in the language of the second 
•Epistle ascribed in our version of the New Testa- 
ment to Peter, "Where is the promise of his coming 1 
for since the fathers fell asleep, all things continue 
as they were from the beginning of the creation." I 
think this consideration, no less than the absence of 
the current traditions as to the resurrection, proves 
that the prophecy of the destruction of Jenisalem 
was not only given, but recorded in the shape which 
■ takes in our first two gospels, before the 
[ event to which it referred. 

The cases I have now adduced are cases of exphcit 

[■■prophecies of individual events. But the truth is 

' lliat, quite apart from individual events, the Trhole 

mbstance of our Lord's life was as full of compressed 
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■ far ffis pHrpoB^ or nukii^ i^y 
■Tli—rc~<rf tkit kiad an eMeat wl cotMiitisa at tba 
ijagicmh vinA He imdaiaied The Jewi^ poJitj 
WIS a ^Mtitqal poEtr, bnt it rested on an tn-viuisa- 
tun vludt vidded aU tbe recogoieed pow«ts of the 
State, dmst rejected tbe idea of ituIu]^ Himself 
of these mearts, and declared His ptupo^e to use 
means so usprDoming that, in the homau $en^ ther 
were hardly nieans to snch an end at alL 1 never 
hear imhont the thrill oi a new sarpriee that eafao, 
strange, and unique prophecj', addressed at the very 
ontaet of Hif short career to a dozen peasants, "Fear 
not, little dock, it is your Father's good pleafore t 
give you the kingdom," when I remember that t 
kingdom has really been given to them, though a 
a kingdom ol this wt^ld. 2t or is this a c&se of « ~ 
haa often haj^wned — trust in the eventual ascendai 
OTCK man of great ideaa. It is a case of the » 
of special matrmnento, and of boilding Dp a 1 
o^aoGmtion explicitly designeii for work erf a 
laborioas and diSicalC kind. "Follow me,"* Chi^l 
Bays to one or two couples of fishermen, as they c 
tbeir neta into the waters, and mended them on 1 _ 
dores of the Lake of Galilee, " and I will mak« jt^^ 
fishera ot men." And they were made fisheia t ~ 
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men, and obviously made so solely by Him who 
tlma chose them from a calling apparently so little 
qaalified to fit them for the hopeless task. It is 
remarkable enough that by far the greatest of the 
apostles — he in whom even human insight might have 
discerned the elements of marvellous force and moral 
influence — -was not chosen for his work during 
Christ's earthly life. The " little flock " to whom 
our Lord annomices so early and bo peremptorily 
that they are "not to fear," because it is their 
" Father's good pleasure to give them the kingdom," 
are such a " little flock " as no one before ever pro- 
posed to make the founders of a new world. In- 
deed, Christ asserts repeatedly that they are chosen 
because they are not "wise and prudent," because 
they are "babes," and no doubt because on that 
Tery account they are not likely to aim at the con- 
struction of an ambitious polity ; because they have 
no sort of influence which would give them authority, 
even in the httle world of Judasa. They are 
ionsly warned against any Idnd of striving to 
acquire earthly dignity. Wealth is even forbidden 
They are promised " the kingdom " in the 
same breath in which they are told to sell what they 
hare, and provide for themselves bags which wax 
not old, " a treasure in the heavens which failetb 
Bot," in order that " where their treasure is, there 
may their hearts be also." 

Moreover, while the apostles are forbidden all 
the ordinary means of binding together a great 
earthly oi^^nisation, they are told that they are to 
be for a long time few and scattered, sowers of 
division, preachers to people who could not or would 
not understand, I do not refer to this as in any 
sense a further indication of prophetic insight, but 
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derstood tta ^ 



onJf a» abowing bow well our Lord Dnderstood t 
coodhkna of tbe wmk whicli He ma imponDg c 
(bote few and ignamit peasants witli tbe moai 
abntale promiMS of success " The harvest bnij » 

plenteofls, bat Ute labonren are few." Tbe kingdom 
ia not to be a popakr one, in that time at leasL 
Yet the chosen apostles theraselves misandeistand 
and minnterpret their Master. Peter, after bdog 
told that hia confession is the rock on which the 
Church should be built, is epokeu of as a tempter 
and an offence to hia Master, as one who saTonrs 
not of the things nhich are of God, bat of those 
which are of men. John is twice rebuked, once for 
bia revengeful epirit, once for his short-sighted 
ambition. Jndas's treachery is predicted, as I have 
already noticed. All the twelve are warned that 
they will fail at the hour of Christ's trial, and 
that warning, like the more individual predictioa 
addressed to Peter, is certainly most unlikely to 
have been conceived after the event. In a word, 
from beginning to end of the gospels we have evi- 
dence which no one could have managed to forge, 
that Christ deliberately choee materials of which 
it would have been impossible for any one to build 
a great organisation, unless he could otherwise pro- 
vide, and continue to provide, the power by which 
that organisation was to stand. Who can hear the 
words, " I thank thee, Father, Lord of heaven and 
earth, that thou hast hid these things from the wise 
and prudent, and hast revealed them unto babes," 
without being impressed with the divine confidence 
of the purpose which selected what we should have 
thought the least promising of all materials for the 
most majestic and enduring of works, and proved I 
their fitness by the history of the ages i The [ 
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popular belief in Christianity has, I think, much 
more to do with the vivid impression made by these 
reiterated and emphatic prophecies, ingrained into 
the very essence of the gospel, that a kingdom 
ahould be built up out of elements thus humanly 
hopelcBS — and of Christ's clear knowledge that they 
«jwB in every human sense hopeless — than with any 
learned evidences. And for my part, I hold the 
grounds of this impression to be worth more, even 
though, or perhaps I ought to say, because, they are 
thus open to the gauging of popular feeling, than all 
the learned evidences put together. Would it not be 
aomething incredible that a mere man should profess 
his intention to establish a spiritual kingdom which 
shall endure for ever, by the help of a dozen ignorant 
men, who are warned explicitly that they will not 
even keep him with them for more than a year or 
two, who habitually misunderstand his words and 
mistake his spirit, even while he remains with them, 
and who are a,s3Uied that they are destined almost 
involuntarily to drink of his cup and be baptized 
■with his baptism, in spite of misreading the sort of 
destiny which that implies, and the kind of glory to 
which it leads— -and then that his mere prophetic 
guess should be so far fulfilled as the history of 
Christianity has fulfilled Christ's prediction at this 
day ) la there not here a vision of what would be 
to man an impossible future, on the partial realisa- 
tion of which the popular mind is far better able to 
pass a trustworthy judgment, than is even the most 
judicial mind to pass judgment on the intricate 
details of biographic or historic evidence t Take 
the language as to the likeness of the kingdom of 
heaven to a grain of seed, "which indeed is the least 
of all seeds, but when it is grown, it is T 
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EimDng the herbs, bo that the biids of the air come 
and lodge in the braaches thereof." Could that well 
liave been invented at any time before our gospels 
were ia existence as a true picture of the growth of the 
Church 1 And yet how distinct is its appreciation 
at once of the minuteness of the germ Christ was 
planting and of the vastness of its destined growth I 
Now, surely the popular impression of these facta 
as implying that our Lord's knowledge had its roots 
planted in the very well-springs of the world's his- 
tory, is, to say the least, as fully justified by reason, 
as any inference, however judicial, from the careful 
survey of minute historic evidences possibly could 
be. The materials of this building are not only 
iatrinsically frail, but it is the Builder himself who 
selects them hemiise they are bo, and who yet calmly 
announces that the building shall outlast the heavens. 
H'B own death is to be the signal of defection and 
despair to His followers, yet it is to be the firm 
foundation of the eternal structure ; and, as matter 
of fact, no sooner ia His visible hand withdrawn than 
the living stones run from all quarters of the earth 
and pUe themselves into the Temple of the ages. 
Is there no real solidity in the conviction of divine 
power which these evidences produce % It seems to 
me that, looked at tlius, Christ's life was full of the 
minutest, and what to mere men would be the most 
improbable, prophecy — the prophecy that Ho was Him- 
self to abandon, within a yeai- or two, bo far as any 
visible help was concerned, the work He had come into 
the world to do, to hand it over to a number of poor 
men who were fitted by nothing but attachment to 
Himself, and not all of them by that, for the strange 
enterpriBe in which He had embarked them, and yet 
that, through disappointment and persecution and trial 



Hid blood, thou' eoterprise should be fed and watered 
till it attained its gradually matured and mighty end. 
The minuter and more individual propheeiea which I 
first cited are of importance only as showing that 
it was not merely trust in the operation of moral 
influences on the human heart which constituted 
Christ's prophetic power; that He saw individual 
details as weU as general results. But in relation to 
the improbability of the forecast and to the calm 
certainty of the vision, they seem to me insignificant 
as compared with the larger prophecies on which I 
am now dwelling. No doubt it may he, in some 
sense, said of these that they fulfilled themselves, 
but not in any sense which detracts in the least from 
tbeir supernatural character. They could not have 
fulfilled themselves without containing a true com- 
putation of the spiritual force at work in the world 
to fulfil them, which is as far beyond the reach of 
insight or humim foresight, as to compass a resur- 
rection ia beyond the limits of human power. 

I must notice one more instance of what is, I 
think, as strictly supernatural foresight as any I have 
yet given. That Christ should have understood the 
personal relation in which His immediate disciples 
would stand to Him was perhaps a, mere instance of 
discernment such as, no doubt, many great men have 
shown. But that He should deliberately have de- 
manded the same kind of attitude towards Himself 
from all future disciples, as He certainly did, and 
have gained what He asked in the very act, does 
seem to me one of the clearest marks of supernatural 
knowledge of the human heart which coidd be given. 
Nothing could be more hazardous than this emphasis 
laid by any human being — especially one who from 
the very first preaches lowliness of heai-t, and pre- 
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diets the ehortneas of Hia life and the ignominious 
violence of His end — on Himself as the source of an 
enduring power, and the comer-stone of a divine 
kingdom. The necessity of loving Him, the perpetual 
fame of her who anointed Him for His burial, the 
grief that will be rightly felt for Him when He leaves 
the eartli, the identification of men's duty to each 
other, even to "the least of these, my brethren," 
with their duty to Hini,^-all these are assumptions 
which run through the whole gospel quite as strik- 
ingly as does the clear knowledge of the frailty of 
the human materials Christ has chosen, and of the 
supernatural character of the power by which He in- 
tended to viviiy those means. Though His kingdom 
is to be the kingdom of which a httle chUd is the 
true type, the kingdom in which it is the " meek " 
who are blessed, in which it is the " poor in spirit " 
who are to be the rulers, yet in this He is only say- 
ing in other words that He is to be the life of it, 
since it is because He is " meek and lowly in heart " 
that those who come to Him shaD find rest for their 
souls. "Whether you choose to say that it is in spite 
of this humility or because of this humility, yet in 
either case Christ proclaims Himself as the true object 
of love, and the permanent centre of power through- 
out the kingdom He proclaims. He not only de- 
clares that His departure ivill be the first legitimate 
cause of mourning to His foUowera — " Can the 
childi'en of the bride-chamher mourn as long as the 
bridegroom is with themi but the days will come 
when the bridegroom shall be taken from them, and 
then shall theyfast"— but even to all others the love 
of Him is to i^redominate over all other love. "He 
that loveth father or mother more than me is not 
worthy of me, and ho that loveth son or daughter 
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more than me is not worthy of me." EKclusion 

from Hia presence is everywhere treated aa that 

outer darkness where there are weeping and gnashing 

of teeth. His vision of the spiritual future of uutrue 

men is of men cryiug to Him, " Lord, Lord ! " and 

entreating Him to reeogniao them, to whom He 

will be compelled to reply, " I never knew you : 

depart from me, ye that work iniquity." He juatifiea 

with warmth all honour paid to Him personally; 

"The poor ye have always with you, but me ye have 

not always ; " " Verily I aay unto you, wherever this 

goBpel shall be preached in the whole world, there 

shall also this, which this woman hath done, be told 

for a memorial of her." Is not that moat hazardous 

policy for any one not endowed with supernatural 

knowledge ! Consider only what usually comes of 

self-assertion much less astounding than this in a 

human being, and yet what actually came of it in our 

Lord's caae. The greatest of the world's teachers 

I make light of themselves. Socrates treats his own 

I death as of no moment. The Jewish prophets never 

I ihink of treating their own careers as of any sjgnifi- 

' cance apart from the message they deliver. And as 

I a rule in the world, when a man magnifies himself 

[ with gentleness and simplicity, we smile ; we may 

f find him lovable, but there is always a little laughter 

r mingled with our love. When he does it arrogantly 

r or imperiously, we are revolted. In either case, the 

I first generation which does not personally know him 

[ .pnts aside his pretensions as irrelevant, if not even 

latal, to his greatness. But how was it with Christ 1 

The first great follower who had never known him in 

the flesh, St. Paul, takes up this very note as the 

key-note of the new world. To liim, "to live is 

I Christ, to die is gain." Hia heart is "hid with 
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Christ in God." His cry is, " Not I, but Christ that 
worketh in me." He makes his whole religious 
philosophy turn on the teaching of our Lord, that 
He is the Vine, and Hia disciples the branches, 
the land of the olive St. Paul adapts the image, to the 
husbandry of the olive. Again, Christ is the He 
and men the members. And what is true of St. 
Paul is trne of all those in whom the Christian faith 
has shown its highest geuius in subsequent ages. 
These sayings of Christ as to being Himself the centre 
of human affections and the light of human lives, 
instead of repelling men, interpret their own highes 
experience, and seem but the voice of an interior 
truth and the assurance of an imperishable joy. 

And what is to Ije said of the value of such verifi- 
cations of Christ's foresight? If one comes and 
ehows us certain poor inatrumenf* with which we all 
admit that we could have done nothing and could do 
nothing, and he tells us, ' I will do much with them, 
and ever more and more, and infinitely more after I 
have disappeared from the earth than during the 
year or two in which I remain here ; and though the 
secret of my power is humility and self-abnegation, 
the only sap of that humility is love for me, and the 
essence of that self-abnegation is Life in me ; ' and if 
the pledge given is actually redeemed, and redeemed, 
apparently, at all events by the very means he had 
pointed out, — if the work he began goes on with 
infinitely more power after his death than before it, 
and the whole inspiration of that work turns out to 
be the personal relation to him which he had pro- 
claimed, — is it irrational for us to draw the inference 
that the best account to be given of what is happi 
ing is that which he gave who told ua that it should 
happen — that is, in this case, that it all springs from 
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that hidden life in God which Christ led l>efoTe He 
eame here, while He was here, and after He was seen 
here no more ? At least, if this be not a rational 
explanation, is there one more rational ) Can we 
not admit that he who foretells a most improbable 
event is more likely to be informed of the secret 
principles determining that event, than thoae who 
disbelieve and discredit his langnage ? And if He 
cannot tell us what these principles are, how are we 
to trust to those who, if they liad been living when 
He was here, would have ridiculed His anticipations 
as false, and condemned His arrogance as impious ) 
It cannot be doubted that the sceptics of to-day 
would for the most part have been much more 
sceptics when all that Christ promised was still 
in the future, and far the greatest and divinest 
of His works — the work of realising what He had 
foretold — was as yet hardly begun. Is it, then, a 
popular blunder to repudiate the h3rpothesis of those 
who must on their own principles have discounte- 
nanced Christ's anticipations, if they had lived then, 
even more superciliously than they now explain 
away the issue ) May we not say that the principles 
on which it would have been folly to believe what 
has actually happened, can hardly be so sound as 
those plain popular principles inteUigible to all the 
world, however little gifted with judicial faculties, on 
which it would have been from the first impossible 
vat to believe it ) 

As far as I know the only set-off against these 
considerations is one to which I have already 
referred — -the evidence that Christ really raised in 
the minds of His disciples that expectation of the 
very close approach of a universal judgment, of a 
supernatural close to the existing order of things, 
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■which almOBt all the Chi'ifitiaiis of the first generation 
— certainly St. Paul himself — clearly shared. I 
quite admit that in dealing with the signs of super- 
natural vision and knowledge we are not at liberty 
to ignore any single indication of error ; and no one 
can doubt that if our Lord taught His disciples that 
the end of all things was at hand, we must at once 
attribute to Him a strange mixture of foresight and 
blinduBBB which it may be impossible for U9 to recon- 
cile, but which we ought to have the candour to 
acknowledge. But I find it impossible to study the 
passages which are supposed to prove that Christ did 
teach this approaching " end of all things " to Hia 
disciples without the inference that He distinguished 
clearly between two very different visions which they 
confounded — the vision of the end of the Jewish 
national life and polity, and that of the spiritual 
judgment of men according to their works. For 
instance, the most definite statement of the neameBS 
of what is supposed by many to be a final judgment 
is in the difi'erently related prophecy which the first 
gospel gives thus : — 

" For what shall it profit a man, if bo gain the whole 
world, and lose Ms own life 1 or what shall a man give 
a exchange for hia life ? For the Son of man will come 
' ' 'i Father w' ' 



I 



B glory o 
will give to ei 
say Bnto you, ' 



is angels ; 
1 according to his works. Verily I 
! standing here, who shall not 



taste of death, till they see the Son of man coming in hia < 



In the second gospel the parallel passage say^ I 
" There be some standing here who shall not taste of I 
death till they see the kingdom of God come in ' 
power (h/ &vvdfi€i) ; " and in the third it simply runs, 
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" till they see the kingdom of God." Biit in all 

these passages it is certainly implied that those of 

1 whom He spoke should " taste of death " later, 

f though not before the event of which He spoke, and 

what was promised was that they should have such 

a pledge of the power of God in their lifetime as 

should satisfy them that the kingdom of God was 

really manifested on earth. I suppose the connection 

with the previous words, which in varied form occur 

in. all three gospels, to be this : that he who in the 

poorness of his ambition should work for what was not 

worth working for, and lose hia own tme life in doing 

ao, would find out his mistake in tlie day of spiritual 

judgment ; and then, as if to answer the doubt 

whether such a day of true judgment should ever 

■ come, Christ went on to say that the' kingdom of 

I God, whose approach He was teaching, would, in the 

f lifetime of those standing there, be sufficiently mani- 

I fested to make His divine power clear to them. But 

this would be m their lifetime, not at the close of it. 

That the prophecy of the destruction of Jerusalem is 

greatly confused with the vision of the spiritual 

r judgment of all things in our narratives, is clear 

I enough ; and it is remarkable that two quite distinct 

' statements as to time are jumbled up together in the 

I oddest confusion, " Verily I say unto you, this genera- 

I tion shall not pass till all these things be fulfilled;" 

" But of that day and that hour knoweth no man, 

' Ho, not the angels of heaven, but my Father only." 

It is impossible that two such statements could have 

been made in the closest juxtaposition without a 

clear distinction between the previsions to which 

they referred ; and it seems to me evident that 

I though the tradition did not preserve that distinction 

I clear, it did preserve the clearest possible traces of it. 



The gathering of the armies and of the Eoman eagles, 
the slaughter, the famine, the destruction of the city, 
and the flight into the country — all this is to take 
place within that generation ; and this was what Chriat 
taught to be the end of the old covenant and the begin- 
ning of the new, and what He described as the kingdom 
of God coming with power. But the final judgment 
with which the disciplea certainly confused it, was, 
apparently almost within the aame breath, declared 
to be absolutely indeterminate and reserved by God 
amongst the eternal secrets. I do not see how any 
one can suppose that the two entirely different and 
almost antithetical forms of speech can refer to the 
aame event, as though the iudeterminatflneaa only 
ranged over a few years, and that what must happen 
before the generation then living had passed away, 
was yet hidden, as to its particular year and month, 
from all foresight except that of God alone. There 
would be an incredible flatness in saying, "This 
must all happen within the lifetime of men now 
living, but the exact moment of it is a secret so 
deep and mysterious that God has revealed it to no 
created intelligence whatever," which ia quite foreign 
to the spirit of our Lord's solemn discourse, even in 
the perplexed account of it given by the evangelists. 
It ia open to no reasonable doubt that He spoke of 
two events — one explicitly defined, which should be 
known to be approaching whenever the Eoman armies 
gathered round Jerusalem ; the other a spiritual 
event of far higher importance, hut of which the Son 
of Man himself could not designate liow near or bow 
far off it might be ; yet the first was to be a pledge 
of the second, and, as it were, the sign to those 
whom He addressed of that great harvest for which 
all things were ripening. 
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Tiat this was Chriat's teaching is shown, I think, 
by all the many parables which indicate the slow 
and natural growth of tho kingdom ol God — the 
parables of the seed germinating into the blade, and 
the blade into the ear ; of the tares and the wheat, 
which wore to grow together till the harvest ; of the 
leaven of meal, which was slowly to leaven the whole 
lump ; of the seed, which was the smallest of all 
seeds, but was to grow into the greatest of all trees, 
GO that all the birds of the air should come and 
lodge in the branches of it. And even in the midst 
of the prophecies which led the disciples to expect 
BO near a close to the secular order of the world, the 
warning is often repeated that " the end is not yet " ; 
that the Gospe! must first he preached to all the 
nations of the earth ; that the time should come 
when they shall desire to see " one of the days of the 
Son of man, and shall not see it," and the exhorta- 
tion to possess their souls in patience is enforced. 
On the whole, the study of the passages which are 
supposed to show that Christ really predicted a 
speedy destructiou of the earth, and earthly order 
of things, seem, while accounting for the error of 
the early Church on the subject, only to show that 
the Messianic ideas- of the Jews were too deeply 
rooted to admit of their taking in the sharp distinc- 
tion, of which there are so many marks in our Lord's 
language, between the close of the Jewish dispensa- 
tion with tho destruction of the Temple, and that 
spiritual judgment of all earthly lives and works, to 
which no date and no scene could be assigned. 

Now let me go back to the resurrection, and con- 
sider how far this evidence as to the habitual 
prophetic vision of which Christ's life seems to have 
been so fullj should affect our \-iew of the evidence 
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external and interual bearing upon it ; and of course 
secondarily of the other alleged miraclea which pre- 
ceded and followed it, most of which will certainly 
and rightly be accepted if the resurrection ia accepted, 
and doubted or denied if the resurrection be doubted 
or denied. Of course one inference ia clear enough. 
If, as I think is indisputable, Christ distinctly pre- 
dicted non- miraculous facta, both national and in- 
dividual — the destruction of Jerusalem, Peter's 
threefold denial, his own death, the success of the 
apparently hopeless enterprise of the Apostles — 
which actually occurred, and some of them in the 
exact way in which they occurred, there ia very 
much more reason to believe in the fuliilment of His 
prediction of the miraculous fact of Hia resurrection, 
than there would be without this evidence of His 
wonderful foreknowledge. In relation to the ful- 
filment of such prophecies, we stand in a very 
diiferent position from the Apostles; we see the 
vastly larger fulfilment of some which to them were 
but anticipationa. On the other hand they knew, 
what we can only infer from their own lan- 
guage and demeanour, whether their belief in our 
Loi-d's resurrection was firmly based on repeated and 
indisputable converse with Him, or was a doubtful 
mixture of ecstasies and dreama. But thus much is 
unquestionable, that prophecies even of non-miracu- 
lous events, duly fulfilled, should remove a great deal 
of the h priori incredulity with which we regard the 
aame person's prophecies of a supernatural event. 
Whatever specific insight into the future means, it 
means something strange enough and to i^ unintel- 
ligible enough, to render us cautious how we dis- 
Bociate it from power over the future. No reasonable 
man would hesitate to ascribe far more importance 
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to the prediction of a reaurrection from the dead, 
eoming from one who had clearly predicted very 

"kely events which had happened, than he would 

the same prediction from any other person's lips. 

hold then that there is far more reason to believe 
■eaiity of the resurrection than there other- 
wiae would be, on the ground that it was certainly 
prophesied at the same time when Hia death was 
prophesied, by one several of whose other pro- 
phecies, and those of a most remarkable kind, were 
fulfilled. 

And, fiuther, I think there is this additional 
weight to be given to the testimony of the Apoatlea, 
and especially to that of St. Peter, on this head. 
They had before them at the time a measure of what 
was meant by the fulfilment of our Lord's prediction. 
St, Peter, as we have seen, is referred to by St. Paul, 
and by the third Gospel, as the first Apostle who 
saw Christ after His resurrection. ; he is stated in the 
Acts to have himself asserted that all the Apostles 
were witnesses of that event, and in his own first 
Epistle he declares that he owed to that event hia 
new bii-th into hope ; but St. Peter, if the whole 
story of the Christian Church be not pure and 
gratuitous legend, had but jnst recovered from the 
remorse into which hia own fulfilment of the distinctly 
predicted threefold denial of our Loi-d had plunged 
him. Wliat a real fulfilment of prophecy meant, 
must then have beeu most vividly present to him. 
Can we suppose that with tliat keen personal ex- 
perience in his mind, he would have confounded a 
fancy, a hope, a dreamy vision, with the distinct ful- 
filment of Christ's prophecy that He should rise again 1 
And all the Apostles had the same realising sort 
of experience to a less extent They all knew that 
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oiir Lord bod predicted His. shameful death, and ihak' I 
the prediction had filled them with dismay and 
bewilderment. They all knew, unless a most 
gratuitous tradition was afterwards invented by the 
Church to its own discredit, that He had predicted 
their all forsaking Him on the night of His arrest, arid 
that the prediction had been fulfilled. Would they 
not all then have demanded, in any fulfilment of the 
prophecy of the resurrection which they would have 
accepted as a fulfilment, at least as much clearness of 
outline as they had already experienced in relation 
to that of His death, and of their own desertion of 
Him ? This will seem a petty consideration only to 
those who forgot how much depends on the reality 
of mind of a witness to a remarkable event. It is 
as bearing upon that reality of mind that I attach so 
much importance to the steadUy forward-looking, 
business-like attitude of the Apostles within a week 
or two of the cnjcifixion; and by giving them a 
measure of what the fulfilment of prophecy ought to 
be, if they were to rely upon it at all, I think their 
recent experience must have guarded them against 
accepting the hearsay of a vision, in the place of 
clear and tangible facta. 

But after all, when we have exhausted all the 
more learned and all the more refined considerations 
bearing on the problem, I think it really comes to 
this — that the reasons which ought to determine our 
belief, as distinguished from a suspense of judgment, 
are really and tnily popular reasons to which almost 
every mind is open. The consideration of the historic 
evidence leaves the problem indeterminate. What de- 
termines it is the evidence that there was in Christ a 
large and intimate spiritual knowledge of the springs 
of power and life, of Hia command of which His 
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ifitinct foreknowledge of future agencies and events, 
[{H manifested in the individual instances I have dis- 
is but one, though to our intellects perhaps 
P'the most striking, illustration. This seems to me to 
Fto one of the rare cases in which the final considera- 
tions, the considerations on which belief or suspense of 
judgment ahonld really turn, even in the most learned, 
are essentially popular, the apprehension of them de- 
pending even more on sensitive hearts and consciences 
than on cultivated minds. And indeed, if true and 
reasonable faith be impossible to the people at large, it 
is pretty evident from the history of all faiths that it 
is quite as impossible, not to say even more impos- 
sible, to the learned too. The foundations of faith do 
not exist at all if they bo not in the truest sense 
} within the reach of the people. That is why it 
to me useful to show that the principal ap- 
■ proaches by which religious truth roaches the mind, 
e approaches, I will not say as direct, but as much 
■wore numerous than those of nineteen centuries ago, 
' e craving multitudes of our own day are more 
liUnmerous and in even deeper need of spiritual help, 
■■than the multitudes who looked for a new r " 
■^ Galilee, Judtea, and Kome. 



THE HISTORICAL PROBtEMS OP THE FOURTH G08PEI.* 

For many years back there have appeared, from 
time to time, one-sided and negative historical criti- 
cisms on Christian and Jewish records which have far 
exceeded in practical interest and power, books of 
what seem to me much sounder judgment These 
criticisms have recognised the fact that history must 
lead to a conviction much deeper than history itself 
can give, if it would have a religions significance. 
They usually deny that history does do this, it is 
true ; but they echo the genuine feeling of men 
about historical criticism, in making the assertion. 
They say boldly ; ' Historical criticism has an 
intense interest, if it is only one stage in the 
education of men's spirits into ' truths lying far 
beneath it : but better clear it away altogether 
than mistake the title-deeds for the title, — the hold 
on the mere medium of revelation for the hold on 

' KrilUche Unierauchvngen iiber die kanoniscAen £vaagdien, 
ihr Verhallnias em einander, ihren Charaldtr latd Ur^rv/ng. 
Von Dr. Ferdinand Chriatian Baiir. Tiibingen, 1847. BeU- 
Toge zuT Evavgelien-kritik. Ton Dr. Fried. Bleek. EBrlln, 
1846. The Onapsl of St. John. By FredBriclt Donison Maorice, 
M.A. Note I. On Bttur'fl Theory of the Gospels. Macmilkn, 
1857. 
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the reality revealed. If you find that an imperfect 
history and literature is the introduction to a living 
and perfect trust — that as you pierce heneath the 
Burfa^M you get hold of far clearer and deeper 
certainties than the mere authority of the history 
or literature could bring with it — then historical 
critioiam has a living significance, and we will follow 
it with you that it may lead us to something better 
than itself. But if you find that the thing revealed 
can only stand by the mere external force of its 
historical credentials, then you have got hold of no 
religion, but a mere i)iece of antiquarianism ; and we 
wUl show you how baaeleas your confidence is.' And 
I believe that auch destructive criticism has done a 
great and moat needful work. Why, indeed, is the 
sacred literature so complex in character, and the 
sacred hiatory so entirely on a level in authority with 
all other ancient history, unless for this very purpose, 
to prevent us from holding religious faith by the 
wrong, i.e. the external, aide, — to teach us to hold 
our trust in God by the same tenure as our trust in 
man, that of living and growing personal impression ; 
beginning, it may be, in outward historical evidence, 
but quite unable to hold and extend its influence on 
that evidence atone 1 

To my mind, the genuine and candid portion (for 
no doTibt there is much both ungenuine and uncaudid) 
of the destructive criticism of the last half-century 
has tar more tendency to open the real issues of 
religious questions, and indirectly, therefore, even to 
quicken faith, than the "apologetic" criticism by 
which it has frequently been met. The former has, 
at least, often delineated a real crisis in the hiatory 
of individual Uvea — the first conflict between the 
intellect and the yearning heart — the fixed 
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reaolve to find something deeper than historical 
records on which to rest— the unshrinking scrutiny 
into the uneasy comers of intellectual profession ; 
while the latter haa been emphatically "apologetic" 
— seldom courageous enough to face the inward 
crisis at all — dealing with its enemies in detail — 
wounding one, disabling another, slightly hampering 
a third — making the moat of each separate triumph, 
but seldom daring to confront with its whole force 
the whole force of the foe — seldom asking itself: 
'Are these "reasons" that I assign, the roots of my 
own faith ? Have I any deep inexhaustible apringa 
of conviction, which no " difBcuJties " could choke up J 
And if BO, would not the clearest and sincerest proof 
of the depth of those springs be attained by admit- 
ting eagerly and heartily the whole force of all 
opposite considerations, and convincing myself how 
powerless they are to undermine inwai'd trust 1 ' 
As a rule, the most depressing and disheartening of 
all religious literature is the apologetic literature. 
If I wished to doubt the possibUity of a revelation, I 
should take a course of reading in defence of it. 
The works of professional assailants are often, in- 
deed, of exactly the same description ; but I know 
no books so valuable to probe the sources and show 
the real depth and realities of the Christian revela- 
tion as the books of profound -minded, honest, re- 
luctant sceptics, if only, instead of being soared by 
them, we would allow them to sink quietly into the 
mind, and be there fairly tested as "working hjipo- 
theses," by voluntary judgments, thought, and reading. 
No doubt, at first, such works often produce a strong 
and painful, and purely negative impression — an 
impression partly due to their strength, partly to 
their weakness; but, if they are true, the pain is 
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}me pain ; and ii not, the quiet and nn- 
ghrinking study of them draws out latent truths 
and new aspeots of truth, such as aadly few 
" apologies " bring to light. All delineations of 
real and eager mental conflict, of minds in honest 
tranaition, open out fresh realities to the mind ; and 
if tranquilly laid to heart, for every new difficulty 
there is generally found more than one new spring 
of faith. 

A very romarkable instance of this effect of genuine, 
even when most negative, criticism, is to be found in 
the influence which Bretschneider's and Baur's as- 
saults on the Fourth Gospel are lilcely to produce 
on the present condition of Christian faith. Baur's 
book shows remarkably how a genuine historical 
investigation, conducted on broad and courageous 
principles, will lead us beyond itself, and suggest 
iasues of a deeper and more instructive class. Every 
learned English theological critic of the present day 
is acquainted with Baur'a able researches, and 
OccasionaUy mentions points in tJiem in order to 
refute them ; but only one has ventured to face, in 
its original strength, the general tenor of Baur'a 
argument, and he was precluded by the nature of 
his work from giving it more than a general con- 
aideration. I propose to condense the combination 
of converging evidences by which Baur demonstrates, 
to his own satisfaction, the historical incredibility of 
St, John's Gospel ; and to use the aspects of the 
flubJBct, that will be thus brought out, as a guide in 
estimating the most plausible views of it. Theologians 
certainly miss more instruction by their timidity and 
negligent appreciation of hostile arguments, than by 
any diligence and enthusiasm of advocacy they can 
contrive to make up for. 
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Baur maintains, and I may safely say proves, 
that the unity of the Fourth Gospe! is a theological 
unity ; that the whole of the narrative ia threaded 
together, by the single intention to unfold the 
relation of the Father to the Son or Divine Word, 
as ike divine relation through a living participation 
in which all men may be set free. But it is not 
the theology of the fourth gospel which I intend to 
consider in the present essay : it is the bearing of 
that theology on the narrative of the Evangelist to 
which I must, for the present, limit myself, Baur's 
view is briefly this. The theology it contains is the 
theology of the second century. The Christian 
Gnosis or unfolding of the relation between the 
Father and the Son or Word, in the fourth gospel, 
presupposes the coarser Gnosis of the Syrian and 
Alexandrian schools ; and is set out, partly at least, 
in answer to them. The great superiority it has ia 
mainly in this — that, while the false Gnostics re- 
presented the Light and Darkness as contending in 
an external and semi-physical conflict, the Christian 
writer limits the arena to the soul of man. But not 
the less, as Baur holds, does he fall into the Gnostic 
error of subordinating the moral freedom of man to 
the overruling metaphysical necessity he delineates. 
Only those who are virtually God's atreadt/, " come 
to the light, that their deeds may he made manifest 
that they are wrought in God ; " while all whom the 
Father has jwf " drawn " to the Son, seem to remain 
helpless organs of the Darkness; and "hate the 
Light, neither come to the Light, lest their deeds 
should be reproved." 

To the deUneation of the conflict between the 
" Word made flesh," and the power of darkness or 
unbelief in the Jews, and their leaders the Pharisees, 
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the whole narrative of the fourtli gospel is, according 
to Baur, subordinated — and not merely subordinated, 
but completely accommodated — aometimea by the 
Bkilful use of traditional material, sometimes iiy the 
invention of symbolic miracles, everywhere by the 
free composition of appropriate discourse. It is to 
bring out more markedly the metapbysical opposi- 
tion between the Divine Light and the Darkness of 
Jewish unbelief, that the scene is so often shifted 
from Galilee — almost uniformly the scene of Christ's 
ministry, up to the last crisis, in the other three 
gospels — to Jerusalem and its neighbourhood, where 
that unbelief was at once most intense and most 
culpable. It is to deepen the dark colouring of this 
unbelief, that most of the new facts, and new aspects 
of fact, are drawn up by the EvangeHst. It is be- 
cause it does not bear directly on this strife between 
the self-manifested Light and human Darkness, that 
so much of the traditional history is left unused. 
But there was one other theological controversy in 
the second century, besides the Gnostic controversies 
as to the divine emanations issuing from the God- 
head — the Paschal controversy. The Jewish paes- 
over had, by its connection with the crucifixion of 
Christ, acquired in the minds of Christians an aaso- 
ciation with spiritual deliverance from the power of 
sin and death, which almost absorbed its old associa^ 
tiou with the deliverance from political degradation 
and the Egyptian bondage. The paschal lamb was a 
sign of that mighty hand of God, whicii had been 
put forth to rescue the Jews from the rapidly 
multiplying sins of slaves ; and now, at the same 
season, they celebrated another sacrifice, a sign of a 
still mightier power, put forth to rescue them from 
the growing slavery of sin. The deliverance was 
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greater ; for, in the fonner case, their 
in some meaaure a result of their degraded political 
condition; in the latter, their degraded condition 
was the simple result of their sins. Hence the 
Jewish passoTer early obtained a Christian interpre- 
tation; and even St. Paul exclaims, "Christ our 
passover was sacrificed for us." 

The superstitious mind of the second century 
came gradually, says Baur, to wish to verify thiB 
broad and true insight by the minutest correspondT 
ences in times and observances ; and tlms it became 
of importance to prove that Christ was slain exactly 
on the day and at the hour when the paschal lamb 
was slain, so fulfilling and exhausting the meaning of 
the Jewish rite. The three iirst gospels, however, 
represent Him as eating the paschal lamb with His 
disciples, at the usual Jewish season, on tha evening 
before His death. It became necessary, therefore, 
for an evangelist, who, in Baur's view, certainly 
belonged to the Alexandrian school, to defend the 
doctrine of that school, by altering the date of the 
crucifixion by a day, and so bringing every thing 
into accordance with that view of the Jewisli pass- 
over which regarded it ag a typical anticipation of 
the Christian Easter. 

It was with constant reference, then, to these two 
leading theological controversies of the second cen- 
tury — the Gnostic and the Paschal controversy — 
that Baur conceives that the primitive gospel waa 
intentionally and consciously remodelled by the 
fourth Evangelist. But, before I give in detail the 
evidence by which he defends his view, I must clear 
away two intermediate hypotheses, which might be, 
and have been, put forward in regard to this gospel; 
The differences between the facts of the fourthi 
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i the otrbera, and the preponderance in it 
of the theological element, may be explained on four 
diBtinet suppositions: — 

1, That the theology, brooding in the minds of 
EUcceasiT6 generations, has graduaUy modified, where 
it has not actually produced, the facts : the mythic 
theory. 

2. That though the facts are, probably, less reliable 
than those of the other gospels, because they are 
pi'eaerved by a lesa primitive stream of tradition, 
their pecidiar character may yet be explained on the 
assumption that they were preserved by the Hellen- 
istic Christian tradition, as distinguished from the 
Hebrew Christian, — each selecting, and perhaps 
exa^erating, those aspects of Christ's ministry 
which were most suitable to its own cast of thought : 
this may be called the theory of Hellenistic tradi- 
tion. 

3, That the facts are consciously dressed up, and 
modified to meet the thoughts and wants of the 
Alexandrian Christianity in the second century : 
Eaur's theory. 

4. That the facts were selected for special illustra- 
tion of certain religious truths ; but are more reliable 
and closer to such events as this gospel touches at 
all, than even those of the other gospels, being more 
certainly the recollections of a personal disciple of 
Christ. 

Now, the first assumption may be very quickly 
disposed of. Baur's own answer to it is quite suffi- 
cient ; and Baur does not put anything like the 
whole strength of the case. He maintains, justly, 
I think, that there is no single portion of Scripture 
where there is so complete an absence of any indica- 
tion of the gradual condensation of belief into fact as 
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in the fourth gospel. Distinct theological purpose 
not only everywhere present, but everywhere con- 
scious ; and the boundary between it and the facta 
narrated is remai'kably ahai-p and dear. Narrative 
and theological principles are both there, no doubt, 
and both in organic connection ; but they are as 
Bejiarable as the principles and purposes of the hero 
of any modern biography are from the practical steps 
by which he illustratea them. For example, the gift 
of sight to the man boru blind is clearly meant by 
the Evangelist to be taken in close connection witJi 
Christ's words : " I am the light of the world," and 
with His rebuke to the Pharisees : " For judgment 
am I come into this world, that those who see not 
may see, and those who see may be made blind;" 
nor can It well be doubted that both the miracle and 
the sayings are strictly an illustration of the Evan- 
gelist's own prologue, where he speaks of the Light 
as shining in Darkness,— of the Darkness as com- 
prehending it not, while "as many as received" it 
therewith received power, like the man whose eyes 
were opened simultaneously to the physical and 
spiritual personality of Christ, to become "i 
God." There can be little doubt that in suoh.' 
instances as these discourses of Christ, the narratiyftl 
of His actions and the introductory theology of tJw- 
Evangelist are intended to form an organic whole; 
but clearly one in which there is a conscious di^ 
crimination of the different elements of fact and 
doctrine. The procedure of Christ, the debate in 
the Sanhedrim, the examination of the bhnd man's 
parents, — none of these things have either a symbolic 
or a mythic character : they are at least put foi 
as straightforward incident : nor is there any singUa 
circumstance treated as narrative in the whole gospe^l 
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which, has any appoartiuue of being iutended to bear 
an allegorical or merely symbolic interpretation, nor 
anything like an imaginative representation of a 
popular faith. 

Even Baur has not noted the whole strength of 
thie case. The temptation, the transfiguration, the 
supernatural birth, are none of them, to be found in 
thia goBpoL The darkness which brooded over the 
earth when the Son of God expired, — the sudden 
rending of the veil of the Temple, — the visible 
ascension of the Saviour from the earth, — all of them 
events which ^lecessarily have symbolic aspects, and 
are therefore especially liable to symbolic modes of 
interpretation, — are wanting in the fourth gospel. 
In fact, though the miracles of this gospel may 
possibly bear classification on a. theological principle, 
in regard, namely, to the particular aspect of the 
Divine Word that each may illustrate, — as the re- 
storer of health and strength to the physically and 
morally paralysed, — as the "Bread of Life" to the 
common labourer in tlie fulness of his strength, — as 
the "Light of the World" both to the seeing and 
the blind, — as the " Resurrection and the Life " to 
the dead ; — yet in the account of the miracles them- 
selves there is no disappearance of those small 
physical details and incidental facts which seem to 
distract the mind from the ideal element. On the 
conti-ary, the only great miracle which the fourth 
gospel and the other thi'ee have iu common, — the 
multiplication of the loaves (which in this gospel, we 
must recollect, immediately precedes the discourse 
on " I am the Bread of Life "), — is related in a way 
eyen less ideal than in the synoptic narrative. A 
narrative which was merely the imaginative embodi- 
ment of the discourse, would certainly not have 
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apecialiaed the loaves as " barley loaves." Yet tlria ' 
ia peculiar to this gospel's account. And not only 
here, but everywhere, the fact and the engrafted 
teaching are kept sedulously apart. There are few- 
matters of fact in the other gospels which it ia so 
impossible to analyse hypothetically into purely ideal 
elements as those of the fourth ; simply because the 
ideal and the real side both exist here in their fullest 
strength, so that there is no pretence for saying that 
either of the two gave birth to the other. 

The second or traditional hypothesis, which 
regards the gospel as the result of a less primitive 
but bond JHe tradition of the Hellenistic Christiana, 
is hardly more tenable. In the first place, if a 
genuine tradition, its germ or historical nucleus must 
have been the personal testimony of one of Christ's 
apostles, who can have been no other than 8t John, 
The gospel introduces us to the most private inter- 
course held by Christ with His disciples ; it contains 
in the last chapters the reported testimony of one 
specially connected with Peter (as we find John to 
be in the opening of the Acts of the Apostles) ; and 
it has domestic elements of Christ's history recorded 
by no other Evangelist, In shorty if it be a genuine 
tradition at all, it can only have originated in the 
reports of one of the three apostles everywhere 
spoken of in the synoptic gospels as the special 
friends and foUowers of Christ,— Peter, James, and 
John, Peter is excluded by the narrative itself. 
James was early put to death by Herod ; nor haa 
any tradition ever connected the gospel with his 
name. Moreover, aa has often been remarked, on 
the assumption either that this gospel is written in 
simplicity, or otherwise, the habitual absence in it of 
the description of John the forerunner of Christ as 
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" the Baptist " — a description universal in the other 
three gospels — rather points (unconsciously or 
fraudulently, aa the case may be) to a writer who, 
being himself the other John to be distinguished, 
could not possibly have got into the habit of thus 
distinguishing John the Baptist from the well-known 
disciple of the same name. 

But be this as it may, the Itiat chapters of the 
fourth gospel certainly profess to record much of the 
personal testimony of our Lord's most intimate 
friend among the twelve apostles ; and Baur freely 
admits that they intentionally indicate John. But 
when we add to this certainty, which bears, no 
doubt, only on a portion of the gospel, — a portion 
which may therefore have been the mere germ or 
nucleus of the rest, — the unanimous inference of all 
great critics, — Baur being the single exception, — 
from the mere styles of the gospel and the first 
epistle of John, that these, as wholes, are the com- 
positions of one and the same author ; and find, 
moreover, at the very outset of the epistle an asser- 
tion of the author's direct personal intercourse with 
Christ exactly similar both in tone and substance to 
an assertion in one of the later chapters of the gospel,^ 

' In the Rospa!, chap. xix. vet. 35, wo read, "Ami ho that 
hath Been it hath borne witness, and his witness is tme : and 
he knowGth that he saith true, that ye loay believe." And 
■gain, chap. XX. ver. 31, "Bat thfse are written, that ye 
may b«HeTe that Jesoa is the Christ, the Son of God ; and that 
believing ye might hare life in hia name." Id the epistle, the 
words are, "And the life was manifested, and we have seen, and 
bear witness, and declare nnto you that eternal life, that was 
with the Father, and was manifested to ns ; that which we have 
Men ami heard deolaie we unto you, that ye also may have 
fellowship with us : and our fellowship is with the Father, and 
with his Snn Jesus Christ." 
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— it is almost impossible to avoid the concluaion that 
the fourth gospel was not merely originated, but 
written as a whole, by one who professed to be a 
personal — and most intimate personal — follower of 
Christ 

But is it not possible to conceive the elements of 
the narrative properly iradiimml, in case the implied 
authorship by an apostle is a mistake or a fraud 1 I 
thiok not. Taking the broadest view of the con- 
tents of the gospel, I can find nothing less in it than 
a traditional character, if by tradition we are to 
understajid that which has passed from mind to 
mind, and gradually taken the proportions and 
colouring in which it most powerfully affects the 
imagination either of a people or of a school. This 
traditional hypothesis, we must remember, is an 
attempt to account for the fresh aspects of Christ's 
character, and the new — nay, to some extent incon- 
sistent — story of His career, which this gospel, 
when compared with the three synoptic narratives, 
brings out. There is, it is remarked, a haze of 
mystic glory brooding over the character and pur- 
poses of Christ in the last narrative, which clears 
away in the three first, showing the delicate and 
majestic outline of a distinct human personality. 
Again, the miraculous power, which in St Matthew, 
St. Mark, and St Luke is maiuly the organ of a 
Divine compassion for human misery and pain, is in 
this gospel — primarily, at least — the revealing 
medium of a mighty spiritual presence, and intended 
more as a solemn parting in the clouds of Providence, 
to enable man to ga^e up into the light of Divine 
mystery, than as a grateful temporary shower of 
blessing to a parched and blighted earth. And 
further, the religious love which in the synoptic 
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gospels cODfiaes itself to the children of the kingdom, 
in this embraces at the very outset a village of the 
ahen Samaria, and solemnly anticipates at the close 
not only the coming Tielcome of the Greeks, but 
the assembling of all men at the foot of the cross. 
And all these differences, together with that aub- 
ordinatia difference as to the ordinary theatre of 
Christ's ministry which was needful to give the 
requisite solemnity of antithesis to the narrow 
notions of the Jewish teachers, it is proposed to 
explain by the colouring influence of a Hellenistic 
stream of tradition, which strove to see in Christ 
ita o*n dream of supersensual brightness and self- 
revealing power. 

Now it is quite a different question whether or 
not this gospel contains a reiracted and unfaithful 
image of the ministry of Christ, and whether or not 
that unfaithfulness looks like the unconscious modifi- 
cation of tradition. Tor many reasons it is desirable 
to keep the discussion of these questions as far as 
possible distinct, and it is the latter which I am just 
now discussing. The fourth gospel is much too 
remarkably peculiar and individual in its whole 
tenor to be the resiilt of tradition. It is not simply 
that the selected thoughts and discourses of Christ 
are so entirely of one cast and tone, but the narra- 
tives themselves are all taken from the same point of 
view, — that of showing how the Son came into the 
world, not in His own name but His Father's, 
how the world would not receive Him, and how yet 
as many aa received Him were, in proportion to the 
simplicity and fulness of their trus^ justified by the 
issue. Now tradition does not take up single tniths, 
or single aspects of truth, and illustrate them 
throughout a series of facts. If it takes hold of 
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character, it sketchos tlie same character from a 
number of different points of view, till the essence is 
engraved uponTyour mind by the variety of aspects 
in which you have seen it. If, on the other hand, 
it takes hold of narrative, aa narrative, it brings out 
in clear colours the popular emotions, — the fear, the 
hope, the anguish, the triumph, — on which the 
interest of the story turns. Thus Elijah's character 
is brought out with marvellous clearness and sub- 
limity by the traditiona of his i>eople, in its various 
attitudes towards God and man, — towards the king 
and the widow, in the hour of awestruck inspira- 
tion, and in the hour of blank despair. But all' these 
scenes are threaded together in the imagination of 
the people simply by the distinct personality they 
express, not by the illustration of any single aspect 
of Divine truth. And in the pastoral traditions of 
the Jews, — the narratives of Jacob and Esau, — of 
Joseph and his hrethron, — of the Shunamite woman 
whose son was restored to her by Elisha, we find, 
on the other hand, the vivid colouring of popular 
sympathy with the broad human emotions of parental 
love and anxiety, of brethren's jealousy, of awe at 
the loneliness of Nature, and of trust in God. 

In short, the efTect of tradition ia to reduce the 
human narrative to its effective elements, — to pare 
away the small discrepancies and unrealities of a 
great character, which only mar the spectacle of it 
as a whole, — to omit those portions of a narrative 
which have no special fascination for the simple and 
universal feeling of the human heart No doubt, 
in the case of an intellectual people like the Hellen- 
iatie Jews the tendency might be something different 
— namely, to reduce the memory of facta to their 
ideal essence, — their intellectual significance as 
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thoughts. But of thia too there is no trace in the 
fourth gospel. The facts remain presented not aa 
distinct ideal wholes, but as accumulated illustrations 
of a single truth. It is not the varying and charac- 
teristic essence of each individual act and sign which 
the fourth Evangelist brings out, but a single perma- 
nent theological meaning, which he traces through 
all of them : and this, too, is so remarkably the case, 
that if we stripped the narratives peculiar to this 
gospel of aU the details recorded with special refer- 
ence to this permanent theological design, we should 
leave little for the share of " tradition " except the 
naked assertion that such or such an event had once 
happened during the ministry of Christ. 

The only new details, indeed, which are not of 
this kind — namely, illustrative of theological signifi- 
cance — are details of personal and private affectioDB, 
euch as Christ's last recommendation of His mother 
to His disciple, the request of Peter at the Last 
Supper, " Iiord, not my feet only, but also my hands 
and my head," the grief of Mary Magdalene at find- 
ing the body of Christ removed from the sepulchre, 
the imputation of treachery to Judas in relation to 
his anxiety at the waste of the ointment, the de- 
meanour of Martha and Mary after their brother's 
death, and at the feast in Bethany, and the little 
by-play at the marriage feast of Cana in Galilee. In- 
deed, where the narrative of the fourth gospel seems 
confused at all, it is from the absence, even where 
you most expect them, of those broad general effects 
which tradition always preserves. It is almost 
impossible that the story of the marriage at Cana, 
for example, should in its present form have been 
preserved by either a Jewish or a Hellenistic tradi- 
tion; there is none of that broad feeling of the 
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tlw ilMWifiii «i anr dear wteee ptiw far an afli ^wii, 
iatogyetatinn, apA aa iai|^ kave ndted tke Greelc 
tvto for mjaiboL Tet it Ranees at the prirate 
bael^roand of the Kcae, indiatii^ tiie feaniKar 
terms oa vhicJi the motho- of Jenu stood in tite 
boosehold, both b^ the intenat die ieels for the bos- 
intaide treatment of the gecitt and hj her freedom 
ia addreesDg the semwte; it anots empharieal^, 
in the littk diakgoe between Jeew and Hii mothca- 
as to His " time beiiig not yet cone," a truth which 
is repeated again and again thnx^oat this gtepel, 
that there w&s a higher Uw for Christ's acttmis than 
coold be deriyed from mere external circomstanc© — 
the law of a being whose guiding impulses were from 
within and frvm abore ; and it dtaw^ careful atten- 
tion to the circumstances proving the greatness and 
the reality of the mirade^the m&gnitade of the 
water-pots, and the attestation by the ^vernor of the 
feast And lastly, it tells the effect of the sign ; — 
that Hia disciples " saw his glory, and believed on 
him." Now this may be thedogictd invention /or a 
purpose ; or it may be personal recollection or hear- 
say, modified by a spe^aal aim in recording ; bnt it 
surely is not proper tradition. There is a dispropor- 
tion in the parts of the narrative, a want of tehoUiusa 
and distinctness, whether imaginative or rational, in 
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I tiie eifeot, which is extremely unlike the filtering 

' and colouring results of a slow strainiag through the 

minda of n 

I doubt especially if any tradition — properly so 
called — concentrates the attention on pmnts of evi- 
These are, indeed, always prominent in the 
first naiTation of marvellous events, and in the imme- 
diate rehearsal of them ; but while the links of proof 
gradually fall out of the popular mind, and are 
absorbed into the ultimate effect which they were 
meant to accredit, the imaginative or intellectual 
influence which the event was calculated to put 
forth is developed and brought out into clearer 
outline. Thus, among all the proper Hebrew ti-adi- 
tions, there is none in which any special stress is laid 
on the points which a lawyer would value as estab- 
lishing the truth of his case. And indeed this is 
e remarkable point in which most of the miracles 
Buliar to the fourth gospel difi'er fi-om those in the 
other three, which approach more closely to tradi- 
tions. The nobleman whose son is healed by Christ 
'i Cana, goes down to Capernaum (John iv. 62, 53), 
and finds that the cldld bad begun to recover at the 
exact hour at which Christ said to him, " Thy son 
liveth." In the accounts of the miracle on the man 
born blind, and of the resurrection of Lazarus, there 
is very much of the same character, — a predomi- 
nance, namely, of that view of the narrative in which 
its testimony to the higher nature of Christ, and its 

I adaptation to awaken belief in the beholders, are the 
two points regarded. 
The concluding assertion of the Evangelist, " These 
are written that ye may bdieve thnl Jesus is the Christ, 
the Son of God," is verified through every narrative 
he gives. Everywhere attention is fixed on the 
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indications of a nature obeying higher and more 
myaterious laws than the common naturo of man ; 
everywhere attention is fixed on the indications that 
Christ's divine acta were real, and not fictitious. 
In the account of the miracle on the man born blind, 
this is remarkably the case. The narrative is intro- 
duced with an emphasis on the former point, in the 
recorded saying of Christ, that " neither did this man 
sin, nor his parents, but that the works of God 
should be made manifest in him. I must work the 
works of him that sent me while it is day. . . . 
As long as I am in the world, I am the light of the 
world." And then, throughout the narrative, the 
emphasis is laid on all the points which bring out 
the evidence of the fact most irresistibly, and which 
make the unbelief of the Pharisees seem most obsti- 
nate and culpable. But what we may call the 
general graphic effect, the pelade of the divine act, 
is scarcely painted at all : the surprise of the neigh- 
bours, the emotion of his parents, the dawning of a 
new sense on the man himself, are not touched at 
all, or only touched in relation to the non-result 
produced on the minds of the obstinate Phariseea : 
"We know that God spake unto Moses, but as for 
this man we know not whence he is." We are not 
told, as St. Mark tells us in a similar case, that the 
blind man's sight came gradually, that he first saw 
" men as trees walking." We are not told even of 
the man's own joy. Tiiese are the sides of a miracle 
that take hold of the popular imagination. But we 
are told of the blind man's immediate inference that 
Jesus was a prophet, and how, in spite of all evi- 
dence, the Pharisees remained blind though saying 
" we see," and cast out of the synagogue — as a penalty 
for his faith — the man whom Christ had restored to 
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Bight. Every winding of the story that bears on 
its strength of reality aa against eceptics, and on the 
cBrtain inference it yields with regard to the nature 
of Christ, is anxiously followed out ; but no others. 
And as a whole, it is a living representation of the 
petty doubtings of Pharisaic pride and disbelief, bat 
certainly not the popular vision of a mighty act of 
power. 

The same remark may be made on the account 
given ua of the resuiTection of Lazarus. It begins 
as before with Christ's teaching: "This sickness ia 
not unto death, but for the glory of God, that the 
Son of God might be glorified thereby." It then 
tells ns that Christ, after hearing of the illness of 
Lazarus, stayed two days without moving. And 
later on He tells His disciples : " I am glad for your 
sakes that I was not there, to the intent ye may 
believe." Here, as elsewhere, the Evangelist not 
only takes pains to bring out the glory of God in the 
belief of the disciples as the end of the miracle, but 
lays stress on the circumstances that show the law 
of Christ's nature to be mysterious and given from 
above, and not determined by the small occasional 
motives which make sport with human wills. He 
does not go on the first news ; but when, afterwards, 
the disciples object to Him the great danger of going 
into Judea again, Christ intimates that there can be 
no danger in doing anything where there is clear 
light from heaven. As ail men can walk safely 
during the twelve hours of the day, so could He go 
safely whenever His mind was clearly illuminated 
from above, as to the duty before Him. His light 
of life was not, like other men's, reflected back from 
the mere visible circumstances of His earthly lot, but 
shone dh-ectly on the earthly lot from the heaven in 
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which His spirit dwelt. Then, if wo omit the p 
traits of Thomas's courageous affection and the sister's 
grief and trust, the principal stress of the narrative 
falls on the great words to Martha, " I am the 
resurrection and the life ; " and on the thanksgiving 
to which He gives utterance, "for the sake of the 
bystanders," that the Father had beard Him. This 
precedes tbe act of power itself ; and the Evangelist 
clearly means to draw attention to this, as bringing 
out Christ's conscious unity with God more strikingly 
than if it had been offered afterwards.^ Even the 
words, " Loose him and let him go," strikingly as 
they close the scene, are the natural endii^ rather to 
a mind riveted intensely on the manifestations of 
Christ's personal glory, than to one painting the 
startling awfulness of the event itself. It is the 
calmness of Christ's majesty, not the awe of the 
grave giving up its dead, which these words express. 
And as the evidences of His miracles, and the 
higher law of His heavenly nature, are the point* on 
which the Evangelist always fixes attention in regard 
to Christ, — Eo the micerily of other persons' belief, 
and the depth to which their belief in Him went, are 
the points on which He always fixes attention in 
regard to other mea They are all classified or 
measured by the kind and amount of their belief. 
The Galileans ate marked as believing only because 
they had seen the signs He did at the feast ; His 
mother believes, but not implicitly enough to forego 

' A pamUel incident in the other goapela is the healing of the 
man whose sina have been first forgiven by Christ, when He 
asks, "Whether ia it easier to say. Thy sioa be forgiven thee, 
or, Arise and walk ? But that ye may know that the Son of 
man hath ponder on earth to forgive sina (He eaith to the aick 
ofthepalay). Arise, tako up thy bed and walk" 
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prompting Himj the nobleman at Capernaum cannot 
at first leave to Christ the mode of His divine help, 
but prescribes to Him "to come dowo" ere his child 
die, yet afterwards believes with his whole house- 
hold ; Nicodemiia can assent to the convincing power 
of outward marvels, but cannot believe in the free- 
dom of the spirit ; Nathaniel, and afterwards the 
Samaritans, believe on Him on the testimony of 
their own inward experience to His divine power; 
the Pharisees reject Him, because their own nature 
and deeds are evil; the Jews of Capernaum are 
staggered by the first "hard saying,"— with whom 
Peter is contrasted, asking, " Lord, to whom shall wa 
go 1 Thou haat the words of eternal life. And we 
have believed and know that thou art the Christ, the 
Son of the living God i"^ the brethren of Jesus taunt- 
ingly say to Him, "If thon be the Christ, manifest 
thyself to the world. For even bis brethren did not 
believe on him;" Thomas, — bold and enthusiastic, 
who would follow Christ into danger that "he may 
die with him" — who yet tells his Master, "We 
know not whither thou goest, and how can wa 
know the way)" and who after the resurrection will 
not believe except he see the " print of the nails," — 
is finally classified by Clirist in regard to the nature 
of his faith, in tlie words, "Thomas, because thou 
haat seen, thou hast believed ; blessed are they who 

^ I adopt here and getiorally a translation of this gospel by 
five clergymen Hftet the anthorieed version (LoDdon, J. W. 
Parker, 18£i7) : a translation wbich is, however, by no meana 
adequately ooireotaL For eitample, it is a vary great mistake 
to continnc to translate ir/iiicia "miracles." I do not think that 
the word necessarily implies the miraculous element ; I am 
sura Chat it always implies much more. And clearly the ver- 
sion ought to have been made from the purest teit. 
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have not seeo, and yet have believed;" and in 
briefer hints, the Apostles at the Last Supper, Peter 
and tlie " other disciple " who " saw and believed " 
in the empty eepulchro, and, in a word, all the 
actors, from the beginning to the end o£ the Evan- 
gelist's narrative, are described, compared, and de- 
lineated by their various symptoms of belief or 
unbelief. 

All this continuity of purpose is not, it will be 
observed, limited to the mere doctrinal application 
of the narrative, bat is impressed on all the details 
of fact sekctfld for narration. It cannot have arisen 
in traditional materials. Tradition might bring out 
or impress an idea! unity, but could not thread 
together narratives marked throughout by the men- 
tion of small circumstantial evidences, of frequent 
indications of the auperaensual law of Christ's nature, 
and of the special kinds and degrees of belief which 
that nature met with in man. This implies unity of 
design or purpose, not the vague ideal unity which 
tradition delights in. And when we observe also 
the fact noticed above, that the only incidents which 
are in any way beside the express aims of the narra- 
tive, are incidents of intijmiie personal relations with 
Christ, the evidence of individuality in the narrative 
is still more striking. 

Nor does the hypothesis of a Hellenistic tradition 
seem to me at all to suit the intellectual tone of this 
gospeL No doubt there is a religious universalism 
in it which is scarcely rivalled elsewhere in the New 
Testament ; but it is not an intellectual and Greek 
universalism founded on the universality of human 
nature and moral law, Tjut a divine and theological 
universalism, taking its point of departure from the 
personal self-revelation of God. The fourth gospel 
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IB essentially b, universalised Jitdawn. The Greeks 
are mentioned far more slightly than the Sama- 
ritans, and the Samaritans with far less theological 
favour than the Jews. " Ye worship that which ye 
know not," says Christ to the Samaritan woman; 
" we worship that which we know, because salvation 
is of the Jews." The emotion which the Evangelist 
tells na was displayed by our Lord when He heard 
of the desire of the Greeks to see Him, has no 
special relation to them as Greeks, but to the "much 
fruit" His death should bear in "drawing all men" 
unto Him. As has often been observed, the desire 
of the Evangelist to show the minute fulfilment of 
Jewish prophecies (which are frequently quoted by 
the writer directly from the Hebrew version, and not 
from the Greek) is uniform and anxious. 

But besides these subordinate indications, the 
theology is essentially Hebrew m character — too 
Hebrew by far even for the Alexandrian school of 
Judaism. If there is one point more than another 
that distinguishes the strictly natural element in 
Hebrew religion from the natural element in the 
Greek, it is its Oriental disposition to subordinate 
entirely human ideas of right to the fiat of an 
unquestioned omnipotence. The Jewish revelation 
struggles, sometimes successfully, sometimes almost 
vainly, with this disposition in the minds of the 
national kings and teachers and prophets, God was 
trying to teach them that He did not ask for worship 
because He was all-powerful, but because He was 
ali-holy. The Jaws constantly forgot the latter in 
remembering the former, and were ever gravitating 
towards a kind of worship in which the arbitrary 
appointments were superstitiously and pharisaically 
observed, while the moral order which those appoint- 
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menta represented waa utterly effaced from tlie mind 
of the people. No Oriental people, least of all the 
Jaws, had any difficulty in prostradog themselves 
before the personal ntajesty of God; but they had 
difficulty in learning, what even Isaiah's inspiration 
strove, with very unequal success, to make manifest, 
that the divine commands were nothing but the 
practical expression of God'a living and personal 
holiness, and were worthless in letter unless their 
spirit also were drunk in. The Jews could hardly 
realise that the human virtues constituted both the 
truest obedience and truest sacrifice. They were 
ever straying into the conception that God was to be 
propitiated as an irresponsible king They were in 
danger of losing morality in self -obeisance. God 
was over them, not in them. The human atom was 
too amaJl to be of value before the throne of Deity. 
This was the evil tendency with which the self- 
revealing Spirit of God struggles throughout the 
history of the Jewish nation. 

With the Greeks it was very different Whatever 
was noble in their religion was an assertion of the 
divine element in man. They humanised all thin^ 
and truly felt that thought, love, human purity, and 
righteousness, were the divineat realities in life. 
To them, no Will could supersede right. The 
highest being was rather " the essential good " than 
a holy Will They lost the personality of man in 
losing the personality of God. Spiritual obedience 
disappeared in the reverence for a mere natural good- 
ness of disposition ; but at the point where their 
religion was highest and truest, it consisted in the 
assertion that right and good are eternal and immut- 
able, liaMe to no personal control at all, — not even 
to a god'a, — but necessarily secure of the alJegianca 
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of all godlike natures. The Jew said, "Aa the 
heavens are higher than the earth, bo are thy ways 
higher than our ways, and thy thoughts than our 
thoughts"; while the Greeks were most effectively 
appealed to in the exhortation "to seek the I-ord, 
if haply they might feel after him, and find him, 
though he be not far from every one of us : for in 
him we live, and move, and have our being ; as 
certain also of your own poets have said, For we 
are also his oflspring." 

Now, with reference to this cardinal distinction 
between the starting-point of the Hebrew and Greek 
rehgiona — a distinction unquestionably most real 
and striking—let me ask to which side of religious 
character does the fourth gospel moat remarkably 
lean t Does it start from God or from man 1 
Does it assume, like Plato, the human ground 
of immutable moral distinctions, and ai^ue to the 
divine holiness ; or does it try to unfold the nature 
of God as the key to the highest life of man I No 
one can hesitate for a moment in replying, that the 
latter is the aim of the whole gospel. It is in order 
to indicate in the mind of Christ a "way higher 
than our ways," a mode of thought " higher than our 
thoughts," that almost every detail concerning Him 
is inserted. It is in order to show that men's holi- 
ness is almost inseparably connected with their belief; 
that some deep belief in a power above, though close 
to them, is absolutely essential to holiness, that 
almost every detail of human character is inserted. 
It is that men may " believe and have life through 
Christ's name," that the whole gospel is composed. 

Again, what I may call the weaker side of the 
gospel, as compared with the other gospels, in its 
delineation of Christ, is a certain exclusive sense of 
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His personal majesty and mystery, which overshadows 
the human and moral features of His character. There 
is the indistinctnesa of an almost feminine view of 
His life, which brings out m.ore clearly than any other 
gospel, at once the mystery and the tendemeaa of 
Hia acts, as well aa the devoted affection of His 
personal followers ; but which omits much that was 
needful to develop the stronger and more definite 
characteristics of His ministry. It dwells almost ex- 
clusively on Christ's personal title to authority as the 
Son of God, and on the personal relations between 
the Father and the Son, — not trying to delineate, 
except indeed as regards the infinite depth of love and 
palience in Him, how the character of the Son con- 
trasted, in general traits and results, with that of 
the men amongst whom He lived and taught. The 
morality of the gospel is based upon the personal 
relations in which Christ stands to the spiritual 
world. I do not mean, of course, that it falls into 
the old Hebrew disposition to regard righteousness 
as merely subordinate to the will of God, instead of 
OB constituting the essence of His nature, but that it 
does not delineate or describe what this righteousness 
practically was, except on the side of love. It neglects 
the picture of Christ's character as a whole, in order 
to insist on His union with God, on the overflowing 
love in which that union consisted, and in which 
again it issued towards the lower world. The insight 
into special virtues and sins, the warnings against 
special temptations, the parables illustrative of the 
details of the Christian character, find no place here : 
the whole gospel is occupied in declaring the spiritual 
relation between men and Christ, as branches of one 
vine, or the sheep of one shepherd, and the eternal 
union between Christ and God. Need one ask, for 
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mt) whether this ia characteristic of a Greek 
r Hebrew authorship 1 
Once more, I cannot even think it like the produc- 
I taon of Alexandrian Judaism. For though theological, 
I "the writer o£ this gospel is far less metaphysical than 
; St, Paul, and A fortiori than Philo. Metaphysiciana 
analyse the relations of thoughts, as even St. Paul 
does at times ; but here there are no relations of 
thoughts which are not relations between persons, 
and that of the very simplest kind. "The Father 
worketh hitherto, and I work." — " The Father beareth 
witness of me." — "I am come in my Father's name, 
and ye receive me not ; if another shall come in his 
own name, him ye will receive." — "As my Father 
hath loved me, so have I loved you ; abide ye in my 
love." Such, and such only, are the metaphysics of 
the gospel. Indeed, it betrays no intellectual interest 
in ideas or definition as such, apart from personal 
influences. No one who has read Mr. Jowett's essay 
on PhOo and St. Paul will disagree with me when I 
say that, far apart as are St. Paul's Epistles from the 
' manner and matter of Philo, the style of this gospel, 
I notwithstanding the Logos doctrine it contains, is 
I much farther. "If, from time to time," says Mr. 
Jowett, speaking of the first Alexandrian school of 
Christian fathers, " they are found making extrava- 
gant suppositions to support a favourite theory, play- 
ing with words, numbers, or colours; reading the 
Old Testament backwards, that they may absolutely 
identify it with the New, — we may compare them 
first with Philo ; . . . they occasionally allegorise 
numbers ; he, it may be said, never misses the oppor- 
tunity. They, in a very few instances, supersede the 
historical meaning ; he can scarcely be said to allow 
the historical meaning to stand at all." 
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Nothing can bo morB totally different thau this 
from the manner anil thought of our EvangeliBt. 
Neither allegory jior metaphyaica appeitr in his 
theology. Even ethical ideas are absorbed into per- 
sonal inflnences. To me there seems to he something 
not merely Oriental, but, as I have said, almost 
feminine in the exclusive importance attached to the 
personal origin and derivation of divine or evil in- 
fluences, as distinguished from the character of that 
influence considered purely in itself. Christ's saying, 
that " the tree is known by its fruits," does not seem 
to take strong hold of the Evangelist. His method 
seems to me to be the method of one who cared mora 
to know that he drew hia spiritual Hfe from the 
individual Master he had loved, than he even cared 
to know exactly what the character of that spiritual 
life in itself was ; and who, as a natural consequence, 
loved to call to memory all Christ's assertions of His 
own like dependence on the Father, even more thau 
to delineate in what sort of general character that 
dependence issued. This manner seems better adapted 
to the parting hours than to any other part of Christ's 
ministry, because then the consciousness of the per- 
sonal relation between Christ and His disciples natur- 
ally assumes more depth and pathos. Indeed, i^ as 
some phOosophera say, "the sense of dependence" were 
the only essence of religion — a definition which almost 
entirely excludes the Greek type of religion — then 
the fourth gospel would be at once more essentially 
religious and less Hellenistic than any other book of 
the New Testament 

Having thus cleared away, at least to my own 
Hatisfaction, the mythic and traditional hypothesis of 
the fourth gospel, and given my reasons for thinking 
its religious universalism of strictly Hebrew, not 
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IjBentUe origin, I come to the theory of Baur, whicli 
¥ represents the peculiar historical elements of this 
[ gospel as consciously -invented iiction, prepared in 
I the interests of special theological purposes. I be- 
I lieve this to be a much more plausible and, intellect* 
J ually speaking, tenable critical hypothesis than either 
I uf those with which J have been dealing. In other 
1 vords, if assumed as a base of explanation, there is 
I more that it would seem to account for, and less that 
. is absolutely unintelligible on that supposition, than 
there would be on either of the former suppositions, 
I am trying, it must be remembered, to look at the 
■ facta peculiar to this gospel purely critically, and to 
understand with what origin of the gospel they seem 
f inost consistent ; and I will venture to say that, apart 
from all previous hypotheses, the most repulsive theory 
of all, which regards them as purposely modified or 
invented by theological design, is far more plausible 
than any, except the view which regards them as 
> more directly attested by personal experionce than 
I those with which they most seem to clash in the 
I three synoptic gospels. Baur is a theorist, and has 
^ the German passion for a complete "view." He 
pushes his supposed discovery into some absurd ex- 
tremes ; but, taking his book as a whole, notwith- 
standing the shock it may give on a first perusal, or 
rather, perhaps, very much in consequence of this 
shock, it has done more to promote the true under- 
standing of the gospel — nay, ia written, on the whole, 
with more eager desire truly to understand it, what- 
I ever it might cost — than most of those shy and timid 
I apologies which seem to owe to mere theological 
I eaution what I hold to be their truer and certainly 
I far more orthodox explanation. I will try and do 
I justice to Baur's view. 
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BaiiT supposes, then, that the writer of the fourth 
gospel had access to the other three, and probably, 
also, to the Acts of the Apostles. His object was to 
delineate Christ as the impersonated Logos, or Word 
of God, and to represent Him as expecting from the 
first to be glorified through suffering and death, simply 
because the darkness of human evil, being in deadly 
contest with Him from the beginning, could not be 
persuaded to recognise the true Light on any easier 
terms than those of seeing how undiminished was the 
glory with which it had passed through apparent 
annihilation. Hence, Christ was not only the Divine 
Word, He was also the Paschal Lamb offered to 
celebrate the deliverance of His people from spiritual 
bondage; and thus it became important to record 
His death as occurring contemporaneously with its 
sacrifice. The gospel begins, says Baur, with a radi- 
cally different assumption from that of the other 
Evangelists. With them the personal subject of the 
biography first came into existence at the birth of 
Christ; according to this gospel its subject had not 
merely existed eternally, but even eternally as the 
Light of man, and only its distinctive personal self- 
manifestation in a human form was to be treated of 
in the gospel of Jesus Christ. Hence the super- 
natural birth is not only not mentioned, but would 
be out of place. It would be impossible to conceive 
of the Eternal Word in growth or progress ; therefore 
the Evangelist passes at once and abruptly from the 
Word or Son in the bosom of the Father to Jesus 
Christ's maturity and public ministry. 

Again, in the other gospels, the baptism by John 
the Baptist is the consecrating act which ofiicially 
inaugurates His Messiahship — without which He 
could not have "fiillilled all righteousness," i.e. have 
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mpletely qimlified for His public offica But 
I this gospel He eannot become anything which He 
ia not already ; it ia only " irumifestation to larael " 
which is in question ; consequently the act of baptism 
IB intentjonaJly omitted,^ and instead of it His fore- 
runner, John, merely relates the vision by which 
God has satisfied His mind that Jesus is the Word 
or the Divine Son. Christ ia thus introduced by the 
solemn testimony of His forerunner to the people of 
Israel as the promised Messiah. That the Jews may 
have no excuse for rejecting the explicit testimony 
of John, the Evangelist expands the vague words of 
Luke {iii, 15), "All men mused in their hearts 
whether he (John) were the Christ or not," into a 
formal embassy of "Priests and Levites" from the 
sacerdotal authorities at Jerusalem, to whom John 
expressly disavows all claim to be the Messiah, and 
announces his merely preparatory functions as a 
"voice crying in the wilderness" (John i. 19). By 
a testimony as formal — " Behold the Lamb of God " 
— Jesus is introduced by John to the two first of Hia 
disciples, Andrew and one other, by whom again He 
is made acquainted with Simon, when Christ's divine 
insight into character is at once proved by giving 
' This ia certainly false criticism. The baptism by John is 
osanmoil. Tlie Baptist, according to thia gospel, says, " That 
he should bt made manifest to Israel, therefore am I come, baptis- 
ing TOitk water." "Be that sent me to baptixe with water, tlie 
same said unto me, Upon wliom tlion sholt see the Spirit de- 
scending," ete. It is perfectly cleat that the EvaDgelist describea 
John as implying that it was tn Ute official act of baptizing with 
water that that greater Baptist, who should baptiza with the 
Holy Spirit, should bs manifested to him. That tho vision of 
the dove was anbjectivo, hoth St. Matthew and St. Mark's 
ncKiunt would seem to imply. Tn their narrative, it seems to 
he sabjectire to Christ ; in this, subjective to the Baptist. 
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him the aumame of Cephas, or Peter. This name, 
Baur assumes, is not conferred, aucording to St, 
Matthew's account, till the date of the confession 
of Peter (xvL 18) ; but, clearly, Christ's answer there 
implies that Peter is already so called, and that Christ 
is merely laying a new and special emphasis on the 
appropriateness of the name.^ A greater exercise of 
insight into Nathauael's nature secures Him at once 
the full belief of Nathanael. 

From miraculous insight He passes to miraculous 
power, and "manifests His glory" by the sign at 
Cana in Galilee, and " His disciples belioTo in Him." 
This Baur takes in its close and obviously-intentional 
connection with John's baptism by water. He thinks 
the miraculous change of water into wine was meant 
to attest the wonderful transition from the weak 
human ministry of John, which could not give new 
strength, but only wash away old stains, to the " new 
wine" of the Spirit, which poured fresh and divine 
life into the heart. Wine, like fire, is the symbol of 
the Holy Spirit. Shortly afterwards (iii. 29) the 
Baptist calls Christ the Bridegroom, and himself only 
the friend of the Bridegroom. Surely, then, thin 
wedding feast, — at which, as we see (ii. 9, 10), the 
bridegroom himself ought to provide the wine, — is 
meant to symboliso the mystic Messianic wedding 
feast, at which the Messi^di entertains His guests 
with the overflow of His divine gifts ? Here Baur 
cannot quite make up his mind between the literal 
and symbolic interpretation, hut regards the fact as 
certainly an invented one, whichever be taken. He 

' " Kiyii si ffoi \iy!i), Sn ai el IWrpos." "And I say to tliee 
that thou art Fotor"— the "art" being emphatic ; otherwiso 
it would run Srt <rv lUrfmi. Just so a, Roman Catholic might 
havo said to Pio Nano, "Thonart indood Kub." 
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thinkH the wine may be an allusion ako to the sacra- 
mental nine. 

The manifeatation of Christ to His personal dis- 
ciples being thus completed, His contest with the 
greater darkness of the outer world is to begin. He 
goes to Jerusalem, the great scene of that conflict; 
and as it would not do to let Him at any time seem 
to tolerate, from want of desire or power to remove 
them, abuses in the Temple, against which, in Hia 
later ministry, He so indignantly protests, tlie Evan- 
gelist narrates at once the cleansing of the Temple, 
which the other gospels also narrate on the occasion 
of Christ's public visit to Jerusalem, but not till the 
close of His career in their account ; His first visit 
being also, ao far as their account gives any explicit 
statement on the subject, the last and only visit of 
His ministerial life. The other Evangelists directly 
assert that Christ's oflicial career began when John 
was cast into prison. The foiu^th Evangelist gives 
Him a preliminary career both in Galilee and at 
Jerusalem before that event. In fact, be contrasts 
graphically the waxing and the waning light, by 

I bringing Jesus and the Baptist into a kind of com- 
petition in baptizing in Judea {iii 22), at a time 
when the former was only beginning to be great, and 
the latter had not yet ceased to be so ; but only in 
order to make the Baptist prophesy his own decrease, 
and the increasing power of the Messiah. 
Nicodemus is then sketched as a type ot that kind 
of belief which, resting only on marvel, was closest 
to absolute unbelief. On bringing Christ back to 
Galilee, the Evangelist tabes occasion to show that 
even the capacity to draw conviction from the moat 
marvellous of all Christ's works necessarily involves 
Bome deeper belief in Him personally as the Word of 
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God. This he doeB by the example of the Capernaum 
nobleman, whose siiik son Jesus heals from a distance 
by a spoken word. The nobleman believes the word, 
and BO proves that a tentative belief which precedes 
the test of the miracle, — i.e. a preliminary willing- 
ness to tnist Christ's personal character, — is the 
condition of the fullest subsequent conviction by 
means of miracle. Baur sees in this tale a clearly- 
intentional modification of the centurion's servant's ^ 
cure in the other Evangelists. In both cases the 
ready belief on the mere ■ward of Christ is the point of 
the story ; only there is this difference : in the fourth 
gospel the nobleman is anxious that Jesus should 
"come down," and is rather reproached for insisting 
on it as want of faith. In the others he himself begs 
Christ not to trouble Himself, as he is sure that a 
word from a distance will do as well, and receives 
the warm eulogy of Christ for his great faith. This 
change, Baur thinks, accords with the theology of 
John, which usually elevates Christ's nature so in- 
finitely above the capacity of others to understand, 
that it would not allow an ordinary man to anticipate 
the greatness of His signs, but would prefer to make 
them proceed, unsuggested, from Christ alone.^ 

The next recorded miracle is that of the man at 
the pool of Bethesda, illustrating the doctrine that 
" the Son hath life in himself." It is the only one 
selected of the ordinary kind of miracles of healing 
BO common in the other gospels, and seems taken, 
says Baur, from Mark {ii. 9-11) (with which the 

' The word teing iraTs in Matthew, ami JoBXm in Llikc, Bsor 
thiiika Juhn has taken his nlm from the rormer ; "baX thu scheme 
of a person returning to the honse and finding the cure idready 
effected during his aljsoaco, from tlio latter. 

° Tins latt«r remurk is, I believe, Strauss's, not Bsnr's. 
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[ language, in one or two sectenccs, Terbally agrees), 
L only it is transferred to Jerusalem, and magniiied in 
E kind by the mention of the man's thirty-eight years' 
[ paralysis, in order to render it more appropriate as 
the subject of the discourse on the Son of God as the 
Life of man. Then comes the only great miracle 
which this gospel has clearly in common with the 
others.^the foundation of the discourse on the 
"Bread of Life." It diifers, however, thus, that 
Christ is represented here as putting forth the miracle 
as the beginning of, and in conscious preparation for. 
His teaching to the multitude; whOe in the other 
gospels it finishes a day of protracted teaching, and 
is a mere measure of compassion for a fasting crowd. 
"Jeaua then lifting up hia eyes, and seeing that a 
great multitude cometh to him, saith unto Philip, 
Whence are we to buy bread, that these may eat 1 
But this he said proving him ; for he himself knew 
what he was about to do." This, Baur argues, is 
clearly a theological transformation of the miracle 
from an act of divine compassion into one of conscious 
didactic purpose. Reluctant to send them away 
fasting, after long fatigue, He feeds them by miracle 
in the one case ; anxious to manifest forth His glory 
in such a way that it may illustrate His discourse. 
He heffins^ by a physical and needless sign in the 
other. The miracles of this gospel all have their 

' The aappoaed diffarencB is by no nieana candiitly statad, 
nor ia it what Baur assiimes. The Evangelist (John vL 2] atates 
first that "a great multitude followcil Him, bocausD they saw 
the miracles which He did on tham that were sick " ; then, that 
Jesus withdraws to a mountain ; and, lastly, that the multitude 
still follow Him, and He puta tho above -ma Dtioued question to 
Philip, The day's work, by iDiplioalion, preceded the with- 
drawal to the monntain. 
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first purpose in manifesting the glory of God, — only 
their secondary aim in blessing men. Then comes 
the single miracle on the blind, — a type of its class, 
and greater (inasmuch as the man had been " bont " 
blind) than in the other gospels, — but in the mode 
of healing borrowed from Mark's account of the heal- 
ing of the deaf-and-dumb man (Mark vii. 33 ; com- 
pare John ix. 6). It is meant to bo the practical 
commentary on "I am the light of the world." 

And finally, when the Evangelist wants to bring 
the Pharisaic hatred felt for Christ to a crisis, having 
exhausted most of his resources already in those 
frequent contests with Pharisees in which the " ston- 
ing" was only delayed because Christ's "hour was 
not yet come," he substitutes for the irritation created 
according to the synoptic gospels by Christ's first 
appearance and bold teaching in Jerusalem, the ex- 
citement caused by the resurrection of Lazarus, which 
Ihey do not mention. Of the mode in which this 
miracle was invented Baur gives a very ingenious 
account, Luke's gospel, he thinks, suggested the 
elements of the narrative, and this in two distinct 
divisions. First, Luke mentions " a certain village " 
where dwelt a woman named Martha and her sister 
Mary (Luke x. 38) ; and the characters of the sistera, 
the one practical and restless, the other quiet and 
contemplative, are suggested. Again, Luke {xvi. 19- 
31) gives the parable of the rich man, in which Christ 
teaches that those who do not already rightly use 
Mosea and the Prophets, would not be 1" 
repent though one rose from the dead ; and the i 
whom it is there proposed to send as a 
from the dead is called Lazarus, This a 
the fourth Evangelist to conclude his narrative of the 
strife with the Pharisees, by showing that such a o 
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actQally rise from the dead, and that the Pharisees 

[ were not the leas obdurate. He introduces Lazarus, 

I therefore, as the brother of Martha and Mary,- — 

I declares the " certain village " to have been Bethany, 

in order tJiat he may afterwards reintroduce Mary 

at .the supper in Bethany as pouring the spikenard 

over her Master's feet in gratitude for His miracle, 

and makes Christ claim to be "the resurrection and 

the life " ; ending His series of gi'eat miracles by this 

the greatest of all. 

The resurrection of Lazarus answers the purpose, 
in this gospel, of thoroughly frightening the Sanhe- 
I drim, and accounting for that final measure of hostil- 
ity which needs no new motive in the three synoptic 
gospels, since Christ's severe tone of preaching was, 
according to them, now new at Jerusalem, and quite 
cause enough for a criminal prosecution. In the 
fourth gospel this motive had been long exhausted ; 
a new one was wanting. But Baur maintains that 
if the resurrection of Lazarus had really had this 
great importance in it-s bearing on the last crisis, it 
could never have dropped out of tlie synoptic narra- 
tive. Again, the supper at Bethany, in the house of 
"Simon the leper," at which " a woman " comes to 
, anoint Christy is seized hold of by the fourth Evan- 
gelist as affording a final motive to Judas's treachery. 
I He introduces Lazarus to the supper, tells us that 
"Martha served," and that Mary is "the woman" 
I who (mentioned without name in Matthew and 
[ Mark) brought the precious ointment He, and he 
le, also tells us that it was Judas whom Christ 
; checked for his suggestion that the ointment should 
' have been sold for the poor ; and he alone speaks of 
the bad motive in Judas which caused that sugges- 
tion. Again, the triumphal entry ia quite difi'erently 



c gfiUBfia, ^to m atiy p« — "■■p Betfcinv in sniiE 
fftuM it^Ao rtnight to frramiki "Ae cniwds 
I ' rtidi xnwrnjany Hiia. in tfae tkrw fintg09d^arra 
I • GslSieui band of frieods goo^ up to die pus- 
) tfVtr in tbe nxae eararan. In tJie fonrtfa go^d, 
) procewm comec out fnm Jenadem to meet 
Him, becanae tfae^ had heard of die resorrectkn of 

Then there is the great differemce as to the dme 
of tJie lut soppei; the fourth gospel explaining that 
tt was uot tiie passover sapper, but took plaice on 
the evening )>efore the passover ; the otheis asBUm- 
ing that it uas an ordinary passover. Moreover, 
when ifeeus leaves the room with His di^iplea. 
He is, in this goepel, tnmquilly comforting uid 
strengthening them, not in any anguish for HimselL^ 
The conflict in Gethsemane ie passed over entirely 
by thi« Evangelist; and when Judas comes with the 
prie«t8 and guard, instead of his active aid bdng 
needed to betray Christ " by a kiss," Christ is not 
paMivfl, but voluntarily comes forth to give HimBelf 

' Atfitn, the didereitce ia not vhaX is stated. Even in tlie 
•yr^jitlu jtfiMiKU, Jesas U not coming direct from Galilee «iUi 
Um (tulllean varsvan, but from ■ residence beyond Jordam, by 
way uf J»riuho (a town not on the GalUeui road). In tlie foorth 
tfit\m\, lie )iad bI«o jiut bfcD «ts^ng in the Wilderness of 
/uilut, wlif'^ll is in the same direction. Also, it ia not the 
JtrvMoian HTOWii which, scoording to this gospel, goes out from 
itfOmUia to woliome Him, but "much peojile Uyit had come 
la tkt/aid," — jirobably, therorore, Galilean Triends. 

■ Yot Lillce alone records tho words of calm jrily addressed 
by OhrUt to the women who follow Him when He in bearing 
Bis cnuM, " Daufjhtcru of Jerusalem, n-ecp not for mo, but weep 
for yaursslves, arul for your children." 
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up, and strikes so much awe into His enemies that 
they "go backwards and fall to the ground." Here 
again we see, aays Banr, the theological modifications 
made to enhance the dignity of Christ, The scene 
of quiet expostulation with Pilate is peculiar to this 
gospel ; and Pilate's reluctance to deliver Him to 
death is delineated much more anxiously than by the 
others, in order to enhance the guilt of the Jews.^ 
And at His death, the narrator, Baur th inks , lays the 
greatest stress on the fact, peculiar to this gospel, 
that whUe the soldiers broke the legs of the two 
malefactors crucified with Christ, they only pierced 
the side of Christ, in fulfilment of the prophecy, " a 
bone of [him shall not be broken," — a sentence 
which Baur takes to be a quotation from Exodus 
(xii. 46) in reference to the paschal Iamb, thus prov- 
ing the writer's anxiety to identify Christ with the 
paschal lamb, and suggesting a motive why he took 
care to put back the day of the crucifixion to that 
(14th Nisan) on which the paschal lamb ought to be 
killed, from the groat day of the feast (I5th Nisan), 
on which, according to the three synoptic writers, 
Christ really died. Finally, taking from the Acts of 
the Apostles the hint of Peter's intimacy with John, 
the Evangelist exalts into a position of something 
Kke equality with Peter " the other disciple " (who is 
clearly intended for John), by introducing the new 
facts, that he went along with Peter into the palace 
of Caiaphas ; that he was the only disciple of Christ 
who stood beneath the cross ; that he there received 
in trust from his dying Master the care of His 
mother ; and that, running with Peter to the empty 
sepulchre on the morning of the resurrection, he even 
' Yat Matthew alone records the saying, " Hia blood be npoo. 
09, and upon our children ." 




outran him, ftod, thongt Pater was eventually the 
first to enter, was the first to believe. 

Such is, in brief, Eaur'e account of this gospel. 
He adds an argument, of much ingenuity and ap- 
parent weight, directed against the s^iecial authorship 
of the Apoetle John. Of course it goes further than 
to subvert that special authorship. The whole care- 
fttlly prepared internal evidence, as well as tradition, 
points so clearly to John, that, if the authorship he 
not his, it very much increases the probability that 
the work was altogether a pious fraud by a later 
hand Baur's argument is briefly this : It was long 
the Apostle John's practice to celebrate the day of 
the Jewish Passover (14th Nisan), as the anniversajy 
of the Lord's last supper ; this is inferred from the 
most explicit testimony of the Ephesian Church, which 
specially cited his authority as their apology for adher- 
ing to the day of the Jewish festival, at a time when 
the Church of the West enjoined on them to cele- 
brate the last supper of Christ on the Thursday 
night preceding the movable feast of Easter Sun^ 
day. Now the fourth gospel was certainly the great 
authority of the Western Church iu opposing the 
doctrine of the Asia-Minor Christians — tho Quarto- 
decimans as they were called — that the last supper 
of Christ had taken place on the evening of the pass- 
over feast — that is, on the 1 4th Nisan. How is it 
possible, then, that the Apostle John should have 
been the author of a gosjicl which was the main 
authority against his own traditional practice ? 

Again, the earHest attestation we have for the 
authorship of any New Testament book is that for 
the authorship of the Apocalypse by the Apostle 
John. Various critics now, however, hold that the 
hooks are too completely different in style to be the 
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uction of one author ; and everything, Baiir 
;, should induce us to choose the Apocalypee 
&B the work of the Apostle. It is more narrowly 
Jewish, which agrees with John's association with 
Cephas and James, in Paul's account to the Galatians 
of the quarrel about circumcision, It is more vehe- 
ment, which agrees with the title given by Christ to 
James and John, of " Sons of thunder " ; and with 
the qaeation addressed to Christ, whether they should 
«a]l down fire from heaven on the Samaritan village 
which did not receive Him ; and, again, with the cir- 
cumstance told by John to his Master: " We found 
one casting out demons in thy name, and we forbade 
him" (Mark ix. 38) ; and, lastly, with the tradition 
of John's fleeing out of the hath in which the heretic 
thus was bathing, lest it should fall and destroy 
>he enemy of the truth. Moreover, the contents 
'.ow that the Apocalypse was written by one fami- 
with the churches of Epheaus and its neighbour- 
bood, to which universal tradition assigned the last 
years of John. If, then, the Apocalypse and the 
Gospel cannot be the work of one mind, Baur has 
no doubt that the Apocalypse is the gernune work of 
the Apostle, and the Gospel a spurious history of 
later date. These considerations, together with the 
general improbability that three, in some measare, 
distinct gospels should all be in error on such cardi- 
nal points as the principal theatre of Christ's ministry, 
the day of His crucifixion, the proximate cause of 
BJH arrest and condemnation, make out assuredly a 
Wrong primd facts case for Baur'e view. 

Nevertheless, after a long and careful examination, 
I feel confident that Baur is wrong ; and that, as 
Is such facts as it registers at all, the fourth 

ipel is better and more personal testimony than 
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the collected and often fragmentary narratives of the 
other gosjiels, which seem to me to bear distinct 
marlis of being different recensions of a purely Gali- 
lean tradition ; except, indeed, that Luke embodies 
in his narrative additions from a Judean source. It 
is impossible to disagree with Baur about the indi- 
vidu^ theological purpose of the fourth gospel. It 
is to be read clearly in every chapter, 
probable that John, looking baek on the events of 
Christ's ministry from a new stage of conviction, dis- 
cerned, often too exclusively, in his Master's miracles 
the purpose of " manifesting forth the divine glory," 
as distinguished from the human and temporary pur- 
pose of conferring blessing on private lives. The 
transient human pain relieved, the transient human 
joy produced, had passed away from the earth for 
ever. The only purpose of the miracles that stUl 
r^nained was tlie revelation they had given of the 
nature of God ; and it was natural that the disciple 
should merge the immediate and temporary aspect of 
the signs in that which was now the permanent root 
of ail his religious convictions. That Christ's dis- 
courses had real elements, similar, both in subject and 
manner, to those which the fourth Evangelist alone 
has preserved, there are distinct enough traces, even 
in the other gospels;^ but, being little suited to the 
character of a popular tradition, they seem to have 
been S[)ecifically retained only — and probably also 
(looking to the style of St. John's first epistie) to 
have been rendered mare diffuse and special in manner 
— in the report of the fourth Evangelist 

J Matt. li. 25-27, and xv. 13 ; Luko x. 22 ; dud compare 
also tlia remarkable parallel iu Mt. Maurice's eiglith note to his 
Ooapol qf SI. John, betwean the slyle and teacliing of the Ser- 
mon on the Mount and that in the eighth chapter of St. John. 
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I will speak firafc of Baur'a last arguments, those 
which refer to the special authorship by the Apostle. 
It is possible, though I ara not at all convinced of it, 
that, notwithstanding some essential harmonies in 
substance between the Apocalypse and the gospel, 
they are too remarkably distinct in general character 
to be the writings of the same man. It seema cer- 
tain, however, that there were, at the end of the first 
century, two Johns resident in Ephesus, both of them 
immediate disciples of Christ-^one of them His 
Apostle ; and Bleek has shown several reasons, to 
which some others may be added, why we should not 
ascribe the Apocalypse to the Apostle.^ Papias, the 
bishop of Hierapolis in Phrygia, in the beginning of 
the second century, quoted by Eusebius (iii. 39), tells 
us he did not attend much to mere books, but " if any 
one came who had been a personal follower of the 
elders {n-pta-^vrcpoi.), I questioned them about the 
words of the elders (wpftr/ivTipai) ; what Andrew or 
Peter had said, or what Philip, or Thomas, or James, 
or what John or Matthew, or any other of the disciples 
(jtaSiYToX) of the Lord ; and what Aristion and JohM 
the dder (trpta^vrtpoi), the disciples of the Lord, say 1 
for I did not suppose that the accounts of books 
would be of so much use to me as that which came 
from a living and still existing voice"; on which 
Eusebius remarks, that there are still said to be 
shown in Ephesus two tombs, each the tomb of a 
John who bad been a disciple of Christ ; and that 
Papias often speaks of having been a personal hearer 
of the second John (not the Apostle). Now the 

' See pp. 182-200 of Pi'ofcasorBlEet's able work, noted above. 
He seems to me nearly the only opponent of Raur I liave met 
witli worthy, both from his caudonr and his ability, to cope 
with him. 
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writer of the Afoajjfte, ve mnst notice, Uys great 
itKM on tlw pririkgea of tbe Apostles, u Buch, ESfing : 
** Thoa bast tried them which say they are apostles 
and &re not, and found them liars ' (Rer. a. S ; see 
alao XXL 14) ; and yet does not anywhere give any 
iadkation of dauning for himself sach a title {I 2, 
4,9;xxn.S). 

Againf there are many indications, both in the 
Acta of the Apostles and in the gospels, and also 
even in St. Paul's Epistle to the Galatians, that John 
the Apostle was a man who took no teadinff, thongh 
he took a TUTiuirkaiAf. part among the dtscipJes of 
ChrisL He accompanies Peter in the Acte, bat 
leave* all the acting and s]>eakiDg to him. John's 
name only is mentioneil, wbUe the special inflaenee, 
both of Peter and James, is alluded to by St. Paul 
in bis Oalatiati letter. The tradition that he " leaned 
on the breast of Christ" at the last supper, which is 
separately and early attested {lefoTe the fourth gospel 
SOomH to have been in universal use), in the lett«r of 
Polycrates, bishop of EphesuB (quoted by Eueebius, 
V. 24), loadH to the same conception of his character ; 
and the tradition of his latest addresses, in extreme 
old age, to his Ephesian flock, as cotisisting merely 
of tlio uxliurtMtion, " Little children, love one another," 
entirely agrees with the tone of the gospel and epistle. 
But one so full of imaginative power, and apparently 
so striingly inclined to exercise a stern pastoral 
authority, as the author of the Apocalypse seems to 
be in his letten to the Seven ChuTcbes, would surely, 
if really one of the twelve Apostles of Christ, have 
taken a much more active position in the early Church 
than seems to have boon his. Especially in the cod- 
trovoriy of which St. Paul ipeaks in Galatians (ii. 9), 
it is not very easy to imagine that the author of the 
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1 Apooalypse, if it had been he who ia there referred 
to, would not have had aomething sharp and individ- 
ual of his own to say to one who did not object to 
eat "things sacrificed to idols " (compare Key. ii. 20). 
There ai-e then, possibly, two Johns round whom 
tradition has clustered its characteristic mmours ; 
one, he who followed Peter's lead in practical 
matters — passive, affectionate, severe only where his 
jealous affection for his Master was excited — -a 
reader of the Jewish Scriptures — in short, a theo- 
logian, qualities which would agree well with the 
tradition of him, as "he who lay on the bosom of 
the Lord, who became a priest (Ss lynrijdi Uptus), 
who bore a plate on his forehead, a confessor and 
teacher "j'^ and which would agree completely with 
the whole tone and character of this gospel — full as 
it is of knowledge of the Old Testament, and of 
applications of that knowledge to Christ ; and 
another John, not contemplative, but passionately 
imaginative ; in temperament hke an old prophet, 
and a vehement Jew ; an authoritative pastor, rather 
than a theological thinker, who stamped all the rich 
colours of bis mind on the book of Revelations. 
Now, Jamea the Apostle, John's brother, who, if one 
may judge by Herod's singling him out as the first 
martyr, had certainly taken a more fiery and pro- 
minent part in the early Church than John, may well 
have gained for both the brothers the title of Boa- 
nerges ; nor can I suppose, from the fourth gospel, 
that the author of it would at all have been one to 
oijed to summoning fire from heaven in his Master's 
cause, had his brother proposed it (Luke ix. 54). 
Hia wish to forbid one teaching in Christ's name, 
' The latter of Polycratea, liishop of E|]liPaiiH, nbovo referred 
to (Eiiftebiua, v. 24). 
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rk ix. 38), ia I 
which, Uiough ^ 



"because he foUoweth not us" (Mark i 
completely in keeping with the gospel, which, Uiough 
not fiery, betrays extreme jealousy for his Master's 
honour ; as, for example, in the severity of its tone 
concerning Judas (xii. 6), and elsewhere. The diffi~ 
cnlty of supposing the gospel and the Apocalypse 
the productions of the same mind, is the difference of 
intellectual character therein displayed, ^ — -the one, 
fdll of deep and colourless thought ; the other, of a 
vehement temperament and highly-coloured im^na- 
tion ; the latter qualities being those which wonld 
have most certainly given the author prominence 
amongst the Apiostles, had he belonged to th^ 
number. It might be not unre^onably maintained I 
that it would be hard to imagine such a man a quiet I 
follower of Peter. 

No one who knows the state of the external 
testimony to the authorship of the Apocalypse ami 
gospel will hold that it adds much, in any way, tQ 
the elucidation of the question. Neither of them 
receives any explicit testimony till the time of Justin 
Martyr, about the middle of the second century, when 
the two Johns, having been both discipIesofChrist, prob- 
ablyenough would bealready confused. Within another 
ten years both books are explicitly acknowledged. 

lie second argument of Baur's against the apos~ 
tolic authorship of the gospel is stilt more plausible. 
There can be no doubt that the Apostle had handed 
down to his Christian successors in Ephesus the 
practice of celebrating with a feast the evening o£ 
the Jewish passover on the 14th Nisan, the evening 
on which, according to the synojitic gospels, Christ 
ate His last passover ; but according to the fourth ' 
gospel, was buried. There can be no doubt but that J 
sooner or latfir this Jewish festival took a purely I 
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Christian character, and included a celebration of 
the Eucharist. But it seom^ to be a double mistake 
to suppose that this was an anniversary celebration 
of Christ's last supper witli His Apostles. In the 
first place, before the destruction of Jerusalem, the 
Apostles, including St Paul, held themselvea bound 
to celebrate the ordinary Jewish passover,^ and this 
would have been the origin of the practice of having 
a feast on the evening of the Hth Nisan. St. Paul's 
account of the celebrations of the Lord's Supper in 
these early times implies that it was not an annual 
anniversary at all, but a rite that was often repeated, 
that might be observed at any time. The idea of an 
annual celebration of this memorial service had not 
entered into the mind of the Church. "When ye 
come together therefore into one place," says St. 
Paul, "this is not to eat the Lord's supper." "For 
as often as ye eat this bread, and drink this cup, ye 
do shew forth the Lord's death tOl he come" (1 
Cor. xi. 20, 26). 

In the next place, even when the Easter dispute 
broke out, about A.D. 160, the question was as to 
when the passion fast should cease, and the redemp- 
tion feast begin. It was the practice to fast during 
the time of our Lord's sufferings, but the Western 
Church continued this practice up to Easter morning, 
the Church of Asia Minor only up to the evening of 
the Hth Nisan. The authority adduced for keeping 
14th Nisan is, that Philip, John, and other immediate 
disciples, " all kept the Hth day of the passover {ie. 
14th Nisan) according to the Gospel, transgressing in 

' Acts xviii. 21 ; xx. S. Even St. Paul regarded it as 
sacred, oud Christ expresseil a, fei^liiig tliat must have been 
atroQg in His Apoatlas, when He said, "With desiw I have 
desired to eat this passover with yoa before I suffer." 
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nothing, but following strictly the rule of faith." 
Again, " Neither was AJiicetua [Bishop of Eome] able 
to persuade Polycarp [Bishop of Smyrna] not to ob- 
serve it [14th Nisan], since he had always observed 
it along with John, the Lord's disciple, and the other 
Apofltles with whom he lived ; nor was Polycarp able 
to persuade Anicetus to obaerve it," the whole dis- 
pute turning on whether the 1 ith Nisan should be 
"kept" or not, the "keeping" it implying, as Pro- 
fessor Milligan has, I think, entirely demonstrated 
{Coniemjmanj Review, vol vi., article on the " Easter 
Controversies "), a strict fast on the day itself, followed 
by an eucharistic feast in the evening. The fast was 
probablyheld in commemoration of the death of Christ, 
the feast in commemoration of the finished redemption, 
which the Asiatics (no doubt, partly from their feeling 
for the old Jewish festival of redemption) celebrated on 
the same evening as the Jewish paasover, alleging that 
the redemption was then finished by the offering of the 
great sacrifice. This explanation of the observation of 
the 1 4th Nisan, so far from being inconsistent with the 
narrative of the fourth gospel, strikingly confirms it. 
The great question still remains. On the aasump- 
tion that St John is the author of the fourth gospel, 
can we explain its great deviations from the tradi- 
tions of the other three ! Have we any grounds for 
regarding its narrative details as more historical than 
those of the Galilean gospels, or are Baur's grounds 
for suspecting fraud legitimate? There are two 
main points on which the last gospel is at issue with 
the others — the day of the crucifixion, and the 
length of Christ's ministry ; the latt-er involving the 
question of his frequent attendance on the feasts at 
Jerusalem. Can we explain these differences best 
on the fictitious or historical hypothesis with regard 
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to the last and moat independent account 1 These 
will be two testing points, by which, if wo coald 
clearly decide upon them, we might fairly estimate 
the accuracy of the gospel aa a whole. 

1. As to the day of the crucifixion, the discrepancy 
no doubt exists. The more I see of attempts to re- 
concUa the account of the fourth gospel with that of 
the other evangelists, the more uncandid and futile 
they appear. But Baur assumes, as I have said, that 
he can not only detect the falsehood, but the ground 
of the falsehood in the last account It had become, 
he says, an object to represent Christ aa the " Chris- 
tian passover," — according to St. Paul's exiiression 
" Christ our passover was sacrificed for us." To 
carry out the analogy, it began to be asserted [not, 
however, aa far as anybody knows, before 160 a,d., 
when the fourth gospel was certainly in circulation] 
that the paschal least which Christ is described as 
eaiiiig in the three first gospels, was merely an an- 
ticipatory rite, while He Himself was sacrificed at the 
time of the sacrifice of the paschal lamb. A fourth 
gospel, therefore, was wanted in order distinctly to 
declare this, and to show that the real feast took 
place after, not before, the slaying of the new pass- 
over Iamb. To this end the later chapters were 
modified. The secret purpose is marked, according 
to Baur, clearly enough in chap. six. 36, where the 
Apostle, so solemnly testifying to the piercing of 
Christ's side, adds, "These things were done that 
the Scripture should be fulfilled : ' A bone of him 
shall not be broken ' ; and again, another Scripture 
saith, ' They shall look on him whom they pierced'" ; 
— the reference being, as Baur maintains, to Exodus 
xii. 46, or Numbers ix. 12, where it is said of the 
paschal lamb, "Neither shall ye break a bone thereof." 
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can give to this ingenioBs 
The chapter on tha crod- 
fixion has several references to minute fulfihnents of 
prophecy from the books of Pealms and Prophets — 
those Psalms, namely, which describe soffering and 
disgraca From Psalm xxii. 18, the passage is 
quoted, " Thej parted my raiment among them, and 
for my vesture they did cast lots " ; from Psalm Ixix. 
21, the words of Christ on the cross, "I thirst," are 
expressly cit«d. From Zechariah xii. 10, a passage 
IB taken in immediate connection with the one in 
dispute, " They shall look on him whom they 
pierced." None of these passages has any reference 
at ail to the paschal rite ; all of them but the last 
seem to be quoted as anticipations of the pain and 
shame to which Christ was exposed, while the last 
refers to the remorse which the Jews must suffer,^ 
Now, in Psalm xxxiv. 19, 20, occurs the pass^^e, 
" Many are the afflictions of tbe righteous r but the 
Lord delivered him out of them all. Se ketpelk all 
his bmes : not one of them h Invken." Taken in such 
close connection with the passage from Zechariah, 
which cannot refer to the paschal lamb, and which 
does refer to a people's repentance after ingratitude to 
a righteons shepherd, it seems incredible that the 
verse in question should be intended as a reference 
to the chapter in Exodus, rather than to Psalm 
xxxiv., which is also speaking of the sufferings of the 
right«ous, and God's providence over him.^ But if 

^ Zfjcliarkli siL 10— "Tliey shall look on ine wham they 
hare pierced, and they shall mouiii for him, as one mourticth 
Tor hia only son, and shall lie in bitterness for Mm, as one is in 
hittemass for hia firstbom." 

* Here are tlic three passages which may have been quoted, 
compared with the qaatation itself:— 
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this be so, the whole of Baur's motive for the theo- 
logical reconstruction of the narrative fails ; since the 
Evangelist could not have omitted even to hint to 
his readers the analogy for the sake of which he is 
supposed to have modified and falsified the tradi- 
tional facts. 

But though Baur'a thoory of the theological 
ground of the misrepresentation ia broken down, can 
it be shown that the narrative itself is not misre- 
presentation — contradicting, as it does, the concur- 
rent testiniony of three other gospels 1 One can 
only deal with historical probabilities, but these seem 
to be very strong indeed. We must remember that 
the fourth gospel is the only one that can, in its 
present form, pretend to come from the hand of a 
single writer. Whatever the extremely curious phe- 
nomena of the constant verbal agreements, and yet 
frequently wide divergeneies, in the three first gos- 
pels may indicate, they at least indicate common 
sources for some elements of the narrative, and dis- 
tinct sources for others. Hence we cannot take the 
truth or falsehood of one historical portion as sup- 
porting or invalidating the history of another portion, 
at least not to the estent that is certainly justifiable 
in a homogeneous work. Now the only fragment 

Jolin six. 36. toa i) ypaip^ ir'\tjpbi0^- inTedi/ oi (ri*T(»|8jiireTi« 
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dvTa ret Aora afiw, tp f^ aCrur 
;e to the pasclml lamb). 



Numbers is. 12, xal iaroup -i irirvrpMoun-i^ f \° ,*^'' , 

, . . ., paEthal iaiiik 

Looking at the mere foim of tho quotation, it aeema to mi 
perrectif obvious that the reference is to the PbhIid, a,iid not t< 
BKodua or Nurabers. 
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which flMerU or implies tluit the last supper 
Chriiit WM the ordinary psMorer meal, is one of 
ttbuut three or four venen in length. It is found, 
with variali'rjrm, in nil the tliree synoptic gospels, and 

titAte* tliat, " on the iirnt day of unleavened bread, 
when the jKUKiovor muBt be killed," Christ directed 
two of IJU disciptei to go into the city and ask a 
■puciffod pomon there for the use of his room, that 
H« might eat the [lasaover there on the same even- 
ing with the twulvo. Nothing else throughout the 
narrative oithcr of the latt supper or of the crucifix- 
ion, even Inrul* to the supposition that Christ was 
aruvilled on tho great day of the fen.Bt : hut a good 
deal eiKO that we ftnd tn tlie synoptic account itself, 
does tend to throw much doubt on that supposition. 
More than this, even in the three verses mentioned 
OS tho only authority for this belief, St. Matthew's 
version hus imo element which seems to point to 
Chrint's Imving imiicipiikil the ordinary paasover- 
timo ; for He is made to say, " Go into the city to 
■noil a man, and say unto him, The Master saith. My 
twM i» al hi/iul; I will keep the pasaover at thy 
house with my disciples " ; as if He were assigning 
the ahnrt time now left Him as a reason for some 
unexpected arrangement. 

Now, remembering that after the account of the 
meal once In^ghis, there ia no allusion to its passover 
oharaotor, except St. Luke's report of Christ's open- 
ing wonls ; " With dasirn I have desired to eat this 
passover with you before I suffer ; for I say unto 
you, 1 shall eitt no more thereof till it be fulfilled in 
the kingilum of Ood," — words which, taken alone, 
admit an oiiually satisfaetury, or even better, interpre- 
tation, if we Bupixise the meal to have been in antici- 
liAtion of the i-ogiilar passover ; and remembering, 
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alao, that when St. Paul recalls Christ's mstitution of 
the memorial service to the minds of the Corinthians, 
he does not descrihe it as instituted on the evening 
of the passover feast, hut " on the night on which 
He was betrayed," it becomes worth while to look 
carefully at the subsequent and previouB narrative, to 
see whether or not it confirms or invalidates the few 
verses mentioned above, as the only authority for the 
statement that the meal was the Jewish passover. 
Nothing seems more probable than that the separata 
elements of each of the synoptic gospels must have 
existed some time in se])aration before they were con- 
solidated by any single mind into a whole. The short 
passage as to the appointment with the owner of the 
" upper chamber " is just such a separate element, 
not closely connected either with the foregoing or 
subsequent narrative. Though incorporated into all 
three gospels, its authority can scarcely be much 
greater than if it stood only in one. And, no doubt, 
any indication in the original tradition that the house 
to which the Apostles were sent was the place where 
Christ had intended to eat the passover, had not His 
fate been too near, — and such an indication we find 
in Matthew's version of the message, — would easily 
pass into the explicit error which the passage now, I 
believe, contains. 

There is another slight confirmation of this sugges- 
tion. In the account of the priestly council, in which . 
it is determined to put Christ to death, the priests 
say : " Not on the feast-day, lest there be an uproar 
of the people " (Matt, xxvi, 5 ; Mark xiv. 2). Now 
had this report come to out Lord's ears, He would of 
course have understood that they would try to appre- 
hend Him before the feast-day, and would therefore 
naturally send a message to hasten the last supper 
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which He had bo much wished to celebrate with His 
disciples, on the grotuid that His "time was at hand." 
But if the account aa it at present stands were cor- 
rect, the priests would have changed their prudent 
determinations without apparent ground, and waited 
till the last day for the crucifixion of Christ. There 
are, however, other stronger indications that the re- 
mainder of the narrative in the synoptic gospels 
really assumes the order of things we hnd explicitly 
given in this gospel. It is scarcely credible that the 
very evening and night on which was celebrated the 
great religious ceremonial of the year, and on which 
by the strict law the celebrants might not leave the 
house, should have been chosen by the priests for 
arresting, examining, and condemning Christ More- 
over, the 15lii Kisan had all the character of a 
Sabbath;' and aa, even according to the synoptic 
gospels, every care is taken to observe the Sabbath, 
it oantiot be imagined that the Jewish laws had 
fallen so much into disuse as to render it no longer 
a necessity tu observe in like manner the still more 
floored groat day of the passover. Yet not only does 
the trial, the whole transaction with Pilate, the cruci- 
fixion, and the release to the people of a prisoner 
(which last was an aimual privilege, and would take 
placo on a given day, not being an exceptional afiairX 
occur, Kccor^ling to our present reading of the synoptic 

rpels, on this great day of the feast, but, by both 
Mark and St. Luke's account, "fine linen" is 
"bought," and "spices and ointments " are prepared 
on the nming nf fhis same 'l<ty ; although the women 
are obliged by the approach of the Sabbath to w^t 
to use them till after it is past, in order that they 
may "rest according to the commandmeul." 
■ EshL xH. IS, Lov. xxiii. 7. Niuu. xivtii. IS, dted b; B)««k. . 
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Again, all the threo Evangelists call the day of 
crucifixion a mere "preparation-day" and "the day 
before the Sabbath"; which is inconceivable if the 
original acconnta regarded it as the great day of the 
feast, the 15th Nisao (Matt xxvii. 62; Luke xxiii. 
64 ; Mark xv. 42). The loth Nisan was entitled, 
like a Sabbath, to its ovm day of preparation ; and to 
speak of it thus, as the mere preparation-day for an 
ordinary Sabbath, would be quite unprecedented. 
It is sometimes said that the Jewish nation was in a 
very irregular state, and that the old ceremonial laws 
may not have been at that time obeyed. Besides 
that this is quite conjectural, the gospels themselves 
give strong evidence that on sabbatical points the 
ceremonial law was ovcr-strictly obeyed ; and a 
decree of Augustus, which conceded that the Jews 
should not be required "to give security on the 
Sabbath, or on the preparation-day before the Sab- 
bath, later than the ninth hour,"^ shows that even 
the Romans respected this institution, and had no 
inclination to force on the Jews any breach of their 
sabbatical law. When, now, we consider that the 
notes of time in the fourth gospel not merely agree, 
but agree in a minute and apparently undesigned 
way,^ with this supposition, — and agree far better 
with everything in the synoptic accounts except the 
three or four verses I have spoken of, than their own 
subsequent statements can be made to agree with 

' Joseph. Ant. xvi, 6, 2, cited bj Bleek, who states that in 
the edict the " Sehbath" is taken in the largur scnsQ to include 
all " sabbatical feHst-daye." 

' is, for eiomple, in the Btatement that the disciples sup- 
posed Judas had gone out to buy something "against the 
feast"; and again in the espknation that "that Sabbath-day 
was a high day," which it woald be if the 15th Nisan coincided 
with an oriiinary Sabbath. 
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that Bame passage, — the evidence seems to me irre- 
sistible that tlio account of the fourth gospel is the 
accurate one. I may add, that most of the Jewish 
authorities not only maintain that the proceedings 
against Christ could not take place on the great day 
of the passover feast, but that an old Jewish tradition 
specifies the 14th (not the 15th) Nisan as the actual 
day of Christ's crQcifixion.' 

2. The other great historical discrepancy between 
the fourth and three first Evangelists has relation 
to the frequent presence of Christ, during His minis- 
try, in Jerusalem. It cannot be denied that the three 
first gospels have, as we now read them, no direct 
assertions that Christ ever visited Jerusalem during 
His public ministry tiU immediately before His death, 
n or hat they contain some passages which are rightly 
held, in their present position, to point the other 
way. Of these, by far the strongest is one of two 
verses which occurs only in St. Matthew, and which 
links together the account of the triumphal entry 
into Jerusalem with the account of the expulsion of 
the money-changers from the Temple. It is this : 
" And when he was come into Jerusalem, all the 
city was moved, saying, Who is thisi And the 
multitude said. This is Jesus, the prophet of Nasardh 
of Galilee. And Jesus went into the Temple of God, 
and cast out all them that sold and bought in the 
Temple," etc. If this be in its right place, Jesus 
was evidently quite unknown to Jerusalem and its 
people. The passage therefore directly suggesta the 
question, whether or not the last Evangelist is correct 
in his date for the purification of the Temple, which 
ha places at the very commencement of Christ's publio 
ministry, while all the other Evangelists place it at 
> Sm tr. Sanhedr. fol. 18, i. cited by Bleok, p. 148. 
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its very close. These two verses prefixed in St. 
Matthew, and which I believe really belong to the 
passage, speak strongly to my mind for the date 
given by the fourth Evangelist. For even supposing 
that Christ were now, at the close of a lengthened 
ministry in Galilee, entering Jerusalem for the first 
time during His public career, — a view against which 
I sliall presently give what I believe to be strong 
reasons, — it is not likely that He would have been 
BO completely unknown to the people aa this graphic 
record of popular curiosity would seem to imply. 
The emphatic description of Him, as " Jeaus the pro- 
phet of Nazareth of Galilee," would have been far less 
applicable after He had, according to St. Matthew's 
own account, long left Nazareth for Capernaum 
as His Galilean centre of operations, and for some 
time back loft Galilee altogether, to work in the 
" parts beyond Jordan," whence He had come to ■ 
Jerusalem, than it would have been at a time when 
the rumour was fresh, that something " good had come 
out of Nazareth," at a time when His only reputation 
was derived from the testimony given to Him by the 
Baptist, and the influence He had gained among Gali- 
lean disciples at Nazaretb, Cana, and Capernaum, 

But there is yet stronger ground than this. It 
seems to me clear that the cleansing of the Temple 
belongs naturally to the time when Christ was fresh 
from His association with John the Baptist. No one 
can read the discourse of the Baptist in St. Matthew 
without feeling that his teaching was a renewal of the 
prophetic Judaism ; that it was against exactly such 
abuses aa these in the Temple, that the Baptist's 
spirit would have burned. And doubtless hia greater 
disciple, whose baptism was with fire, would know 
that He should appeal best to the noblest elements 
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of His nation's mind by beginning with such a reform 
aa John himself might have initiated,— by claiming 
for the visible Temple the Bacredness and purity 
which the Baptist would have claimed, and bo leading 
the best among the Jews to feel more earnestly that no 
" Temple made with hands " could limit that worship 
of a Father which its impurity and desecration could 
nevertheless easily obstruct The purification of the 
Temple was a " baptism with water " perhaps, but 
just such a one as would best teach the deeper mean- 
ing of a baptism with fire ; and Christ ever avails 
Himself of a sympathy with what is noble but incom- 
plete, to lay the foundation of a higher perfection. 
It is very remarkable that placing this purification of 
the Temple where they do, all the synoptic gospels 
should yet bring the " baptism of John " into the 
closest connection with, and obvious reference to, this 
great act. Immediately after it, wo read in all the 
synoptic gospels, — and this is the more remarkable 
because in the fourth gospel, where it would come 
in far more appropriately, the answer of Christ is 
omitted, — "And when he was come into the Temple, 
the chief priests and the elders of the people came unto 
him as he was teaching, and said. By what authority 
doest thou these things I and who gave thee this 
authority 1 And Jesus answered and said, I also will 
ask you one thing, which if ye tell me, I in like wise 
will tell you by what authority I do these things. 
The baptism of John, whence was it 1 from heaven,- or 
of menl And they reasoned with themselves, say- 
ing, If we shall say. From heaven ; He will say unto 
ns. Why did ye not then believe him 1 But if we 
shall say. Of men ; ice fear the people ,■ for ail hold 
John ns a prophet.'- And they answered Jesus, We 
' Tho wording even seoms rather more nntiinJ if used vheu 
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cannot tell. And he said unto them, Neither t-ell I 
you by what authority I do these things." 

Now, no one, I should think, can read this with- 
out the strongest impresaion that John's prophetic 
influence was then fresh on the mind both of Christ 
and the people. The Pharisees would hardly have 
feared the people when John was no longer living, and 
when his great popular influence, almost as a con- 
sequence, had passed away along with the hope that 
his mission would issue in any great deliverance. 
Still leas would Christ's first appeal have at thai time 
been to John's authority. He had at the end of His 
career the right to claim " a greater witness than that 
of John " ; nor could John's testimony to Christ 
justly have had much weight, if an interval long 
enough to verify that testimony by His own career 
had elapsed since it was given. It was known, too, 
that John himself bad subsequently wavered as to the 
divine mission of the greater prophet whom he had 
announced ; so that we may well feel clear that this 
appeal would have been in place, and would have 
had the effect which it obviously produced on the 
Pharisees, only if made soon after the baptism of 
Christ. To my mind this almost demonstrates the 
falseness of the position into which the purification 
of the Temple has got in the synoptic gospels. More- 
over, it is pretty clear that at the time of Christ's 
last passovev, the proper population of Jerusalem, as 
distinguished from the country people " who came to 
the feast," was anything but favourable to Him. His 
depreciation of the Pharisees, His religious univer- 

John is still alive, though in prison, and deterred from his 
public winistry, for it ia "for all men hold" {not "held") 
"John SB 0. prophet," Tt&vrit y&p ^X"""" ''*'' 'Iwdi'i'iji' iLt 
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nlum, Hifl compaanoD for the " pabbcans and sin- 
ners," liad andfflinined His iotluence with that 
ostentationalf religiooa party which was generalty in 
immediate command of the mob. They cried oat 
eagerly for Barabbas when Pikte waa most aiudoos 
to release Christ ; and at this period, therefore, I do 
Dot believe that they woold have sapported Him in 
any attempt at cleanaing the Temple. When, as a 
di»ciple of John, He was a distinctly Jemiih reformer, 
they supported Him with enthusiasm ; but when He 
became the antagonist of all Jewish selfishness and 
ritnal bigotry, they cried out, " Crucify Him ! crucify 
Him!" 

Nor do I think that at a time when Christ saw 
clearly how much deeper than any improprieties in 
the Temple service the canker had grown into the 
Dalional life, this would bare seemed to Him a 
reform important enough to attempt. Bia "hour 
was come." His spirit was nen-od for the saffering 
before Him. He saw that the hope of the world lay, 
as much as it lay in anything human, in the little 
band of personal disciples, not in the services of the 
Temple ; and I believe He was much more anxioas 
then to BOW uii ineffaceable trust in the mind of His 
Apostles than He could be to brush away the upper- 
most stratum of Pharisaic rottenness. The mood in 
which He wept over Jerusalem as past recovery, wa» 
not the mood in which He would have driven sellers 
of oxen and sheep out of the Gentiles' conrL And 
when one remembers — if I may assume for a moment 
the genuineness of the gospel on which I am writing 
— how deeply the relation between the " baptism of 
water" and the "baptism of the spirit" enters into 
that conversation with Nicodemus which immediatdy 
follows this purification of the Temple, in the qot-^ 
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rativG of this evangelist : and liow again the relation 
between the " Temples made with hands " on Mounta 
Zion and Gerizim, and the universal spiritual Temple, 
enters into that conversation on the "water of life" 
with the Samaritan woman, which followa next, I 
cannot doubt that the religious problem as to the 
grounds of Bpiritual purification suggested by the 
Baptist's ministry, was predominant in Christ's mind 
at this first period of His career, and that to that 
period we owe the event misplaced in the synoptic 
gospels. 

In the fourth gospel also, it will be remembered, 
" the Jews " come to Christ after the purification, 
and ask Him, "What sign showest Thou unto ua, 
seeing that Thou doest these things 1 " and Christ 
answers, " Destroy this Temple, and in three days I 
will raise it up " : a remark apparently misinterpreted 
into a symbolic prophecy of His resurrection by the 
evangelist who looked back on it after that event, 
but the actual utterance of which is strictly confirmed 
by the evidence of the false witnesses at the trial of 
Christ, in St. Mark's Gospel r — "There ai-ose certain, 
and bare false witness against him, saying : We 
heard him say, I will destroy this Temple made 
with hands, and within thi'ee days I will build 
another made without hands : bat neither so did 
their witness agree together " (Mark xiv. 57) — words 
of the mora weight as agreeing with the fomlh 
evangelist's report, but not with his interpretation; 
and confirmed also by the accusation brought against 
Stephen (Acts vL 13) — "This man ceaseth not to 
speak blasphemous words against this holy place and 
lie law ; for we have heard him say, that this Jesus 
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bearing of Christ's answer seems to me to have been, 
that One who would shortly enable them to dispense 
with the Temple altogether — One who, as He says, in 
St. Matthew's gospel, is "greater than the Temple" 
— could alone give the spiiitnal authority to purify 
it. But it is worth notice, that unless this remark 
bad occurred at a considerable interval before the 
last scene of His life, there eonld not very well have 
been that hesitation and contradiction about the 
evidence of the " false witnesses," and the extreme 
difficulty in procurmg it, which both St. Matthew's 
and St. Mark's accounts of the trial of Christ dis- 
tinctly attest. 

But if in two remarkable points- — the date of the 
crucifixion and that of the purification of the Temple 
— the strongest probability exists that the fourth 
gospel has corrected the accounts of the others, we 
may feel no little confidence that in it we are on 
historic ground. Let us look at the other passages 
by which the purely or mainly Galilean view of the 
ministry of Christ seems most strongly supported, 
and see whether or not they are reconcilable with 
this last narrative. That the synoptic gospels quite 
ignore the Jerusalem ministry up to the last pass- 
over ia obvious. The question is — Does their positive 
information concerning Christ's career in any way 
tend to exclude iti The principal passages are the 
following: (Matt, xvi 21) "From, tliat lime forth 
began Jesus to show unto his disciples,' how that he 
must go unto Jerusalem, and suffer many things at i 
the elders and chief priests," etc., as if this were ■ 
thoroughly new line of action. Again, the terr 
displayed by the disciples at the absolute resolve « 
Jesus to go up to Jerusalem is thus described by St^ 
Mark (x. 32): "And they were in the way goin^l 
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Up to Jerusalem, and Jesus went before tliem, and 
they were amazed, and as they followed thoy were 
afraid" ; — while St. Luke (ix. 51) tells us, "And it 
came to pass when the time was come that he should 
be received up, he steadfastly set his face to go to Jeru- 
salem." Now, no doubt, these passages in their 
present form seem to imply unconsciousness on the 
part of the last compilers of the gospel-historiea that 
Christ had exercised any public ministry in Jeru- 
salem. But when we come to ask the reason of the 
great fear of the Apostles on the one side, and the 
steadfast, compressed purpose manifested by their 
Master on the other, it becomes much more intelli- 
gible if we suppose, as we find it stated in the fourth 
gospel, that for a long interval before this time 
" Jesus walked in Galilee ; for he would not walk 
in Judea, because the Jews sought to Hll him" (John 
vii. 1). In fact, the fourth evangelist really presents 
just such a struggle in his Master's mind on His last 
departure from Gralilee, as the other three, only 
giving also sufficient reasons for it, which the others 
do not. We find His brethren, who " did not believe 
on him," urging Him to depart and go into Judea, 
alleging that "no man doeth anything in secret, and 
he himself seeketh to be known openly: if thou 
doest these things, manifest thyself to the world " ; — 
and we find Christ declining at first, on the ground 
that His " hour was not yet full come," and that it 
would be certain destruction to Him, as the inorld 
"lialed" Him; and then at last finally resolving to 
go, not in the public caravan, but privately r all 
which renuirkably agrees with the state of mind in- 
dicated in St, Luke's gospel^" When the time was 
come that he should be received up, he steadfastly 
set his face to go to Jerusalem" ; and with the passage 
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t. Mark's in relation to the terror of His disciples 
at His fixed resolve. True, this journey is not, as it 
is apparently, and oiJy apparently, in tbe other three 
gospels, the immediate antecedent of His death, being 
at least six months earlier, and directed to the feast 
of Tabernacles which preceded the last pasaover; but 
it is His last farewell to Galilee. 

Now all the evangelists agree in making Him 
. certain undefined portion of His latest 
ministry to the districts beyond Jordan ; the only 
difi'erence being that, while one evangelist du-ects his 
Master's course first to Jerusalem, and then twice 
takes Him away thence to the district beyond Jordan 
dnring the winter, the other narratives confusedly 
represent Him as at first going straight to Jerusalem, 
but without any explanation whether He really at 
that time went there or not, next speak of Him as in 
Perea beyond Jordan, and then once more represent 
Him as going up forebodingly to His death. Thus 
St. Lute, immediately after the passage I have 
quoted, speaks of a Samaritan village rejecting Christ, 
"because his face was set as though he would go to 
Jerusalem." Then in the following chapter we have 
the account of Martha and Mary, and the parable of 
the good Samaritan plundered between Jericho and 
Jerusalem ; all which points to a ministry in the 
neighbourhood of the city. Then comes a long 
period of ministry in perfectly undefined localities, 
but all with more or leas reference to strifes with 
the Pharisees, in the middle of which occurs that 
remarkable indication of a ministry of some duration 
in Jerusalem-— " Jerusalem, Jerusalem, which 
killest the prophets, and stonest them which are 
sent unto thee, how often would I have gathered 
together thy children, as a hen doth gather her brood 
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r fender her wings, and ye would not ! Behold your 
Is left uuto you desolate ; and verily I say unto 
you, ye shall not see me [again] ^ until the time come 
when ye shall say. Blessed is he that cometh in the 
name of the Lord." Then come a series of parables 
(e.g. that of the Pharisee and the publican in the 
Temple), which appear far more adapted to those 
familiar with Jerusalem, and more suited for the 
large and general questions of Jewish theology, than 
for the quieter atmosphere of a purely country 
audience ; and then at last we leam again (xviii. 31), 
"Behold we go up to Jerusalem," on which occasion 
they pass through Jericho, which would be the 
natural road from "beyond Jordan," but not from 
Galilee. 

St. Matthew's and St. Mark's accounts are simpler, 
but lead to the same result. Already, in the 19th 
chapter of St. Matthew and the 10th of St. Mark, 
Jesus leaves Galilee for ever, after telling His dis- 
ciples of His fixed resolve to "go up to Jerusalem," 
and face the suiTerings He there expected. In neither 
case, however, does He seem actually to go at this 
time to Jerusalem, but unto the "coasts of Judea be- 
yond Jordan." While there. His ministry is scarcely 
related at all, two chapters being devoted to it in St. 
Matthew without any specification of localities, and 
one in St. Mark ; and then again we find Him going 
up full of fresh foreboding to Jerusalem by way of 
Jericho. It is a/to" His triumphal entry at this time 
that St. Matthew places the address to Jerusalem on 
its frequent rejection of His efforts to save it In 
all these accounts there is not only room, but the 
distinct demand for an interval passed in Judea and 
' Av' ipn occurs liere in St. Mattliow'a version of tLe eamo 
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the parts beyond Jordan, between the first setting of 
Christ's face towards Jerusiilem and the last In St. 
Luke'a account the inference is almost inevitable, 
that He did visit Jerusalem on the first occasion, and 
returned to it from Judoa on the last. In all 
accounts, the fourth included, He leaves Galilee for 
the last time, and leaves it statedly for Jerusalem, 
with a sad foreboding of His fate, at least sotne time 
before His death, as the admitted ministry beyond 
Jordan of course necessarily implies. The extreme 
vagueness and absence of all localisation from this 
period of the ministry in all the synoptic gospels 
shows that they had little definite information about 
Christ's movements, — Luke's su^esting, however, 
strongly that the intimacy with. Martlia and Mary, 
the neighbourhood of Jericho, and constant conflicts 
with the Pharisees on great questions, fall into this 
period of His career. 

This is exactly the view that the fourth gospel 
confirms. It takes Christ first — after much hesita- 
tion—to Jerusalem to the feast of Tabernacles, after 
which occurs the restoration to sight of the man born 
blind, and a conflict with the Pharisees on their 
betrayal of their trust as religious shepherds of the 
people. Again, in the winter at the feast of Dedica- 
tion, Christ is in Jerusalem, — no account being given 
of the interval. Then He goes away beyond Jordan, 
where John at first baptized. Thence He returns to 
raise Lajiania from the dead at the peril of His life. 
Then He again retires for a time to a town called 
Ephraim ''near to the wilderness," until He finally 
comes up before the pa?sover, and enters Jerusalem 
by way of Bethany, in the so-called triumphal 
procession. That these are the facta comprised 
into the very vague synoptic narrative of the interval 
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between His first painful departure from Galilee for 
Jerusalem, and His last entrance thither, there is 
I incidental evidence in St. Luke's gospel, and 
no kind of disproof in the others.^ The other 
passages usually regarded as proving the complete 
freshness of Christ to Jerusalem on His last visit, are 
of very trifling weight They are those which seem 
to show that Jesus and His disciples looked at the 
Temple buildings with the admiration of complete 
strangers. (Mark sd. 1 1, xiii. 1 ; Luke xxi. 5 ; Matt. 
xxiv, I.) When we remember that the Temple was 
then building, not built (it was not completed till 
A.D. 6i), it seems likely enough that at each new 
visit there might be room for fresh remark. 

I have, I think, now shown some reason for 
affirming the last gospel's account, both of the first 
passover and of the last, as the correct one — and also 
for identifying the final (and private) departure of 
Christ from Galilee to the feast of Tabernacles (John 
vii. 10) with the fasl "setting of his face towards 
Jerusalem," which we find in all the synoptic narra- 
tives,^ — after which comes a vague period (perfectly 
indistinct in all the first three gospels, and only 
marked by a few single great events in the last), 
which extends to the last passover. The only visit 

' It ia scarcely ivorth notice, perhaps, tliat Oib i^uestion and 
discossions with ths Phariaoes on adultery occnr in all three 
ayuoptic gosgiels at the bpginaiiig of this interval that inter- 
venes after His Galilean niitjistry, while the disputed passage in 
the lufit gospel on Chiist'a treatment of a woman takoa in 
adultery oeoiirs Just in the same place. 

' In the fonrth gospel, as in tlic synoptic gospola, this takoa 
place almost immediately after Peter's confession, "We liave 
believed aiid know that thon art ths Christ, the ' Son of the 
living God." 
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to Jerusalem wliieh cannot be connected in any way 
with the synoptic account, is the short one (John v.) 
in which Christ heals the man beside the pool of 



I may end this discussion, already fat' too long, of 
the historical truth of the fourth gospel by briefly 
summing up my results, and a few minuter evidences 
not yet mentioned that the gospel is no pious fraud 
of a later age. I think I have shown ground for 
assuming that the synoptic narratives are collections 
— no doubt arranged on a principle, but still collec- 
tions — of the traditional events in Christ's life, 
derived, almost exclusively in Matthew and Mark, 
principally in Luke, from Galilean sources ; while 
the fourth gospel is at least the work of one single 
mind. The oldest evidence concerning St Matthew's 
gospel — that of Papias — speaks of it expressly as a 
collection of Christ's discourses (Xoytn), And I cannot 
but think that many of the narrative Ulustrationa 
introduced are of far less authority and of later 
collection. It has some narrative passages of a 
distinctly apocryphal character, while its discourses 
have every evidence of perfect genuineness. Especi- 
ally all the portions of St. Matthew which refer to 
events out of Galilee (the earliest and latest) have far 
less internal evidence than the others. Its account 
of the resurrection is more confused than that of any 
gospel ; and its account of the birth of Christ also. 
St. Mark's gospel only professes to begin with the 
Galilean ministry, and perhaps breaks off just at the 
resurrection, the rest, if not by a later hand, being 
of much inferior manuscript authority. In it, too, 
the non-Galilean part — the account of the crucifixion, 
especially — seems less trustworthy and more tradi- 
tional than any other portion. St. Mark's gospel is 
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a collection of Galilea,ri records — the moBt faithful of 
any, I think, in registering the Galilean events, but 
careless about discourses.^ St. Luke's gospel is less 
Galilean, but still principally so ; probably embody- 
ing, also, much of the information to which St. Paul 
had access. His account of the resurrection ap- 
proaches closely to that of the last gospel. Ths 
fourth evangelist's history of the crucifixion and the 
resurrection stands, I believe, on much higher his- 
torical ground than any of the others. It entirely 
omits the rending of the veil of the Temple, and the 
darkness over the whole earth ; and it gives us an 
exposition of Pilate's conversation with Christ, which 
is quite an essential link in the understanding of ths 
narrative. 

As I have tried to prove, this evangelist has set 
right for us two great errors as to time, into which a 
traditional fragment in the other gospels would have 
led ua. He writes with a definite selective purpose, 
— which does not, however, I believe, distort the 
historical accuracy of those facts which we have any 

' Notwithatanding all the German criticism, I cannot but 
tliick SL Mark is — as to Galilean evenla — the most reliable and 
origitial of tlie three synoptic gospels. His occasional con- 
fusions as to Christ's worde — as, eg. his evident interchange of 
the occasion of v. 37, c. ix. with that of v. 15, e. x.— only 
proTe that he could not have copied from either St. Matthew 
or St. Luke. The abrupt beginiiiug and close, the non-occur- 
rence of the technical word apostle, so common a. little later in 
St. Luke and St. Panl, a word which, in this sense, also never 
occurs in the fourth gospel, but which does, by the way, 
frequently in the Apocalypse, — and a great many other small 
notes of antiquity and simplicity, pointed out by the Eev. 
John Eenrick in his Biblical Essays (Longmann, 1863)— con- 
vince mc that in the BaWean portion St. Msrb is on histATio 
ground. 
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means of testing. Hia materials approach, often 
very Dearly, the special Diateriala of St. Luke, aa in 
liis account of the sisters of Betliany, and the inti- 
mate relation between Peter and John ; but he adds 
many of which not even the germs can be found in 
any other gospel ; and he sometimes agrees remark- 
ably with St. Mark. In the mention of the "two 
hundred pennyworth of bread" at the feeding of 
the multitude, — and of the supposed value of the 
ointment at the supi>er in Bethany, — we have small 
points of agreement very curious in writers so dis- 
tinct. But his own new minor details — all of those 
details implying personal intimacy with his Master — 
are those which inspire me with the most trust, — 
the demeanour of Martha and Mary at the tomb of 
LazaruH, the characteristic declaration of Peter, when 
Christ came to wash hia feet, — the answer to John 
at the last supper, which seems to direct his attention 
to Judas, and yet is not heard by any of the others, 
since they simply wonder at Christ's saying, " What 
thou doest, do quickly," — the distress of Mary 
Magdalene in the garden of the sepulchre, — Christ's 
dying recommendation of His mother to the care of 
Hia disciple, — and the character of Thomas, sketched 
nowhere else, and here only incidentally touched, — 
all are details that recommend themselves. When, 
in addition, we find a narrative wholly free from the 
mythical elements which had crept into the other 
gospels, and yet full of the svpenuUiiral elements, 
simply and naturally described ; and discourses 
which, the more closely they are studied, exhibit — 
not without a real mudilication from the Apostle's 
own dirtuseness and repetition of style — a type of 
religious teaching that appears more and more 
essentially similar to the greater discourses in St. 
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Matthew's gospel,- — I believe that no one who could 
accept the theological teaching here recorded as 
divine, will reject the history as Bpiuious. On that 
the real credibility of St. John's gospel depends, and 
is no doubt intended to depend. 



NOTE TO ESSAY VII 

The diaoussion as to the real length of oar Lord's 
public minietry, i.e. &% to the dates of His baptism and 
death, has received a. good deal of light from Dr. A. W. 
Zumpt's learned treatise on the year of Christ's birth 
(Dai Geburt^ahr Christi, von Dr. A. W. Ziiinpt. Leipsic : 
Teubner), and Irom Mr. Samuel Sliarpe'a investigations, 
the results of which be communicated some years ago in 
a letter to the Aikenteum newspaper. Both these learned 
men, whose general attitude towards the historical credi- 
bility of the supernatural elements of the New Testament 
is entirely different, — Dr, Zumpt being a conservative 
and Mr. Sharpe a rationalistic critic, — have alike come to 
the conclusion that the crucifixion took place iu the year 
29 A.D, (the year of the eonsulship of the two Oemini), 
to which tradition assigns it ; and this seems, indeed, 
now to be a sufficiently well-fixed point. Mr. Sharpe 
mentions that Origen, in his answer to Celsus, states that 
the destruction of the Temple of Jerusalem by Titus took 
place within forty-two years of the crucifixion. The 
Temple was destroyed in September, a.d. 70, which gives 
April, AJ). S9, for the date of the cracifliion, and con- 
firms the other statement that it was in the year of the 
consulship of the two Gemini, The only difficulty is 
that this year, a.d. 29, would be, according to ordinary 
reckoning, the fifteenth of Tiberius, which is the date 
given by St. Luke for the baptism of Christ and for the 
begirvaiiig, instead of the end, of His ministry. Mr. 
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Sharpe and Profeasor Zumpt resolve this difficulty quite 
differently, but both in a way which, would give a longer 
ministry to our Lord tLau the ayiioptie gospels appear to 
give. Mr. Sharpe relies on the oriental mode of counting 
the civil year. Tibeiiua aucceeded Auguatua on. the IStIr 
Augnst, A.D. 14. On "the New Ycar'a Day" — the 29th 
August — though Tiherius had been reigning only ten 
days, the oriental calculation would have made the second 
year of Tiberius begin ; consequently on the 29th August, 
A,D, 27 (though Tiberius had then been Emperor only 
thirteen years and ten days), the lifteenth year of Tiberias, 
according to the oriental mode of calculating, would 
begin ; and booq. after this, Mr. Sharpe places the 
baptism of our Lord, i.e. probably in September, 4.D. 27. 
His further ministry would then laat till April, a.D. 29, 
or a little more than a year and a half, covering one 
passover beside the passover of His death. Dr. Zumpt, 
on the other hand, believes that St. Luke reckoned the 
reign of Tiberiua froni the first elevation of Tiberius to 
imperial authority over the provinces ; that is, firom the 
association of Tiberius with Ai^stus in authority as co- 
regent of the provinces, and Imperator of the troops, — 
the proper reckoning for Syria, as Dr. Zumpt shows by 
very elaborate, and, as it seems to me, weighty historical 
evidence. He assignfl this association of Tiberiua with 
Augustus aa co-regent of the provinces to the end of the 
year A.D. 11, which gives tlie year 26 A.D. for John the 
Baptist's first public appearance. As Christ's baptism and 
public ministry follows certainly in a few months, perhaps 
in a few weeks (we do not know precisely how soon), this 
gives between two and three full years at least for His 
public ministry, while Mr, Sharpe's reckoning gives only 
between one and two. Dr. Zumpt also shows that the re- 
mark which the Jews are reported by the fourth evangelist 
as having made in answer to our Lord's asaertion, " Destroy 
this Temple, and in three days I will raise it up " (John ii. 
1 9), " Forty and six years was this Temple in building, and 
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wilt tliou roar it up in tliree days)" woald pat the date 
of this conTersation before the Elaster of either 27 A.D., 
or 28 A.D., i.e. either two yeara or one before His cruci- 
fixion (Zumpt'a Geburtsjahr CkriBli, p. 252); the latter 
of which dates Mr. Sharpe would alao accept as the 
dote of a paasover occurring during Christ's public 
minietrj, and befoi% the paseover of the crucifixion. 
This is in itself a strong confirmation of the date given 
by the fourth evangelist to the cleansing of the Temple, 
and of his assertion that Christ taujjlit publicly at Jeru- 
salem before the year of His crucifiiion. No reckoning 
will give the 46th year ot the building of Herod'a 
Temple to the date 29 A.D,, which may be now taken 
pretty certainly as the date of the cmoifiiion. 

Finally, Mr. Sharpe, who, as I said, is not at all pre- 
disposed to favour the fourth gospel, being one of the 
most learned critics of the rationalistic school, has satis- 
fied himself by the help of Professor Adams, the Cam- 
bridge professor of astronomy, who has calculated the 
date of the first new moon after the Spring Equinox of 
A.D. S9, tbat in. the year A.ti. 29 the paesovec day 
occurred on a Saturday (Saturday, 16th ApriJ), concurring 
with the Sabbath day, and making that day, as our 
evangelists says, "a high day" ; and that, therefore, our 
Lord could not by any possibility have eaten the legal or 
Jewish jiassover with His disciples, — being, indeed, 
already dead before it was eaten. This curious concur- 
rence of quite independent historical evidence to lengthen 
the time of Christ's public ministry, so as to include ' 
ceriiainly either one or two passovers besides that of Hia 
crucifixion, — to confirm, in some di^ree the fact of His 
presence at Jerusalem at one of them, — and to sustain 
the statement of the fourth evangelist in relation to the 
last supper, — seems to me to add very great weight to 
the historical character of this gospel. It is incredible 
that such a ootrection should have been made by a 
forger by aceideTtl, and still more incredible that snch a 
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one should then have detected the blunder which the 
early evan^'elists hail made. 

I must add, what I have hardly dwelt upon enough 
in the text, that I cannot conceive a gospel originating in 
the middle of the eecond century, either dwelling ao much 
and BO incidentally, es thia gospel does, on the traita of 
private and peraonal character eshibited by the vatioua 
apostles and disciples — especially by Peter, Thomas, 
Mary, Martha, and Mary Magdalene — or exhibiting so 
little trace of the ecclesiastical developments of Church 
authority during that period. As I have pointed out, 
thia gospel, and that of St. Mark, agree in. never naing 
the word "apostle" in any technical sense, but adhering 
to the old phraseology of "the twelve." That hints aa 
to personal character should have been developed, and eo 
finely developed, — -nay, that one personal character, that 
of the ardent but doubting Thomas, should have been 
invented and yet so leniently treated by an evangelist 
whose whole object was to prove the theological value of 
faith,'— and that the conceptions of ecelesiaatical author- 
ity should not have been developed in a spurious gospel 
of the latter half of the second century — is to me quite 
incredible. 

' Saa on this point a striking criticiam hy the Rev. Stanley 
Loathes in his "Witness of St. Johu to Christ," the Boyla 
Lectures for 1870, p. 125. (Riviiigtons.) 



THE INCARNATION AND PRINCIPLES OF EVIDENCE 

The secret panic which besets the faith of England 
may be fairly described as hanging almost entirely on 
the following doubt : — "la it possible to do full jus- 
tice to the relative and wavering human element in 
religions history without throwing an impenetrable 
veU over the absolute and divine t Is there any fixed 
limit to the encroachments of human uncertainty on 
divine certainties 1 Can a man who honestly admits 
and fairly realises the Suctuadng character of the 
evidence of men, whether historical or spiritual, still 
enjoy without the slightest violence to his own in- 
tellectual sincerity any profound rest in the assur- 
ances of an Eternal voice i " Were there not a grow- 
ing fear that these questions may be answered in the 
negative — that all Revelation proceeding from God 
will gradually be sublimated into the abstract idealities 
of man — recent criticisms would have had no power to 
awaken the strife they have actually brought forth. 
This is the real fear at the bottom of our uneasiness: 
— Theology, it is thought, the divine foundation of 
hope and rest for man, is in danger of being absorbed 
into a department of morbid pyschology — into the 
mere higher aspirations of the hrnio desideriorwm, aa 
he analyses sadly what he wishes to believe. Not, 
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indeed, that any very large number of sincere men doubt 
as yet the existence of God, but that there is more 
and more disposition to speak of Him, as Dr. Mansel 
described Him, as the unknown and residual cause of 
a great number of undefined phenomena. Notice the 
great preference felt in the religious school of scep- 
ticism for the word and thought " Inspiration," as 
compared with the word and thought " E«velation," 
It is admitted that there are conceptions and feelings 
—sometimes vague and shadowy — sometimes lumi- 
nous and painfully intense — which do not take their 
rise in our own finite natures, but indicate what la 
above and beyond us. " We can speak with con- 
fidence," it ia said, "of human phenomena ; we can bo 
sure tliat some of our thoughts come from a higher and 
a bettor than ourselves — from ' what we deem is Lord i 
of All '^but we would rather keep to the word which 
denotes only the vague influence breathed into the 
human spirit — the word which uses as its symbol 
' the wind that bloweth as it listeth ' — and almndon 
the word which forces upon us the other and absolute J 
side of the same fact. We are sure that the fly 
lights and shadows which pass over, our conscience ' 
come from some mysterious light beyond, but we do 
not know whether they be the result of direct or re- 
flected rays, and we are warned by all the course of 
religious history that we must be content with these 
gleams of transient illumination as they are, without 
dogmatising as to the divine source from which they 
issue. The whole tendency of human thought and ( 
knowledge has been more and more to dissipate the 1 
fixity, and cloud with transient elements the extra>.| 
human origin — whatever it be — of the Divine oracleB, T 
Science and history have alike shown the inextricable ' 
fusion of human error and passion with higher 
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tonghts; and hence a word like Revelation, which 
professes to lift our eyea from these strangely mixed 
phenomena of earth to the very processes of the 
Eternal mind, and to the very acts of the Eternal will, 
seems now to us almost an irony invented by some 
keen thinker in the bitterest anguish of speculative 
imbecility." 

If this train of thought represents the state of 
mind of the idealising school of religious doubters, 
the dogmatic confutations which are put forth in reply 
seem to me to be vitiated by the very same funda- 
mental error — perhaps even in a more malignant form. 
Every step in the history of dogmatic orthodoxy has 
been an effort to fortify some reliable human base 
for a divine infallibility — to slide in a false bottom 
into the abyss of Eternal Truth — to justify the ex- 
change of the arduous duty of discriminating what 
God has told us of Himself, for some such (apparently) 
easier duty as discriminating what a given Church or 
a given book slates that He has told us, which may be 
important enough on a secondary point, as showing 
the drift of the earliest historical traditions, but can 
never be relied upon for the ultimate foundation of 
faith. Both doubters and dogmatists take man, and 
not God — the finite and not the Infinite — as the fixed 
centre of Truth, and it is obvious that such an as- 
sumption is one intellectual germ of Atheism. It 
seems sometimes strangely difhcult to realise the 
significance of the truism that the Truth lies, and 
must lie, deeper than human certainty — that certainty 
rests upon Ti'uth, not Truth upon certainty. Out 
grasp of the Truth can never be worth much ; it is 
the grasp of the Truth upon ua that men are willing 
to die for. And, therefore, the media by which 
Truth lays its hold upon our minds can never be 
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exhaustively analysed, because the analyst is 
smaller and feebler ia every way than the power 
which holds him in its grasp. One living mind 
toiicheB another at a thousand points, and no one can 
do more than indicate a few of them, — but this in- 
capacity to understand does not weaken the power 
of the practical hold. 

Hence it seems to me that both the sceptic and 
dogmatic schools of thought alike assume erroneously, 
that the true method of procedure is this — ' Grantiug 
man and nature, to ]>rove God and the supernatural ' 
— a Sisyphus task which I am sure must for ever fail 
The sooner we clearly apprehend that the higher 
proves itself to the lower, that the lower can only 
accept and welcome without measuring or numbei'ing 
the resources by which that impression is made, the 
sooner we shall understand that we must neither ex- 
pect to find human belief adequate to the eternal 
object of belief, nor human intellect adequate to ex- 
hausting the springs and sources of human belief. 

The best analogy to foDow in considering Revela- 
tion (though even that is but a feeble one), ia the sort 
of command which a parent has over the avenues to 
a child's convictions. Encompassing him, as he does, 
almost on every aide, he can reach his inmost faith by 
a multitude of approaches, of many of which the 
child is himself unconscious. Many of the impressions 
made may be inadequate — some of them, owing to the 
deficiency of the child's education or faculty, may be 
refracted into positive falsehood — while all the 
avenues to his mind are imperfect and liable to error. 
Yet we do not doubt for a moment that the parent 
can impress effectually, though imperfectly, his 
character and will through these avenues upon the 
mind of the child ; and we are sure that the reality 
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I to conveyed is wider and deeper than the method of coii- 
I TeyiBg itijwhile again the only rationale whieh the child 
I could give of his own impressions would comprehend 
I Bcarcely any true picture at all of the depth of those 
i impresaions, I infer, therefore, that in all revelations 
iceeding from a higher to a lower mind, there Ib an 
intrinsic necessity that the reahty revealed must be 
wider and more comprehensive than the modes of re- 
vealing, while the modes of the revelation again are 
far wider and more comprehensive than the mdemx 
which we can assign for accepting the revelation. 
There are three distinct levels in all impressions 
made from above on a lower nature; — First, the 
higher reality itself spreading out for beyond the 
channels of approach to the lower ; next, these latter 
extending far beyond the range of the reasons which 
the learner can consciously discriminate and assign 
(or his conviction ; histly, those reasons themselves. 
God must be infinitely greater than the sources of 
our faith; these again must he indefinitely wider 
than the emdewe which we give for it. 

I suppose that most people must be conscious of 
states of mind in which they are unable to believe 
what yet they know to be far deeper and truer than 
their believing power. 'It is too great for me — I 
cannot grasp it,' we say, ' and yet I know the de- 
ficiency is in me, not in the reality ; and one reason 
that I believe it, is, because I am conscioiis that it is 
too great for my belief. I know that any divine 
truth must task and often seem to mock human 
belief ; when I can best believe it, my mind is at its 
highest, but it escapes me again, not from aoy 
ahadowyneas in it, but from the contraction of my 
I own spiritual and moral faculty.' This is the state of 
I mind only adequately expressed by the words, " Lord, 
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I beliere ; help than mine unbelief." Sach tmbeUef 
is, in a sense, even the eridence of truth, arisiDg as it 
does, not horn any ceilision between the Tntth and the 
hi^est convictions of onr minds, but merely &om 
transcending tbem — from giving us the feeling of 
being lost in the attempt to embrace it. The belief 
in God himself is of this nature. Often it seems 
onreal, because it overpowers us. We apply to Him 
the diminutiye scale of thoughts and affections by 
which we measure our finite world, and the contrast 
strikes us with a ahadow of surprise and awe. We 
forget that though lie can prove Himself to u^ 
Be does so only by \irtae of His discipline and 
purification of those inadequate thoughts and feel- 
ings by which we can never hope to prove Him to 
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When, then, we say that all belief ought to be 
upon evidence, we only mean, or ought only to mean, 
that there should be real ])OweTS and influences, and 
reasons constraining our belief and worthy to con- 
strain it ; we do not or ought not to mean that all 
which legitimately affects our own convictions can be 
BO translated into language as to have at second hand 
the same infiuence over others which it bad, at first 
hand, over oui'selves. This is less and leas true in 
proportion as the object of belief is raised above us. 
Probably the widest and highest part of the influ- 
ences which oblige men to trust in a personal God 
has never been expressed in human speech at all, 
though many not inadequate efforts have been made 
to indicate the directioaa whence these influences 
come. I have denied the poseibiUty of any proof of 
an eternal reality from the human side, though not 
of course of that human certainty which results from 
the proof of it from the divine side — that is, which 
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WBults from its divine manifestation to us. But 
though I should regard the possibility of giving any 
adequate human proof of any truth as a sufficient and 
incontrovertible test that the truth proved was only 
of finite and human dimensions, there must b«, of 
course, large portions of the real influence exerted 
over the mind by any Revelation which comes within 
the range of the intellect, and can be detained for 
analysis and examination. Tfie direction of a few 
converging rays can be defined, though many of them, 
and perhaps the very ones which give out the most 
divine heat, may be inviaibla to the human under- 
standing. 

In the present essay I will try to indicate in this 
manner the direction of some of the influences which 
compel me to accept the Incarnation as the central 
truth of the Christian Revelation, after having rejected 
it flrst through the force of education, and subse- 
quently from conviction during many years of anxious 
thought and study. If I can in any way succeed in 
doing for the Incarnation what has been so often 
done for the primary truth of Theism — in indicating, 
that is, some few reasons why it should take a 
strong hold of the human conscience and intellect 
with no more aid for the external authority of either 
Church or Bible than the great conflrmation of their 
teaching to be found in the rise of an historical 
tradition which grafts itself on the conscience and 
recasts human natiu-e — I shall have done all I 
wish. It seems to me that no theologians have 
done more to undermine the power of Revelation 
than those who have tried to force theology on 
men's minds by mere external authority, which has, 
I believe, no more capacity to influence man, without 
evoking in him some answering response from his 
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<mn deepMt wtOK^ Oan a ny of t^it hM to aSect 
the car, or a wand to iin{saa Hie retau. 

A muttriy writer, the Ber. Dr. Martmeao, baa 
pot rerjr fordbiy the great difficahy wbicb occora to 
evcf7 tbol^^tM mind in diKiiani^ tbe truth of tfae 
humaiioa: — 

" The tmtb U, tbu [Mr. Manrim'B] ccbool has nerer 
muteeited to neUltng accoioita between the Eternal IKrine 
taeU, •pirittuUf revealed l>j ibe erer-liTiiig wrtnes, smt 
Ibe kMorical phenamena of Uie part, which, bowereT con- 
nectcd with religioii, are cogtuMohh onlj tbrot^ bnoian 
teatinKm/. In iJie joy of having fomid the former, even 
Mr. Manrice ior^f^* the different tenure of the latter, 
tnrolvM them in the nme feeling and treatment a» if 
tbey loo were entities apprebenxible to-day independently 
of jv^tirAaj, and free ftom the contingencies of probable 
eriiltincc. . . . The pemonal life of God in the world, of 
which bin MnM in ro deep, HeemK to ^'uarantec for him the 
particnlar Divine act« and manifcEtationH c-nunierated in 
tliu Scripturesi, and in the formtilarieg of the Church ; and 
hui one standing appeal to ns i«, 'Believe in Him who is 
Mgnified, and yon will believe the rigns ;' yet it is plain 
that no prior apprehennon of Qod wonld enable us to 
divine, before they came, the forms in which His {^i;ency 
would txprewi itself ; or after they have come and been 
toport«d, to BBparate tlie threads of reality from those of 
fiction in a narrative of miied iwue. For knowledge of 
the Divine eventa, taken one by one, we are not leas 
dependent on human attestation than for the biography 
of HU umpetiir or an ajioetle, and it is vain to treat them 
nil if they were deJuaiblea from the primary spiritual 
truth, itnd were to stand or fall with it." ' 

Nothing can be better put. And it is needleea to 
say that if we had no veBtige of the Incarnation in 

' Naliaml Kevka, No. XXVI, for October 1881, Article, 
" Tract* for Priesta and I'eopU," pp. 130, 431. 
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history wo should have no reaBon for helieviiig it, 
though tlio want which it answers in tlie human 
heart would remain. But the question is not as to 
whether it is right to accept historical facts without 
hiHtorical evidence, hut bow far the belief in facta 
for which there is historical evidence is legitimately 
shaken or strengthened by the tenacity with which 
they fasten on the conscience, — by their power of 
"revealing the thoughts of many hearts," in all.raoes 
and all times. Some writers, like Strauss, for example, 
maintain that this power which some facts have of 
embodying human hopes and aspirations ought to 
render ub iitcreditlms of them aa facts. Myths, he 
says, are human expectations crystallised into the 
form of history ; we ought, tlierefore, to believe much 
more easily what answers to wo human hope than 
what does, for the hope may easily generate a ficti- 
tious echo of itself. Another school of writers main- 
tains that historical beliefs should hang on historical 
evidence, and on nothing else ; tliat the splendour of 
the divine halo should he carefully shut out from the 
gospel before we decide on its authenticity; that we 
should search into it as we search into the authenticity 
of Livy or Tacitus. To this school, apparently, the 
writer whom I have quoted belongs. 

Now, it seems to me that in both schools there is 
a great want of distinctness of thought as to what 
historical evidence really means. We say that a 
witness who has no previous prepossessions at all on 
any subject is the beat witness to a fact,— because he 
judges simply by observation and by nothing else. 
We should trust more implicitly a supernatural story 
from a plain strong-minded practical man, given to 
no nei-vous impressions, than from a morbid nature like 
Cowper's or from a superstitious person fuU of ignorant 
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fears and womlera. The best testimony we can get 
for simple physical facts of any kind is, so to say, 
aaMeiUal testimony, — the testimony of men who 
have no theoiy, and no wish to have a tlieory. Bat 
what ia a true and important criterion of the value 
of testimony in reference to simple physical facta 
that come within the range of eye, ear, and touch, 
can never be legitimately generalised into a criterion 
of the general evidence of a complex, spiritual, moral, 
and physical event. Were we as a rule to mistrust 
the testimony of persons to all events which could 
be proved to have been expected, feared, or hoped 
for by them beforehand, we should, in fact, often 
doubt events hecoMse they were probable. We judge 
of historical truth by two tests — by mere testimony, 
which is usually more safe if the event be (to the 
witness) entirely unexpected, and also by all evidence 
we may possess as to the causes previously at wort, 
the knowledge of which necessarily tends to inspire 
expectation in all who have access to them, while 
those causes themselves tend to fulfil the expectations 
so inspired. And, of course, the very existence of 
an antecedent presumption will sometimes tend to 
weaken the mere scientifie value of human testimony, 
while it incalculably strengthens our evidence for the 
fact testified. An astronomer who has calculated a 
new perturbation in the planetary motions may be a 
worse witness, in case of imperfect observation, as to 
the/ai;^, than a casual observer, who is quite unaware 
that any such phenomenon is expected. But still 
the knowledge which leads him to expect (even 
doubtfully) such a phenomenon, ia rightly regarded 
as weighing far more in favour of the event than the 
partial invalidation of the personal testimony weighs 
in the other scale. The best witness of simple 
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physical iacts is the witness without expectation ; 
but the whole evidence for expected facts is usually 
far stronger than the evidence for abrupt and insu- 
lated phenomena. 

And this distinction has nowhere greater force 
than where the facta in question have their springs 
in personal character. Here we rightly prefer, and 
prefer almost indefinitely, the " evidence " of intimate 
friends to the " testimony " of strangers, and for the 
simple reason that so large an element in all human 
actions is other than physical— requires more than 
eye, ear, and touch to perceive it — that no one who 
has not gained some familiarity with the character, 
can see its actions with any clear apprehension of 
their drift at all. Just as no one would trust an 
unscientific man's evidence on a chemical phenome- 
non, because he does not know what to observe, does 
not see where the pinch of the case lies, so no one 
compares for a moment, in most cases, the value of a 
friend's and a stranger's insight into a man's actions, 
unless where something is at stake which is likely to 
prejudice a friend's vision. In such eases previous 
knowledge of moral causes is far more important to 
the whole evidence tlian it is injurious to the im- 
partiality of the testimony. Could the point to be 
observed in a chemical analysis be sharply and dis- 
tinctly isolated, we would rather take the testimony 
of a man who had no idea what to expect than of a 
man who was eagerly looking for it ; but it cannot ; 
and therefore we say that the evidence of a chemist 
is worth ten times as ranch as the evidence of a non- 
chemist. And so also with regard to character: the 
very knowledge which helps us to criticise rightly, 
to some extent no doubt affects the independence of 
the testimony, since the expectation may infuse some 
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influence of its own into tho intellect ; yet even bo, 
that knowledge gives far more weight to the whole 
evidence than it takes from the weight of the 
jAyBical testimony. 

Now, to apply these considerations to God's reve- 
lation of Himseli. No douht the religions yearnings, 
the mysterious hopes, the premonitory prophecies 
which precede such a revelation, to some extent 
shake tiie mere sense-testimony of those who come 
vrithin their influence. The "vision and the faculty 
divine" will, to some extent, perhaps, colour the 
testimony of witnesses. On the other hand, it seems 
to me simply unmeaning to say that the historical 
evidence in any large sense cau be weighed without 
assigning the greatest importance to these prophetic 
visions and hopes. It is surely untrue, then, that for 
the divine facts of history we are " not less dependent 
on human attestation than for the biography of an 
emperor or an apostle." We are absolutely dependent 
on some human attestation for any historical fact ; 
but I maintain that, beyond a certain limit, our belief 
in any such fact legitimately requires less external 
evidence in proportion as the previous knowledge or 
insight, leading us to anticipate it, is large or smalL 
This is so, in some degree, even with regard to the 
biography of an emperor or apostle. If a newspaper 
tells us that a i)er3on of whom we have never heard 
has just attempted a European monarch's life, wc 
accept it as a mere newspaper rumour, and nothing 
more ; but if it tells us that one whose fanatical 
political character and associations we intimately 
know, and whose vindictive vows we have recently 
heard, has done so, we attach far more importance to 
the intelligence. Its evkicnce is better, though it is 
certainly also true that the very causes which give us 
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reason to believe it may have induced somebody elao 
to invent or accept and circulate the rumour. We 
see a not improbable origin for the false testimony, 
if it be false testimony ; but, for all that, we bold 
much more firmly than we otberwiae should that the 
character in question has manifested itself in this 
way. We have seen the causes at work which might 
have led to this effect, and though they might also 
have led to a false anticipation of this efTect, we 
rightly hold the evidence to be much stronger than 
if we knew nothing of the matter. 

But if this be true even of the evidence for ordin- 
ary human biography, it is surely true that the 
historical facts of Eevelation, which satisfy our high- 
eat religious yearnings, depend in an infinitely greater 
degree for their true evidence on completely corre- 
sponding to and fiu-tber extending that knowledge 
of God which He has put into man in the shape 
of such yearnings. Of course, as I have already 
admitted, no one could believe in an historical re- 
velation imtkout a considerable mass of human testi- 
mony, because that testimony is as essential for the 
how, where, and when, of the Divine fulfilment of 
human hopes, as it is for the record of facts which 
faith had never presaged at all. But, given a certain 
substantial amount of such testimony, and I conceive 
that every man will, and must, be influenced in ac- 
cepting or rejecting it by his own personal insight, 
or want of insight, into the divine causes which 
might have produced such a revelation, and into the 
human wants which called for them. The principles 
by which we weigh the evidence of a historical re- 
velation are not coincident with those by which we 
weigh the evidence for the biography of " an emperor 
"j," though, of course, they contain many 
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commoa elcmentB. My knowledge of what I may 
call the & p]-hn probabilities, the moral presumptions 
of a human life lying beyond the range of my own 
experience, is entirely derived from the testimony of 
others. When I gain a strong and distinct impres- 
sion of tho individual character of the emperor or 
apostle, or any one brought into relation with them, 
I have, of course, a certain standard by which to 
judge doubtful evidence concerning their lives, but 
for such strong and distinct impressions themselves I 
am wholly dependent on the testimony of others. 
This is not so with regard to divine causes. The 
certainty with which we apprehend God's righteous- 
ness and love is the highest certainty of which the 
human conscience is capable ; and hence, in judging 
of the truth of au historical revelation, much less in 
proportion depends on mere sifting of testimony, far 
more on the problem whether the facts accurately 
fit the Divine causes which we koow to be in exist- 
ence, and the human yearnings which we know to 
be of God's inspiration, than can ever depend on 
what is called " internal evidence " in ordinary his- 
tory or biography. In the latter case, the standard 
of "internal evidence " is primarily derived from the 
external. In the case of Divine revelation, it is the 
first truth of our life, the deepest fountain of our 
being, 

Honce, to satisfy me of the truth of the Incarna- 
tion, there must be two distinct and coincident forces 
exerted on my mind. I must be historically satisfied 
that a Christ existed ; that He claimed to be in some 
unique sense the Son of God and Lord of man ; that 
He claimed the power to forgive sin, to search the 
heart, and to impose the yoke and the burden which 
■^t man free from all oUier yokes and burdens ; I 
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must be satiEfied that others coufirmed then, and 
through the history of the world have ever since 
confirmed, the assertion of this inward relation of 
Christ to their hearts ; — of this I must be sure as 
matter of history. And, secondly, before I can credit 
the inferences to which this would load me, oi 
rather decide between those inferences and the in- 
credulity to which so many minds in all ages have 
been forced, I must he satisfied, as matter of the 
deepest inward conviction, that those hopes, and 
wants, and prophetic forecasts, which stirred tlie 
nations of antiquity before Christ came, and which 
have stirred still mnre deeply the nations of the 
modem world since the cross was set iip on Mount 
Calvary, are not only adequately satisfied, but puri- 
fied and strengthened by Christ's Incarnation, and 
are not adequately satisfied without it. Aa soon aa 
men are convinced of both these series of facts, — 
historically, that the claim of the eternal Sonship 
was made by Christ, and accepted as a new hfe by 
the mass of Hia followers in all ages, — spiritually, 
that the admission of that claim, and tliis alone, 
answers the cry of tlie ages and of our own con- 
sciences for divine light and help, the two coalesce 
into an historical faith, which is something far more 
than assent to historical testimony — namely, assent 
to testimony concerning facts whose roots of causa- 
tion we discern running deep into the very constitu- 
tion of man and the character of God. 

I will speak last of the historical testimony, for I 
know that in most men's minds in the present day, 
it is not here that the true difficulty really lies. The 
real stress of the doubt felt is twofold. First, there 
is a strong impression which I long shared, that no 
firesh human power, no new insight into the divine 
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vorld is given by faith in the Inoamation, which 
would not be equally given by an unfolding of the 
same kind of Christian morality and worship with- 
out the burden of that stupendous mystery which 
staggers the human intellect. Secondly, a positive 
metaphysical contradiction ia supposed to be involved 
in the assertion that an infant^ a child, a growii^ 
youth, a Jew, one limited in kuowledge, subject to 
temptation, sensible of national prejudices, liable to 
aickness, overpowered by death, could in any sense 
bo personally identified with the etenial and un- 
created Son of God. Now, to mo it seems that it 
would be, and ought to be, fatal, at least to all 
human faith in the Incarnation, if not to the fact 
itself, could it be shown as the first of these objec- 
tions assumes, that the net moral and spiritual fmits 
of the Christian revelation can be reaped in full 
without accepting it. That this is not true seems 
attested by the clinging of the popular heart of 
Christendom throughout all the centuries to the 
confession that " for us men and for our salvation 
the Son of God came down from heaven, and was 
made man, and died upon the cross for us " ; but 
falsehood bo often mingles with truth in the popular 
mind, that it is not easy to accept as decisive the 
blind instinct even of ages on such a point. No 
man ever is really convinced by the mere spectacle 
of strong faith in others ; all that such a spectacle 
can do ia to fascinate our minds till we can enter 
into its meaning for ourselves. I will try and show 
then, first, what I think is given by the Incarnation, 
which would not, and could not, be given by the 
fullest manifestation of Christian morality and piety, 
— were that possible without it. 

1. We are told by it something of God's absolute 
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essential nature, something which does not 
^ merely describe what He is to us, but what He is in 
himself. K Christ is the Eternal Son of God, God 
is indeed and in essence a Father ; the social nature, 
the spring of love, is of the very essence of the Eter- 
nal being ; the communication of His life, the recip- 
rocation of His affection, dates from beyond rime — 
belongs, in other words, to the very being of God, 
I Now, some persons think that such a certainty, even 
I when attained, has very little to do with human life. 
■'What does it matter,' they say, 'what the absolute 
¥ nature of God is, if we know what He is to vs ;■ — how 
I can it concern us to know what He was before our 
I race existed, if we know what He is to all His crear 
J tures now t ' These questions seem plausible, but I 
I believe they point to a very deep error. I can an- 
I iwer for myself that the Unitarian conviction that 
B'dod is — as God and in His eternal essence — a single, 
■ Solitary personality, influenced my imaginarion and 
ftiiB whole colonr of my faith most profoundly. Such 
ka convicrion, thoroughly realised, renders it impoa- 
K'fflble to identify any of the social attributes with His 
^leal essence — renders it difficult not to regard power 
B the true root of all other divine life. If we are 
^to believe that the Father was from all time, we must 
Pbelieve that He was as a Father — that is, that love 
f was actual in Him as well as potential, that the com- 
I munication of life and thought and fulness of joy 
I was of the inmost nature of God, and never began to 
I he, if God never began to be. 

For my own part, I am sure that our belief, 
I whatever it may be, about the " absolute " nature of 
I God, influences far more than any one supposes our 
r practical thoughts about the actual relation of God 
fto us. Unitarians eagerly deny — ^I once eagerly de- 
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nied — that God is to tliem a solitary omnipotence. 
Nor ia Ha But I am sure that the conception of a. 
single eternal peraonaiity as originating, and infinitely 
antecedent to, all acts of love or spiritual communion 
with any other, affects vitally the temper of their 
faith. The throne of heaven ia to them a lonely one. 
The solitude of the eternities weighs upon their ima- 
ginations. Social are necessarily postponed to in- 
dividual attributes ; for they date from a later origin 
— from creation — while power and thought are eter- 
nal. Neceasaiily, therefore, Gfld, though spoken of 
and worshipped aa a Father to us, is conceived prim- 
arily as imagining and creating ; secondarily only, 
as loving and inspiring. But any Being whose 
thoughts and resolves are conceived as in any sense 
deeper and more personal than His affections, is 
necessarily regarded rather as benignant and com- 
passionate, than as affording the type of that deepest 
kind of love which is co-ordinate with life— in short, 
rather as a beneficence whose love springs out of 
power and reason, than as One whose power and 
reason are grounded in love. I am sure that this 
notion of God as the Absolute Cause, does tincture 
deeply oven the highest form of Unitarian faith, and 
I cannot see how it could be otherwise. If our 
prayers are addi'essed to One whose eternity we 
habitually image as unshared, we necessarily for the 
time merge the Father in the Omniscient and Omni- 
potent genius of the universe. If, on the other hand, 
we pray to One who has revealed His own eternity 
through the Eternal Son — if, in the spirit of the 
liturgies, Catholic and Protestant, we aJtemate our 
prayers to the eternal originating love, and to that I 
filial love in which it has been eternally mirrored, 
turning from the " Father of heaven " to the " Son, i 
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imer of the world," and back again tjj Him in 
I that Son for ever reats — then we keep a God 
essentially Bocial before our hearts and minds, and fill 
our imagination with no solitary grandeur. 

It will be said that even ii revelation does mani- 
fest to us any of the secrets of the divine eternities, 
they can influence us only so far as they have relation 
to us, and that to know what God is to man, is to 
know all that can affect our spiritual life. This is 
true, and yet it is, I believe, essential to know some- 
thing of what God is, out of relation to man, in order 
to realise fully what He is in relation to man. Even 
in human relations we are never fully satisfied with 
our knowledge of any character, however intimately 
related with ours, until we know what it is and 
seems in other relations also. It is not that we dis- 
trust others, but that we distrust ourselves, " Sub- 
jectivity," as it is called, clouds the eyes ; vre want 
to know how far our own individual deficiencies, 
and sins, and impulses, colour our vision. And, 
therefore, we weigh otlier experience ae anxiously 
as our own. And just as we seek in this way to 
escape from the limitations of our own individuality 
in human afiections, we yearn for some similar escape 
from the limitations of man's moral experience in 
divine affections. No masculine mind, at all events, 
will ever be really content with what is called " spirit- 
ual experience." Special knowledge is never fully 
trusted unless it stands on a firm basis of general 
knowledge. For example, national convictions known 
to be such, though we may give way to them, never 
really take possession of a man as a faith, luitil he 
. finds them in full accordance with, and adding some- 
I thing fresh to, human convictions. To know God 
e is to us, we feel that we must know something 
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of what He is in Himself and without relation to us. 
Then we feel upon a rock : otherwise we caiinot tell 
what we ought or ought not to allow for the refracting 
medium of human error and sin. And I believe, 
further, that the craving to know Him out of relation 
to U3, is a sign of the miiturity of the knowledge 
which arises from His relation to us. Just as it 
never occurs to a child to think of what its parents 
are to the outer world, until the filial relation has 
reached a certain ripeness, when this further question 
seems to be the essential groundwork for a new and 
fuller filial knowledge, — so in religion, inspiration ia 
first, revelation last ; the former leading up to the 
latter. 

It is objected, however, to this view, that such a 
yearning ia a yearning for the imimasible. "All 
human knowledge must be human — that ia, subjective, 
relative — not exhaustive, absolute." No doubt ; but 
there is a wide distinction between the mere subjeut- 
ivity of our knowing power, to which we attach no 
profound sense of insecurity, and the subjectivity of 
the field of immediate personal emotions, to which 
we do. I do not mean by this to distinguish be- 
tween the intellect and the rest of man's nature ; for 
in all knowledge of jmrsoiis the intellect alone is but 
the smallest part of the knowing power, and is fully 
as liable to error ae any other. I mean to distinguish 
the disinterested knowing power from the interested 
— the rehance which we place in our own apprehen- 
sions when they are in no way agitated by egoistic 
considerations, from the hesitation with which we 
regard their assertions when they are. It is surely 
essentially healthy, and even a test of health, to mea- 
sure the human hy the divine, and not the divine by 
the human ; just as a dislike and distrust of all the 
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I modem revivalist teaching is a token of healtli. 
And BO, I think, to desiro a solid foundation-rock out- 
side humanity on which to build up human religion 
ie a symptom of health. It is simply the disposition 
to trust more implicitly that which God says of Him- 
self, when it does not directly and primarily affect 
oar own personal life or self-love, but only reveals 
Him as He is, than when it affects us primarily and 
directly, and reveals Him only secondarily and in- 
directly. We can trust better our own moral experi- 
ence when we have exercised it first on learning what 
God is, for we feel that we have a more open and 
calmer mind for apprehending His revelation of Him- 
self than for learning the " regulative truths " con- 
cerning our own duty. Of course, " doing His will " 
comes before " knowing " of u/ty doctrine ; but know- 
ing Him comes before knowing and understanding 
ourselves. 

I believe, then, that the revelation of God through 
an Eternal Son would realise to ua, if it can be ade- 
quately believed, that the relation of God to us is only 
the manifestation of His life in itself, as it was or 
■would be without us — "before all worlds," as the 
f theologians say ; that " before all worlds " He was 
< essentially the Father, essentially Love, essentially 
Bomething infinitely more than Knowledge or Power, 
I ossentially communicating and receiving a living affec- 
' tiou, essentially all that the heart can desire. This 
B not, then, relative truth for ub only, but the truth 
as it is in itself, the reality of Infinite Being. It is 
first proclaimed to us, indeed, to save us from sin, 
strengthen us in frailty, and lift us above ourselves ; 
I but it could not do this as it does, did we not know 
I that God was, and His love was, and His Fatherly 
j Life was, apart from man, and that it is a reality 
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infinitely deeper and vaster than the existence of 
His human children. 

And it seems to me that to know God to be in 
His own essential nature a Father, not merely a 
Father to us, is a very great step towards exalting 
the whole tone of our actual life. We are apt to 
take the word " Father " as metaphorical in its appli- 
cation to God — a metaphor derived from human 
parentage. But euch a faith teaches us that the 
most sacred human relations, which we feel to be far 
deeper than any individual and solitary human 
attributes, are but faint shadows of realities eternally 
existing in the divine mind. It is customary in many 
phOosopbical schools to regard the " absoluteness " 
of God, the absence of all I'elation in Him, as a part 
of His divine privilege. To me such a conception 
appears essentially atheistic, if really thought out, 
though, of course, practically consistent with the most 
genuine and fervent piety. Judaism never did think 
it out without hovering on the very margin of the 
discovery which Christ made to us. That discovery 
was, as it seems to me, in one aspect of it — that 
aspect in which it could be made only through an 
Eternal Son of God^ — this ; — ' Never try to think of 
Me,' it seems to say, 'as a mere Sovereign Will; 
never try to conceive My Infinitude as exclusive of 
all divine life, except My own ; My infinitude is not 
exclusive but spiritual, and includes the fulness of 
all spiritual life, eternal love. Think of Me as always 
communicating life, and love, and power — as always 
receiving love. Never pronounce the word "God" 
without recognising that diversity of reciprocal life 
which is the highest life — the reconciliation of life ■ 
overflowing and returning, which cannot be without*, J 
perfect union of distinct personalities." 
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2, The Incarnation, if believable, ecems to me to 
throw a strong light on the aeeming contradictions of 
hitman nature — contradictions which are only brought 
out into sharper relief by a fuller knowledge of the 
Creator. The more we acknowledge the greatnesa 
of God, the more are we perplexed by contending 
thoughts aa to the nature of mam The knowledge 
we have gained either humiliates and cnishes us, or 
produces an artificial elation. We either crouch 
with the highest of purely Jewish minds, or become 
urbanely self-content with the Pelagian -Unitarian 
thinkers. We either cry, " Woe is me 1 for I am 
undone, because I am a man of unclean lips, and 
dwell amongst a people of unclean lips ; for mine 
eyes have seen the king, the Lord of hosts ! " or we 
congratulate ourselves that we are, by inherent right, 
children of God, "bom good," as Lord Palmerston 
said, and have no profound need, therefore, of purifi- 
cation at all. The humiliation alone, and the exaltar 
tion alone, are alike false to the facts within us and 
destructive of the true springs of human hope. The 
" coal from the altar " which purified Isaiah's lips was 
a special deliverance from the abject humiliation of 
Oriental seif-abasement — a kind of deliverance which 
is not universal enough for mankind ; and, on the 
other hand, the persuasion that we ourselves are, in 
our own right, children of God, is a graver delusion 
in the other direction. What we want is some uni- 
versal fountain of divine life within us which shall 
yet not blind us in any way to the truth that we 
ourselves are not by our own right children of 
God, but only become so through One who is. 
We need a reconciliation of the fact of the un- 
healthy egoism of our own individualities, with 
the equally certain fact of a divine Light struggling 
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with that egoism, and claiming us as tnie children 
of God 

The Incarnation alone helps us adequately to under- 
stand ourselves ; it reconcUes the language of eervile 
humiliation with the language of rightful children. 
Both are true. The unclean slave and the free child of 
heaven are hoth within us. The Incarnation shows ua 
the true child of God — the filial will which never lost 
its majesty, which never tasted the impurity of human 
sin — and so still further abases us ; but then it shows 
Him as the incarnate revelation of that Eternal Son 
and Word, whose filial light and life can stream into 
and take possession of us, with power to make ns 
like HimseK. The Incarnation alone seems to me 
adequately to reconcile the contradictory facts of a 
double nature in man — -the separate individuality 
which has no health of its own, and turns every prin- 
ciple to evil directly it begins to revolve on its own 
axis — and the divine nature which lends it a true 
place and true subordination in the kingdom of God. 
" We are not," said Athanasius, " 6y 7iature sons of 
God, but the Son in us makes us so ; also God is not 
bt/ nature our Fatlier, but He is the Father of the 
Word, dwelling in us ; for in Him and through Him 
we cry, ' Abba, Father.' " It is obvious that Atha- 
nasius uses the word " nature " here in a much nar- 
rower sense than Bishop Butler. In the largest 
sense it is our true " nature " to Hve in and through 
the Eternal Word. But what Athanasius meaut^ 
namely, that not by virtue of anything in our own 
strict personality or individuality, only by virtue of 
the divine life engrafted upon that personality or 
individuality, do we become sons of God — seems to 
me the very truth which St. John reveals: — "He 
came unto his own, and his own received him not : 
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but as many as received him, to them gave he power 
to become sods of God." This teaching, and this 
alone, seems to vindicate the divine oaturo in us 
without leading ua into the delusion tliat it is of us. 

Two objectioiiB, however, will be made to this 
statement. It will be said that the same faith, in all 
its essence, may be held without the Incarnation ; 
and secondly, that even if the eternal nature of the 
Son be granted as the source of human life and 
light, the difficulty is only pushed further back, and 
an intrinsic health and life ascribed to the subordi- 
nate person of the Son, wliich can only belong to the 
Father Himself. I have thought long on both these 
objections, and will give what seems to me the truest 
answer to them. So long as we believe that we our- 
selves are, by the very essence of our own individu- 
ality, and not through the purifying and overshadow- 
ing nature of the Eternal Son, ebildren of God, we 
cannot but explain away and try to ignore the true 
struggle and weakness in us. We refer that weak- 
ness and that conflict to our "finite " nature, to our 
childish shortsightedness, to our " temptations " — to 
anything but the truth^which is, not that we are 
weak, not that we are childish, not that we are shorts 
sighted and tempted, but that we have not in us, and 
can only gain through another, that wUl to be children 
of God which would overcome temptation and frailty. 
But, then, it is said, 'Admit this — why cannot we 
look to the Fatlier directly to give us this will ? ' 
Thousands, nay, millions do thus look, and not in 
vain. But I do not think that, as a matter of fact, 
the faith in an Eternal Father can either be ade- 
quately realised, as I have before said, without the 
faith in an Eternal Son, or that, even if it could, it 
would fully answer the conscious wants of our hearts. 
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We need the inspiration and present help of a per- 
fect filial will. We cannot conceive the Father as 
sha,riug in that dependent attitude of spirit, which is 
our principal spiritual want. It is a Father's perfec- 
tion to originate — a Son's to receive. We crave 
sympathy and aid in this rer^tive life. We need the 
wiU to be good as sons, and to this the vivid faith, 
in the help of a true Son is, I think, essential. Such 
a revelation alone makes humility divine, rather than 
human ; eternal, instead of temporary and finite ; 
Bueh a revelation alone refers the origin of self-sacri- 
fice to heaven rather than earth. And to make 
humility and self-sacrifice of essentially human birth 
is false to our own moral experience. We feel, we 
knov!, that those highest human virtues, humihty and 
Be]f-sacri£cB, are not original and indigenous in man, 
but are grafted on him from above. This faith, that 
from the life of the Son of God is derived all the 
health and true perfection of humanity, is the one 
teaching which robs Stoicism, Asceticism, Unitarian, 
and Pelagian good works of their unhealthy element 
of pride, by teaching us that, in some real sense, 
every pure feeling in man, everything really nohle, 
even self-sacrifice itself^ comes from above; that Grod'a 
virtue is the root of all man's virtue ; that even 
the humility of the child of God is lent us by Him 
who lived eternally in the Father's life before He 
took upon Himself our human life. 

It may be thought that this is, in some sense, a 
transcendental and unreal philosophy. On the con- 
trary, I believe it to be llie popular root of the faith 
in the Incarnation in almost all ages. Certainly it 
was the root of that faith in St. Paul, the great^t of 
all Christian thinkers and teacJiers. For him, aa 
much as for St. John, the faith that Christ was the 
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vine, and men the branches, — -that it was from Hia 
divine life that the health and unity of the social 
syatom proceeded, — was a central truth. It pervaded 
all he wrote. The Epistle to the Romans turns solely 
on this point, " Not I, but Christ that Uveth in me," 
was the solution of all his ditBcultiea concerning 
human good works. Hia want had been the assur- 
ance of some power close to hia heart, not hia own, 
hy which the law could be fulfilled. He found this 
assurance when Christ was revealed " in him," and 
it solved for him the great problem of social reno- 
vation. Christ, the head, sent a new pulse of life 
through all the members, which gave a due auboi^ 
dination to each, and yet held together the social 
body in a single coherent whole. The law had been 
a hard taskmaster to St Paul — even the divine life 
of the Father and Creator had not been sufficient for 
him — till this divine fountain of sympathy, brother- 
hood, humility, and self-sacrifice had been also 
revealed. This was the power and mystery of the 
Cross. Now, no longer, need every good act of man's 
he tainted by a sort of evil self-gratulation on thus 
fulfilling hia duties as a child of God. The Son was 
reveal'ed as the fountain of humility and the source 
of all true sympathy, as aiding our prayers, fascinat- 
ing our cold neutral wills with the fervour of His 
filial nature, rendering it possible for us to love and 
hope and pray with full knowledge of the true source 
of human strength in Him whose love and hope and 
faith ia eternal and eternally in contact with our own 
hearts. 

But, then, I have heard it said. This faith, if we 
hold it, only pushes the difficulty further back. If 
the Eternal Son of God could be intrinsically good, 
though originating a new type of goodness — the filial 
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and dependent— which He could not share even with 
the Father, why could not men in their finite sphere 
originate, at first ka/nd, all the virtuea of filial beings 
simply through their direct communion with the 
Father ? I am sure I cannot answer this question ; 
but is it not a question of fact 1 Why we are what 
we are, no one knows. But is there in us — in our 
individual selves or personalities — any essential will 
to good, any essentially filial free will 1 Surely 
we know that it is not so, That we have no essential 
will to evil, I believe. But the truest self-knowledge 
teaches us that our highest individual power consists 
in distinguishing between the Spirit of God and the 
spirit of self-will ; and our only goodness, not in will- 
ing what is good for ourselves and out of our own 
love of good, but in suirendering the reins to One 
whose true love of good, and will to good, we can 
discern. If this be true, what have we to do with 
its mystery 1 That we might all have been, in free 
spiritual will, perfect children of God, like Christ, is 
conceivable certainly, but that we are so is false. 
We know that our highest nature is to he taken up 
into another's nature, instead of clinging to our own 
centre. The law of life for the grafts is not the 
law of life for the trea Is not this enough for us ^ 
We see that the law of Christ's nature was a higher 
one — that in Him filial goodness is original — while 
we have only the power of gaining it by a voluntary 
submission to His lifa The metaphysical difficulty, 
if there be one, may, perhaps, only be pushed further 
back \ hut then, as a matter of fact, we find it is 
sdved hy being relegated. He was a true Son of God, 
and we are not We can only become so by admitting 
Him into our hearts ; Ho needed nothing ; eternal de- 
pendence on the Father was the law of His free will. 
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3. And this brings me to the supposed meta- 
physical contradiction in the fact of Incarnation, 
which I used to think fatal. That difficulty vr&a, that 
an infinite being c&uld not become finite, or take up a 
human nature into his own, except as a mere simulated 
appearance. To me, it would be far more painful to 
believe in the unreality of Christ's finite nature and 
human condition, than to give up Christianity alto- 
gether ; in fact, it would involve giving up Christ to 
believe it for a moment. But this metaphysical con- 
tradiction, which once seemed so formidable, does not 
now exist for me at aU. That the Son of God, even 
though eternal, co-etemal with the Father, may take 
into His own a finite and derived nature, seems un- 
deniable. When we note how little the powers which 
we ourselves possess, and which seem to belong to ua, 
are identified with our personality — how by a stroke 
of paralysis, for example, a man of genius appears to 
be stripped of all his richest qualities of mind and re- 
duced to a poor solitary ego — or, perhaps, how he lives 
in two worlds, in one of which he is a feeble, helpless, 
isolated will, and in the other a man of genius still — 
when we note this, it seems to me to be simply the 
most presumptuous of all presumptuous assumptions to 
deny that the Son of God might have really entered 
into a finite being, a Jew of Jewish thoughts and 
prepossessions, liable to all the intellectual errors 
which distinguished the world in which He lived. If 
there is an in destructible moral individuality which 
constitutes self, which is the same when wielding the 
largest powers, and when it sits alone at the dark 
centre — which may even live under a double set of 
conditions at the same time — I can see no meta- 
physical contradiction in an Incarnation. 

Indeed, the phenomena of growth are surely not 
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leas wonderful than those of limitation. If individual 
powers can be bestowed, and in some sense closely 
united with our individuality, they can be withdrawn. 
If infinite power and knowledge can he given hy the 
Father to the Son, they can be limited in any finite 
nature in which the Son expresses His own spirit as 
God wills. I am sure that Jesus of Nazareth was 
a Jew, a human being, ignorant of many things, only 
at times penetrated by the full light of Hia infinite 
nature — One who could understand all human tempt- 
ations, who looked forward to pain and death with 
human shrinking, and who saw the ahortcominga of 
Hia disciples' love with human anguish. What 
eternal reality, then, was it that was personally 
identified with that life 1 The life of a perfect Son, 
still resting in tliat of the Father, and ordering the 
human passions and desirea with the sole purpose of 
doing the divine will. The essential difference, the 
only essential difference between the life of Jesua of 
Nazareth and of any human being, seems to me to be 
that His free will was always fastened, so to speak, on 
that of God, so that, though He felt temptation, the 
predominant possiiffi of His will prevented the slightest 
trembling in the balance, while the free will of all 
other men is intrinsically indifferent, and needs a 
divine countervailing force to aid it in escaping from 
the Bolicitationa of human temptation. And Christ, 
in revealing this perfectly filial nature, revealed it as 
the power in the protecting shadow of which, and by 
sympathy with which, we might also escape the 
sin which He understood, but never experienced. It 
was not as an eaample, hut as the very source of 
the divine light which was to stream into us, that His 
life was revealed. What the Incarnate Word was in 
Him, tk(A it would have the power to make ns, if we 
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would but yield ourselves up absolutely to its guidance. 
In point of limitations, temptations, frailties, His 
human life was no better than oura. The human 
win alone was better, intrinsically better, because it 
reflected the perfect filial life, and that life would 
engraft itself on ours, and sway us, if we would but 
surrender the reins, 

I have now, in a certain very inadequate way — 
consciously inadequate to the strength of my own 
conviction — explained why the Incarnation, if it be a 
fad, would to my mind be a new power, a new fount- 
ain of life and hope to man ; and I have said all that 
seems to me necessary to remove the only plausible & 
priori impossibility that ever got a strong grasp of my 
mind. But now, on what testimony can a rational 
mind justify its belief in so stupendous a fact, of 
which, even if true, the evidence would seem to be so 
far removed from the reach of human criticism 1 

In the first place, it seems to be impossible for any 
one who accepts the historical records of Christ's life 
as in any degree genuine, to doubt that Clirist asserted 
for Himself a spiritual and eternal Sonship, which was 
the true and universal ground of al! men's filial re- 
lations to God. I held the existence of this claim to 
be indisputable long before I held that claim to be 
justified, and I believe that all the more critical 
schools of Unitarians, both in Germany and this 
country, grant it— at all events, so far as they admit 
the fourth gospel to contain au authentic account of 
Christ's own words. Of course, it is quite a tenable 
position to admit the fact and deny the inference that 
what a mind so high and simple held concerning its 
own relation to God need be accepted by other men. 
But at present 1 only wish to discuss the fact of 
Christ's own expressed belief. And as St. John's 
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Gospel — though to my own conTiction the completest 
exposition of the trnth of the Incai'nation — is doubted 
by many sincere critics vho accept the first three as 
genuine, I could scarcely rest my faith on it, did it 
not seem to me that the other three, though certainly 
not cOTopiled by, nor originating with, men who had 
thought out and realised the meaning of the revelation, 
are full of the same truth — full of it, that is, jnst in 
that shape in which it would- be recorded by witnesses 
who had not yet found their way to its true gigni- 
ficance. 

What, for instance, can be better identified with 
tlie personal preaching of Christ than the whole series 
of parables speaking of the prophets as imperfect 
in^scngers from God to man, whose teaching had 
failed to reveal Him adequately, so that at last He 
sent His " own Son " to claim for Him His kingdom 1 
Is it not clear that in all these a distinction in kind 
between the prophet and the Christ is meant to be 
imprinted on the heart } He, the last of the series, 
is not a servant of God, but " the heir." Again, it is 
rocordeii by all the synoptical gospels that Christ asks 
Peter whom men suppose Him to be. Peter replies 
that some say He is John the Baptist, some Ellas, 
some one of the prophets. " But whom say ye that 
I am!" "Peter saith unto him, Thou art the Christ" 
— " the Son of the living God," adds St. Matthew. 
And the same Evangelist records the reply of Jesus :— 
"Blessed art thou, Simon, Son of Jonas, for flesh and 
blood hath not revealed it unto thee, but my Father 
which is in heaven." Can any assertion be stronger, 
tJiat between God and Christ there was this mysterious, 
special, and hidden relation which eye could not see, 
which spirit could not discern, unless God himself 
'lad breathed it into the conscience of the disciple ! 
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To say that the epirit of such a passage does not 
wholly refute the notion that Christ's own conception 
of Himself was the modem Unitarian model-man 
conception, seems to me a violence to aU true criticism. 
But it is not on one or two passages that I could rest 
Bach a telief. \\Tiat is the spirit of all the three first 
narratives J It is this ; — they describe and attempt to 
delineate a man who spoke, with an authority of his 
own, of the secrets of God's spirit. At times He for- 
gives sins, and treats the healing of bodily diseases as 
a mere pledge of that deeper power to restore health 
to the spirit. At times He speaks of His own lowli- 
ness ; but though always with a humility of a Son 
towards God, it ia in the attitude of a King towards 
men, " He that loveth father or mother more than 
me is not worthy of me, and he that loveth son or 
daughter more than mo is not worthy of me " ; what 
an assertion for any man, however good, to make !— 
an assertion only the more inconsistent and incredible, 
the better he might be : an assertion, in short, which 
could only be made by one conscious that His spirit 
was in direct organic communion with the spirits of 
those fo whom He spoke — such communion that love 
to Him and love to God were inseparable emotions. 
The language St. John puts into Christ's mouth, 
" I in them and thou in me," seems only a clearer 
enunciation of the whole spirit of the first three 
gospels, which implies as direct a spiritual communion 
between Christ and men as existed between the Father 
and the Son. For example, take the words, " He that 
receiveth you receiveth me, and he that receiveth me 
receiveth him that sent me." This is not the 
language of a servant of God, but of one who shares 
Hia eternal attributes. The mere prophet speaks 
simply in the name of Him whose message He delivers, 
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and does not regard his own personality as any 
necessary link in the chain. 

The truth is, that the pervading and deepest 
characteristic of Christ's language concerning himself 
is the humility not of conscious nnworthinesa {like St 
Paul's), but of conscious submission, of filial perfection. 
And to me, the moat touching and satisfying words 
that have ever been uttered by human lips, are those 
which no mere man could ever have uttered without 
jarring every chord in the human conscience : — 

" Woe unto thee, Chorasun ! woe unto thee, Beth- 
saida ! for if the mighty works which were done in 
you had been done in Tyre and Sidon, they would 
have repented long ago in sackcloth and ashes. But 
I say unto you. It shall be more tolerable for Tyre and 
Sidon at the day of judgment than for you. And thou, 
Capernaum, which art exalted unto heaven, ahalt be 
brought down to hell ; for if the mighty works which 
were done in thee had been done in Sodom, it would 
have remained until this day. But I say unto you, 
That it shall be more tolerable for the land of Sodom 
in the day of judgment than for thee. At that 
JesUB answered and said, I thank thee, Father, 
Lord ot heaven and earth, because thou hast hid these 
things from the wise and prudent, and hast revealed 
them unto babes : even so, FatJier, for so it seemed 
good in thy sight All things are delivered unto 
me of my Father ; and no man knoweth the Son but 
the Father; neither knoweth any man the Father, 
save the Son, and he to whomsoever the Son will re- 
veal him. Come unto me, all ye that labour and are 
heavy laden, and I will give you rest. Take my yoke 
of me, for I am meek 



I 
I 



upon you, i 



i lowly 



in heart, and ye shall find rest unto your souls : for 



my yoke is easy and my burden is lig 



Can there 
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), even in the gospel of St John, a more unqualified 

assertion that it ia Oie Son of God who spiritually 

'a to all men their Father, and so enablea all to 

become true sons of God ; or that Christ Himself 

knew Himself to be that divine Son and universal 

_ light of man 1 

Again — 

" But he answered and said, An evil and adulter- 
I ous generation seeketh after a sign, and there shall 
"_u be given to it, save tfiat of the prophet Jonah.^ 
V The men of Nineveh shall rise in judgment with this 
generation, and shall condemn it; because they 
repented at the preaching of Jonah, and behold a 
greater than Jonai is here. The queen of the south 
shall rise up in judgment with this generation, and 
shall condemn it, for she came from the uttermost 
parts of the earth to hear the wisdom of Solomon ; 
and behold a greater than Solomon is here." 

In short, I cannot open a page of the gospels 

without finding in Christ a complete absence of that 

Belf-reproach which ws identify with humility, but 

which only belongs to it among imperfect and sinful 

men, and yet the fullest presence of that filial 

humility which recognised dependence on the Father 

as the true law and spirit of life, which lived in the 

' I leiivo out the VBrsa in wMch tlie very fur-fetched parallel 

bstween Jonah'a suppoaail adTenture in the Bali'a liolly and our 

Lord's three days' burial in the earth is interpolated, not only 

because St. Luke omita it and gives the natural aigitiScance io 

the passage, but because it destroys the whole Tavco of our Lord's 

meaning, and is evidently a blunder of eome Jewish scholiast. 

The whole drift of the passage is, that the spiritual sign is 

^^ enough, and that the craving for a physical sign is bad. Jonah 

^^L was a sign to the Kuievites, becanne he tonched them with a 

^H seusc of their evil ; and Bo, toe, our Lord claimed to be a dgn 

^^B. to that generation. 
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will of another, and yet concurred freely in that will. , 
Now, this combination seems to me, and ia, I believe, i 
unique in history. Wherever we find deep humility 
araonget men it is accompanied by eelf-distrust and J 
self- accusations, as in the case of St Paul. Wberever 
wo find tranquil self-reliance it ia unaccompanied by 
the dependent and iilia! spirit ; it is found, if at all, 
in some Goethe, standing with serene brow above the 
clouds of human sorrow and weakness : — 

"He took the saffering Iiuman race. 
He reatl eacli wound, each, weakness clear ; 
He struck his finger oa the place 
Anil said ' Thou adest here and here.' 
He looked on Europe's djing hour 
or fitful dreams and feverish power. 
And said ' The eud ia everywhere. 
Art still has truth, take refuge there.' 
And he was happy — if to know 
Causes of things, and far below 
His feet to see the lurid flow 
Of trouble, and insane distress 
And headlong fate, be happiness." 

Such is the attitude of the most complete human 
self-adequacy ; but it ia not the attitude of Chrial^ ■ 
who proclaims to us everywhere, " I am come in my J 
Father's name, and ye receive me not; if 
shall come in hia own name, him ye will race 

And it seems to me that tliia unique combination 
of child-like lowliness with perfect kinglinesB and 
serenity of conscience extorts a witness to it from 
human nature which is equally unique. We say to 
our hearts, ' This is not an independent will, but a filial 
will ; and yet this is not an imperfect sinful moii, 
but one who shares the eternal life of the Father ! 
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■whoin he reveals,' The ultimate distinction 1: 
1 Christ's humaa nature aud our own lay not, It sGems 
to me, in any exemption from human ignorance, 
uensitiveneas, temptation, but in the ultimate divinity 
expressed in Hia free will, which moulded itself 
according to the Father's will without a moment's 
trembling in the balance. Of the perfect concord, 
perfect suhmiasiveness, perfect dependence of thia 
will. He Himself was aware, and this gave Him Hia 
tone of authority towards men. But God's purpose 
was often concealed from Him on earth ; He could 
discern only the general outline of His destiny, and 
this only with the fitful uncertainty of that prophetic 
prescience which estimates perfectly the evil and the 
good, and yet can hardly bring itself to believe in 
any even temporary triumph of evil. " If it be pos- 
sible, let thia cup pasa from me ; nevertheless, not as 
I will, hut as thou wilt," is surely the highest ex- 
pression of a perfect filial will full of humility, hut 
wholly untouched by humiliation. 

But it will be said, that, granting that Christ was 
convinced of this ultimate divinity of Hia own 
nature, — admitting that His disciples believed par- 
tially and fitfully at first, more profoundly and 
spiritually afterwards, in the same truth, — how can 
we accept such a stupendous assertion, on the evi- 
dence of beings whom we admit not only not to be 
infalHble, but to be touched with all the natural 
limitations of their social condition, their nation, and 
their era ? Must we not necessarily connect such 
confidence in their testimony with some doctrine of 
infallibility such as has turned the religion of whole 
countries into superstition, and built up the infiated 
theory of an infallible Church or an infallible Bible 1 
\ How can you take one of their beliefs, and reject 
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another — accept the one which admits of no historical 
verification, and reject that which has been historic- 
ally tested and disproved— hold to their Christology, 
and smile at their crude notiona of " meeting the 
Lord in the air"l Is there no Bubstiintial reason for 
leaving such a faith as that in the Incarnation, to be 
held by men who combine with it a superstitious 
treatment of apostolic authority, or the letter of 
Scripture t 

I hold not ; and I think, moreover, that the faith 
in tlie Incarnation, in its largest sense, is inconsistent 
with this superstitious treatment of the human 
authority of apostles, or tlie literal t*xt of the Bible. 
To me it seems certain, that St, Paul and St. John 
atone, among the apostles whose writings are recorded, 
had gained anything like a conscious grasp of this 
truth. The authors of the first three gospels, though 
they mention facts which point to it, as the I'ays 
from behind a cloud point to the hidden position of 
the sun, had apparently never grasped the magnitude 
of the truth that they were helping to reveal. Even 
at. Paul apprehended it, I think, only in relation to 
the conscious life of faith. He held, doubtless, that 
the Son of God had been the centre of Jewish unity 
and nationality throughout the history of the Jewish 
nation; that the fathers of the nation who passed 
through the Red Sea "did all eat the same spiritual 
meat, and did all drink the same spiritual drink ; for 
they drank of that spiritual rock which followed 
them, and that rock was Christ." He held, too, that 
Christ was equally the centre and root of the social 
unity of the Christian Church — that His life was in 
all its members, and the real bond of its organisation; 
but I can see no trace that He had yet learned to 
extend the same truth to the whole world of heathen 
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humanity— that He had grasped tlie fulness of St. 
John's teaching, that " He is the hght which lighteth. 
every man that eameih itito the world." 

To me the Incarnation seems to be revealed in 
exactly a similar way, and through similar channels 
of various degrees of authenticity, ss the existence of 
God itself. All Christiana hold that God manifested 
Himself through a variety of avenues to the mind of 
man — that at length He set apart one nation to 
witness more especially to His personal unity and 
righteousness- — that through its means, without 
neglecting the manifold approaches to the conscience 
of the heathen world, tlie great truth gradually 
stru^Ied into the field of human visioi), and con- 
vinced the world of its reality, without ever shutting 
itself up in the form of a logical demonstration. The 
existence of God lay at the root of so many natural 
facts, that it gained access to the mind just as the 
personal existency of other men or the laws of nature 
gain access to the mind. In the same way, and in 
that way only, I hold that the Incarnation has 
proved itself — Christ's own belief in the divinity and 
eternity of His own personality occupying exactly 
the same position in relation to this tnith, that the 
belief of God's "peculiar people" in the govern- 
ment and providence of God occupied in relation 
to Theism. The Jews' conviction that their destiny 
was guided by God, and Christ's expressed convic- 
tion in the divine eternity of His own life, were great 
powers to aid belief in other men; but without 
echoes in our own experience they would and could 
not be decisive. And the gradual dawning of this 
faith on the imperfect and often contracted minds of 
Christ's followers produced, no doubt, as many falsa 
lights and colours, suffused their experience with as 
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much special error, as the belief in the special rela- 
tion of God to their nation produced on the minds of 
the Israelites. 

Every great and infinite truth dawning upon 
minds but half-prepared to receive it must create a 
certain degree of excitement, which will collect a 
fringe of broken colours round the central glory. 
That this was actually the case with the disciples of 
Christ, as well as with the Jews, I do not doubt. 
Their millennial expectations seem to me a clear 
iustance of it But so far from supposing that this 
invalidates the great reality itself, I think it would 
be as wise to say, that the fanaticism into which the 
Jewish people frequently fell, in identifying them- 
selves as "the people of Grod," disproves the fact that 
they were separated by God for a special pur- 
posa 

But history touches this truth, not merely in 
relation to Christ's own life, or that of his immediate 
followers; it records a long series of connected facts 
which preceded, and a long series of connected facts 
which succeeded, this. Does the one seem to antici- 
pate and to culminate fairly in the mere sending of 
a new and great prophet 1 Does the other seem to 
derive its vital influence over the ages from the mere 
enunciations of a great departed prophet 1 Or does 
the harmonious development of the world's history 
seem to require at this point some great focus of the 
world's life, some actual union of God and man — an 
Incarnation 1 There is no doubt that, at this point, 
the history of an Oriental people, whose great work 
it was to learn and to teach the personal government 
of a righteous God, blends with the history of the 
Gentile nations, with the fountains of Greek art and 
philosophy, with the system of Koman equity, with 
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the whole civihsation of the West ; and all that it 
thna takes up into itself becomes coloured by a revolu- 
tionised form of the old Oriental faith. But may not 
the great crisis be accounted for by this very fact — 
the confluence of different atreama of national life — 
without assuming any divine act greater than the 
sending of a new and more Catholic-minded prophet 1 
I think not; for I think the Jewish history cul- 
minated fe/we the influence of Greece or Rome 
rushed in ; and that the Christian history began, in 
germ and essence, hefore the confluence alluded to, 
though it was materially modified thereby. To me 
it seema that both the Jewish history is truncated 
and the Christian history maimed, if you disbelieve 
I real Incarnation at the point where the two 
The one would be a gradual ascent without 
a summit, a chain of purposes without a consummar 
tion — the other a wide and permanent stream with a 
ehailow and temporary source, a new life for man 
without a new source of inspiration. I will try and 
explain my meaning further. 

The Jewish faith in a supreme supernatural Will, 
by whose fiat every event of nature and every duty 
of man was determined, had clearly, I think, an 
overpowering and overwhelming effect on the 
national character, as this Will grew into distincter " 
outline. Eighteoua it was, but its righteousness was 
of a kind impossible and almost terrible to man ; the 
Law was brilliant light, but it cast a heavy shadow ; 

I the prophets said, almost in despair, "Why should 
ye be stricken any more % Ye will revolt more and 
more. The whole head is sick, and the whole heart 
faint" It was felt that a link was wanted between 
th^ absolute, supreme, original Will, in whom all the 
universe rests, and the actual child-like life of human 
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duty. The people of Israel, as I have said before, 
crouched beneath the brightness of God's presence. 
Their prophets felt more and more tliat it was not 
merely as a righteous king that God could reveal 
Himself so as best to purify and win back the nation ; 
there must be, they began to learn, between the 
Father and human nature, some Being who could 
atoop as low as the latter, yet perfect as the former, 
whose kingliness would not consist in mere righteous 
power, but in rrgliteous humility, who rules man as 
man learns to rule himself, by perfect obedience and 
homage to another. Hence the series of prophecies 
which are said to be fulfilled in Christ, which in the 
truest sense are so fulfilled, but which in the prophet's 
mind were often applied to more obvious and visible 
rulers. There was a yearning for a spiritual king, 
whose title to rule should be lowliness and sympathy, 
who should be greatest of all, because "servant of 
all." The prophets discerned such a nde over the 
human spirit as real, though the ruler liimself was 
still behind the veil. Besides tlie Father, they began 
to speak of One who should be aa "a shadow of a 
great rock in a weary land," of whom it might he 
said, "In all their afflictions he was afflicted, and 
the angel of his presence saved them ; in hia love 
and in hia pity he redeemed them ; and he bare 
them and carried them all the days of old" ; of One 
who should suffer with us, and so rule us ; who should 
be " wounded for our transgressions, bruised for our 
iniquities," and by whose stripes we should be healed. 
Through all the later prophets this vision of a divine 
king, not original and absolute, not king in his own 
right, but by right of his humility, obedience, love 
for One above himself, is as a softening thread which 
Bubdues the awfulness of the old faith, and strives 
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to bridge the chasm between the human world and 
the immutable Jehovah, 

The Babylonian conception of a hierarchy of 
angels tended, no doubt, to deepen this vein of 
thought, and to bridge the chasm of that solitary 
Omnipotence in which the old Jewish creed had en- 
throned God. But it was a moral more than an in- 
tellectual insight which revolted from this stem type 
of monotheiam. The Jewish imagination was over- 
whelmed by the weight of unrelieved absolute power. 
It asked for a Messiah, not so much to restore the 
nation's destiny as to fill up this fearful chasm 
between the created and finite life of man and the 
awful will of (Sod. There was a growing hope that 
some king would appear who would not only vindi- 
cate the truth of the ancient promises, but supply 
the missing link between the creature who cannot 
rule, and the Creator who cannot obey. Such a 
yearning, such a shrinking from solitary Omnipotence, 
aeema to me to run through the prophecies of Isaiah, 
and the meditations of Job, with a vividness that no 
adequate critic can ignore. And. how the yeamiEig 
for a Messiah, and for a uuioji of divine and human 
attnbutes in that Messiah, grew between the return 
from captivity and the birth of Christ, we find, I 
think, extraordinary proofs in the growth of the 
Alexandrine Judaism, represented by Philo, and the 
strong leading of the higher minds among the Jews, 
Buoh as St. Paul's, towards the spirit of ita teaching. 
It ia clear, I think, that no new prophet, however 
great, could have satisfied this yearning, could have 
supplied the natural summit to this Jewish history, 
or the natural conaummation of the chain of divine 
purposes which that history has embodied. 

Again, looking from the chain of events which 
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prepared the way for the Christian revelation to the 
chain of events which followed it, it seems still more 
difficult to believe that the latter could have derived 
their explanation from the oracles of a great prophet. 
Contrast the history of the Christian Church with 
that of Mahometanism. That Mahomet was a great 
and genuine teacher with a mission of his own, I 
heartily believe. His influence has engraved itself 
on the hearts of millions who have never felt the 
fascination of the Christian faith. But history shows 
in many ways that there is no growth in the faith, 
no power of adapting itself to the new ages ; and in 
Europe, at least, though probably not in AJfrica, its 
old life is exhausted. Mahomet as he was rules 
Mahometans as they are. His word was petrified in 
Mecca, and can assimilate no new truth. It is a 
faith not only founded on, but imprisoned in, a rock. 
But the history of the Christian Church is a history 
of constant growth in spite of resistance, and I 
believe that the upward force of that growth has 
ever been the communion with a living Christ. 
Mere Theism, no doubt, has in it some expansive 
force, as the history of the Jews shows ; but the 
immutability of the eternal attributes on which it 
rests, throws too awful a shadow over human life, 
and requires a filial mediator in order to adapt them 
to the changing colours of human affections, A. 
growing and social religion must, I feel sure, blend 
indissolubly the human with the divine. It was 
because Judaism was struggling upwards tji this 
that it did not become stereotyped and crystallised 
like Mahometan ism. 

And every great era in the Christian Church has 
been marked by a new insight into the bond between 
the divine and human attributes of Christ ; the 
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lore or less vividly worshipped 
s the life of the Son in humanity 
has been realised. To read the history of the 
Christian Church without the belief that Christ has 
been in vital and organic relation with it, seems to 
me to read it under the impression that a profound 
illusion can, for centuries, exercise more power for 
good than the truth. The gospel, if it merely did 
for Christ, as Unitarians hold, what the Koran and 
personal traditions did for Mahomet, would have been 
an iron system of oracles, instead of a picture giving 
distinctness to, and interpreted by, a living inspira- 
tion ; and the sooner it had been laid aside, except 
as a mere auxiliary to the living voice of God, the 
better. Surely all the expansive power of Christi- 
anity, all that adapts it to the purpose of the ages, 
has been directly due to the faith in a "light that 
lighteth every man which cometh into the world," 
and in the incarnation of that light in the human 
life of Jesus of Nazareth Without this belief in 
the inward light, the reverence paid to the external 
life ia a mere idolatry ; without the belief in this 
external incarnation, the inward light is too apt to 
nourish human conceit and pantheistic dreams. And 
I cannot understand the history of the Christian 
Church at all, if all the fervent trust which has been 
stirred by faith in the actual inspirations of a nature 
at once eternal and human, has been lavished on a 
dream. 

It may be said that the importance assigned in 
this essay to the correspondence between a revelation 
and an inward want, ia fatal to all doctrines of his- 
torical evidence — that if our belief in facts is in any 
degree to vary with our wish to believe in them. 
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history ceases ta be a science, and becomee more or 
lees niytiiic. But I think tlie objection is very 
easily answered to al] who do believe in God. That 
reality, it is clear, is not exactly matter of historical 
evidence, though hbtury and personal experience 
generate our faith in it. And once accepted, the 
evidence as to any of Hia outward actions must con- 
sbt of two portions — its correspondence with the 
faith Ho puts into our hearts, and the external 
testimony. I could hold no fact of historical revela- 
tion without external testimony. Without Christ's 
asseition of His relation to the Father, — without the 
evidence of St. Paul and all the disciples, then and 
since, to Hia relation with their own spirits, — ^in short, 
without the light which this faith throws on the 
history, both of the Jews and the Christian Church, — 
I could not venture to build anything on the inward 
want for an incarnation. But with these external facts 
of history before me, I feel that I have far more 
right to build, and to build confidently, on that want 
which God puts into the heart, than I should have to 
think any evidence I receive of a friend's actions con- 
tirmed by correspondence with what I had known of 
hia character. 

Indeed, much of the argument which is directed 
against the possibihty of evidence for the Incarnation 
appears to mo to go a good deal deeper, and to be 
applicable directly to disprove the possibility of 
evidence for the existence of God. For instance, 
the same masterly writer whom I before quoted, the 
Kev. Dr. Martineau, says in another essay, " Such a 
fact as the Incarnation — namely, that a seeming man, 
born, sidlering, dying, was really Infinite God, in- 
capable of birth, siitfering, death — could never be 
aasurcd to us but by those who are admitted behind 
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the scene of tho finite world. Mere witnesses, lev 
or many, are uaelesa here ; tliey can tell uh only 
what they have seen and heard ; and this is a thing 
neither visible nor audible, and traceable by no 
characteristic and exclusive sigDs. Unless, therefore, 
those who affirm it can make good a claim to know 
what) humanly, is unknowable, the doctrine must he 
left to its place among the historical developments of 
religious faith," i.e. as I suppose Dr. Martineau means, 
among the developments of religious fancy. Now sub- 
stitute the following, and I do not see how whatever 
cogency this reasoning may have is diminished : — 
" Such a fact as the personal existence of an Infinite 
God, incapable of change and passion, yet infinite in 
love, and divine provision for every temptation and 
sufi'ering of finite creatures, could never be assured 
to UB but by those who are admitted behind the 
scene of the finite world. Mere witnesses, few or 
many, ai'e useless here ; they can teU us only 
what they have seen and heard ; and this is a thing 
neither visible nor audible, and traceable by no 
characteristic and exclusive signs. Unless, therefore, 
those who affirm it can make good a claim to know 
what, humanly, is unknowable, the doctrine must be 
left to its place among the historical developments of 
the reverential sentiment." Yet Dr. Martineau would 
probably make very short work with this argument. 
Of course, no one supposes that the mere spectators 
of Christ's life, simply as suck, can give any testimony 
as to His divine nature. Our Lord Himself expressly 
denied the possibility of such external testimony. 
When Peter made his confession, "Tliou art the 
Christ, the Son of the living God," He replied, 
"Flesh and blootl hath not revealed it unto thee, 
but my Father which is in heaven." St Paid speaks, 
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in precisely the same terms, of God having revealed 
His Son in him ; nor can I understand how any reve]ft- 
tion at all of divina personality ia possible, if it ia 
not equally possible for the Father and the Soiu. 
That all revelation implies "admission behind the, 
scene of the finite world," ia, I should think, more ofi 
a truism than a truth. There is, certainly, no mora 
intrinsic difficulty in God's communicating to the 
spirits of men, " This is my beloved Son, hear ya 
him," than in HJa communicating, " I am that I am." 
And to my mind the former communication ia the 
natural complement of the latter. Historical evi- 
dence aeems to me to have nearly the same relation 
to the development of Theism as to the development 
of Clirtstianity ; and as the fact that Judaism shows 
a wonderful development in its teaching as to the 
character of God, is no subversion, but rather a 
confirmation of its divine claims, so the fact that 
Christianity shows a wonderful development in its 
teaching as to the nature of Christ, seems to me no 
subversion, but rather a confirmation of its divino 

And novr, to come to an end, let me ask myseir, 
and answer the question as truly as I can, Whether 
this great, this stupendous fact of the Incarnation ia 
honestly bdiemble by any ordinary man of modem 
times, who has not been educated into it, but edu- 
cated to distrust it^ who lins no leaning to tha 
"oithodox" creed as such, but has veiy generally- 
preferred to associate with heretics, who ia quite 
alive to the force of the scientific and literary BCQp-> 
ticisms of his day, who has no antiquarian tastes, aiy 
predilection for tlie venerable jtast, who does not 
regard this truth as part of a groat system dogmatio 
or ecclesiastical, but merely for itself — who ia, in a. 
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word, simply anxious to take hold, if so he may, of 
any divine hand stretched out to help him through 
the excitements and the languor, the joy, the sorrow, 
the storm and sunshine, of this unintelHgibla life 1 
From my heart I answer Yes — believable and more 
than believable in any mood in which we can rise 
above ourselves to that supernatural Spirit which 
orders the "unruly wills and affections of sinful 
men" — ;/wre than believable, I say, because it so 
vivifies and supplements that fundamental faith in 
God as to realise what were otherwise abstract, and, 
without dissolving the mystery, to clothe eternal 
love with breathing life. God Himself is not be- 
lievable while we wander helplessly in the labyrinth 
of mere natural phenomena, or lose ourselves in the 
mystery of " the infinitudes," or surrender ourselves 
captive to the newest phase of "modern thought," 
or disguise our true natures with the affectations of 
antique mannerisms, or attempt to create Him out 
of our own conscience, or to find a place for Him in 
our dogmatic creeds. 

But whenever and however we so escape from 
ourselves as to acknowledge a iiviog and eternal 
Lord, then it seems to me to be not harder, but 
easier, to confess Him as something more than this ; 
as One who has revealed to us the very essence of 
His nature through the Son who was with Him before 
the world was. It is not harder, but easier, to trust 
in a Will unveiled, than in one still veiled ; to con- 
fess the Father of that Eternal Son who pours the 
light of filial love into every human conscience, and 
who has shown us that not power nor knowledge, 
but free goodness alone, is of the inmost essence of 
the divine nature. I confess that human reason is 
wholly unable to comprehend eternity, but it seems 
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to me far easier to apprehend it, to take hold on 
it, to believe in it, with this revealing Incarnation 
tlian without it. To fann/ that we trust in God may 
be easier while He remains simply what He was to 
Faust, the " All-embracer, the All-sustainer" ; but 
to trust in Him really, to believe He can help U8 to 
reduce the vulgar chaoa of our English life to any 
order resting on an eternal basis, is far easier If we 
believe that the very same Word is sinning into our 
own consciences which entered into the poorest of 
lots among nearly the most degraded generation of 
the most narrow-minded race that the world has 
ever known, and made it the birthplace of a new 
earth. To trust in God adequately we ask not 
merely to recognise His power, but to know Him as 
He is — His character, His aduiiis as distinct from 
our actions. The answer comes to us in the shape 
of a revelation that the Father is no solitary and 
self- enveloped being, that there is One who shared 
with Him eternity, who is always at the sources of 
our human life, who entered into our very lot in one 
of its least attractive forms, and of whom it is said, 
" This is my beloved Son ; hear ye him." Surely it 
is easier to trust in One so revealed than in any 
glory from which the veil has never been withdrawn. 
To me, at all events, it is so. Tliia faith alone satis- 
fies me that I do not aspire after anything " higher 
and holier than the truth," but that the truth which 
lays hold upon my mind is infinitely higher and holier 
than anything I can elaborate for myself Without 
the Incarnation, Christianity seems to me a vague 
idealism. In it alone I find the Word, " who is quick 
and powerful as any two-edged sword." 
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M. Rexan's Fie de J^sus ^ is no common book. To 
me, indeed, it seems an attempt to conjure up, by 
the aid of great learning and greater imagination, a 
mighty phantom in the place of the Son of God and 
the Son of Man ; — to paint the majestic lines of His 
character who " apake as never man spake," as con- 
verging on an imaginary focus, and as presenting, 
therefore, a distorted and exaggerated image of 
humanity, instead of the simple beauty of divine 
life. Still, it is a book that is frank, learned, and 
vigorous: studded here and there with touches of 
true genius, and, above all, is an endeavour to solve 
the problem which scepticism usually repudiates, 
wilfully depriving itself thereby of all popular claim. 
If the world is to be robbed of the great and solemn 
objects of its trust, those who undermine its worship 
are, I think, bound to substitute, so far as they can, 
what they do believe themselves, in place of the 
popular images which they break before our eyes. 
Hitherto they have not done so. They have been 
content with Strauss and Baur to dissipate by analysis 
forms and scenes which they have not attempted, 

' Vie de Jims. Pur Ernest Eenan, Membra da I'lnstitut 
Paris, Hicbel Levj ; London, Williams and Norgete, ISflS. 
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even where it was possible for them to remodel and 
restore. 

M. Eenan does not fall into this error. His pur- 
pose differs from that of former sceptical critics 
mainly in this, that he attempts to rfconskud the 
life of Christ, though without any supernatural 
elemente, instead of to analyse those elements away, 
— that he strives to restore by the bold strokes of 
no contemptible art the life-like features of a portrait 
in which all the most characteristic traditional expres- 
sions have been condemned as spurious. "What 
Strauss and Baur have rejected, M. Eenan for the 
most part rejects also ; but, nevertheless, he does not 
despair of giving back purpose, power, and majesty 
to the figure thus disrobed of all the drapery in 
which centuries of faith had enveloped it. I think 
it has, in fact, proved the destiny of this book to 
awaken the educated intellect of Europe far more 
effectually to the greatest problem of human history, 
than any of its more theoretical predeeessors. It 
is exactly because there is little or no novelty in itfi 
premises, nothing in them that has not long been 
familiar to every student of the recent criticism, that 
it has strung the intellectual nerve of the Christian 
Church to face and answer adequately the greatest 
question that can task human thought. For it is 
the first time that any man of high power, putting 
aside wliat he believes to be supernatural and there- 
fore false, has sought to explain honestly to himself, 
— without, except in one memorable instance, need- 
lessly narrow and ungenerous criticism,— the part 
which our Lord has played in the history of the 
world. M. Eenan fails, of course, utterly, as every 
effort of imaginative genius, however great, must 
fail, in trying to exclude from his vision the radical 
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fact with which he has to deal,— to think vividly, 
and yet think away the very essence he ia handling; 
but he fails without intentionally suppressing any- 
thing. He allows us to see clearly at every step 
that the rationalistic hypothesis which he professes 
to take as the groundwork of his picture, is one 
whose essence it is to dissipate oimost all the true 
colours that he strives to lay on. He grapples with 
his subject with a great and oft«n subtle force 
that cannot but rouse all the genuine vigour of 
Christian conviction to interrogate its own thought in 
the same spirit. There ia but one blot on the manner 
in which, granted hia premises, his work has been done. 
The first sketch of hia book was traced amidst 
the scenes of the gospel history, and it was con- 
cluded under the very shadow of death. Its dedica- 
tion, though to English ears it may want the reserve 
in which, perhaps, we too much delight to shroud 
private grief, ia too striking a guarantee of the 
earnest purpose of the book to be passed over by 
those who wish, as I do, to reproduce honestly the 
sort of impression it is calculated to make, before 
they attempt to point out how its genius and insight 
seem to be in conflict with the ground-principle which 
underlies and nins through it. In I860 and 1861 
the French scientific mission for the exploration of 
Phcenicia, headed by M. Eenan, led him to reside 
for some time on the borders of Galilee, and to 
travel repeatedly through almost every scene of our 
Lord's life. During the summer he retired with his 
sister to Ghazir, in the Lebanon, for rest, and while 
his impressions were yet fresh in his mind wrote out 
rapidly his preliminary sketch of the Life of Jems. 
It was to this stay that we owe the following dedi- 
cation : — 
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" Do you remember, from your rest in the bosom of 
God, those long days at GLazir, where, alone with yon, 
I wrote these pagea, inspired by the Bcenes we had just 
traTersed t Silent at my side, you read every leaf, and 
copied it out aa soon as written, while the sea, the 
yillageB, the ravine, the mountains, unrolled themaelves 
at our feet. When the orerwhelming light of the sun 
had given place to the innumerable army of stars, your 
fine and delicate questions, your discreet doubts, brought 
me back to the sublime object of our common thoughts. 
One day you said that you ehould love this book, — first, 
because it had been written with you, and also because it 
pleased you. If Bometimes you feared for it the narrow 
judgments of the frivolous man, you were always per- 
BUaded that spiritB truly religious would in the end be 
pleased with it. In the midst of these sweet medita- 
tions Death struck ua both with hia wing ; the deep 
of fever seized us both in the same hoar ; I awoke alone ! 
You sleep now in the land of Adonis, near the holy Byblus 
and the sacred watera where the women of the ancient 
mysteries came to mingle their tears. Heveal to me, my 
good genius, to me whom you loved, those truths which 
overmaster Death, which wholly prevent us from feai'ing, 
and make us almost love it," 

These are lines which iio man could trace without 
a deep conviction that his tboughta had been douhle- 
sifted through both a clear intellect and a clear 
spirit : and ho, in truth, painfully as M, Kenan's 
pages often impress me, 1 believe it to be. Indeed, 
even before his sister's death, his familiaiity with the 
scenes of Ghriat's life aeems to have powerfully 
affected his imagination : " All this history," he Bays, 
"which at a diatance seemed to float in the clouds 
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of till um-eal world, now took a body and solidity 
which flatoniahed me. The striking agreement of 
the text and the places, the marvellous harmony 
of the evangelical ideal with the country which 
served as a frame to the picture, were for me like a 
revelation. I had before my cjea a fifth gospel, in- 
jured but still decipherable, and from that time 
forward, through the narratives of Matthew and 
Mark, in place of an abstract being whom one might 
think had never existed, I saw an admirable human 
figure live and move." Let me try to reproduce M, 
Eenan's " admirable human figure " before I attempt 
very briefly to criticise his work, 

Jeans of Nazareth, then, he sketches as originally 
a simple, contemplative, innocent, rustic saint, with a 
villager's childlike ideas of the kingdoms of the 
world and the glories of a Court These ideas he 
exjiresses in His parables about kings, says M. Benan, 
with the most delightful miveU and want of anmaU- 
sance des choses, — but with a religious fire of love 
burning in His heart, a profound apprehension of 
God as His Father, and that ardour to bring others 
to the same lovo of Him, which gives force, dignity, 
and breath to tbo least experienced wisdom. His 
whole nature rovoltt'd against the hard and false 
sanctimony of Pharisftism. With regard to the Law, 
He had eagerly accoptod the teaching, then widely 
disseminated among tlie Jews, of the school of Hlllel, 
who, Hia predecessor by fifty years, had "by his 
humbly -borne poverty, by the gentleness of his 
character, by the opposition which he offered to the 
hypocrites and priests, earned the right to be re- 
garded as the true master of Jeaus, if one may speak 
of a master at all in relation to an originality so 
great" But it would not be for even the widest 
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interpreters of the Law, Bays M. Benau, that Christ 
can have felt any great fascination. The Psalms, 
leaiah, and the more recent Messianic hterature, be- 
ginning with the Book of Daniel, and continued in 
the Apocryphal Book of Henoch, had for many 
leasonB a greater imaginative charm for the genius 
of the young prophet. It is from the Book of Daniel 
that he drew the Messianic title of " Son of man," 
which, with a fine appreciation of Hie own exquisitely 
human geniua, He reserved especially for Himself. 
Moreover, the attempt in these books to sketch the 
future course of history was the origin of Chriet's 
own great millennial dreams, and the source of much 
of His imaginative power over His countrymen. 

It was the sublimity of these visions which raised 
the popular poetry of the Jews so far above that of 
the classical nations. "Greece," says M. Benaji, 
" traced charming pictures of human life in sculpture 
and poetry, but always without evanescent back- \ 
grounds or distant horizons. Here there are want- 
ing the marble, the practised workman, the exquisite 
and refined language. But Galilee raised for the . 
popular imagination a more sublime ideal, sinc« be- 
hind its idyls you see swaying in the balance the 
destiny of humanity, and the light which aliinea. 
upon its pictures is the sun of the kingdom of God," 
Into such a heritage of thoughts and pictures Jesua, ' 
says M. Eenan, early entered, feeding His heart firat ' 
npon His own spiritual intereourse with Hia Father, ' 
then upon the gentle and anti-ceremonial wisdom of ] 
Hillel, lastly on the pure poetry of the Psalms, the i 
wonderful visions of the Prophets, and those growing 
stores of Apocalyptic literature which, in boldly Vf 
turing to identify the destiny of the Jews with the 
destiny of the *vliole human race, had given the first 
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imjiiilse to what we now cull the philosophy of his- 
tory, and so riveted the high epeculative imngiaa- 
tioti of Jesus, It is now no more possible, says M. 
Eenan, to throw ourselves back into Christ's position, 
" than tor the earth to underHtaDd the phetionietia of 
the primitive creation, now that the fire which theu 
penetrated it has died out." Jesus had no notion, 
indeed, says M. Eenan, of physical law, and to Him 
the miracle which arrests sickness and death was 
nothing but " the free volition of GoU," and, there- 
fore, nothing extraordinary. "But in His great 
spirit such a belief produced effects quite opposite to 
those which it produced on the vulgar. With the 
vulgar, faith in the particular action of the Deity 
brought with it a silly creduhty and the trickery of 
charlatans. With Him it led to a profound idea of 
the familiar relations between God and man, and au 
exaggerated belief in the power of man, — beautiful 
errors which were the secret of His power ; for if 
they were one day to lower Him in the eyes of the 
physician and the chemist, they gave Him a power 
over His time of which no man ever disposed either 
before or since." 

Add to all this the freedom of His life in Galileo 
before His boldness brought down upon Him the death 
He almost courted, — a freedom wliich no modern 
society, hedged in by conventional rales and positive 
laws, can understand, — for the medical laws of 
France alone, says our author, would have at once 
put a stop to that irregular and empiric practice of 
liealing the multitude which was one great source of 
His power with them, — and M, Kenan gains some 
faint vision of the favourable conditions under which 
His gi'eat character grew to such unexampled sub- 
limity, "In the free life under the open sky of 
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Galilee He risked everything, no doubt," but great 
r JHltH are ortly a stimulus to a truly creative mind ; 
is the petty fetters of omnipresent social police, cut- 
ting and clipping life to a given pattern, which dwarf 
the growth and stunt the greatness of modern 
humanity. " That motintain summit of Nazareth, 
where no man of modern days can sit without a 
troubled feeling, perhaps frivolous, about his destiny 
— there Jesus sat twenty years without a donbt. 
Delivered from self-seeking, the source of our 
troubles, which makes us seek bitterly for some in- 
terest in virtue beyond the tomb, He thought only 
on His work, on His nation, on the human race. 
Those mountains, that sea, that azure heaven, those 
high table-lands on the horizon, were for Him not 
the melancholy vision of a soul which interrogates 
Nature about its lot, hut the certain symbol, the 
transparent shadow, of an invisible world and a new 
beaven." Thus love of His spiritual Father, Hebrew 
poetry, the living spirit of the Law, the visions of a ' 
Messianic age that should include the whole race of 
man. His ignoi'ance of science and belief in the 
plenary force of divine voUtion, the political freedom 
of His time which scarcely interfered with individual 
action except to slay at once, the beauty of Nature 
about Him, and — part result of all these, part cause, 
— His wonderful power of inspiring love in the 
simple men and women around, — all tended, says 
our author, to raise to the highest intensity a char- 
acter of marvellous breadth and force. 

One touch is so true and so original in M, Eenan, J 
that behevers in our Lord may thank him heartily 
for it, and I have, therefore, reserved it to the last, j 
There was never in the world, says M. Benan, a I 
character ao little capable of entering into shades of I 
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thouglit luid fouHiiK (»!<•(«•¥{>) lu Ihn !:4ol»it^ilV 'W# 
hnrd cnntitMU itiiil liitUtr i-iii>tiiivii wlitclt iiMih kI) 
tlio JiiwiNh hiilDry nw full u( lMlii»tinfi>a ht K\\it 
defoot. TliQ liiioH of ilivitllti|( li^lii nm\ kWImvv mv 
uoi'o liarali uiid HtrHDK tliiiii l-liv ilintliiw httM it( 
moonlight. But "Moimii, who wtw tiXMin* fl>Htt 
alnicwtiill tliu il<ifi«ct« ut Hi* raou, i»ii) \vIuun> ilitntl' 
naiit cliiimctoi'Mtiu wiui lut tiiiliitt<) ili<1li«iu\v." wm kh 
Bxoeptioii to tho nilu. llimoo, iu ^vml mmmn^ 
perhupH, Ilia woudtu'riil imwor »vr<r wunuiUi wluuui 
saya M, Uoni4ii, Itn — \vm))|)(Hl in illvlim liliMt*, iMul, 
hnlf caruluM of hutiiiin tin*, nxvii|)t im lulnialoriu^ lu 
the ilavulo[>munl of liuuuvii llimiKhtt-li'vittiwl with 
the tfltiduniou iif "ft vngun |uiutry." KiiiHlly, Htiil 
for muuh the Mimo nmiKm, uur ituthur lliiiiK* f\wh, 
whilo tol(imtiti|{ thu MLhId hi' uivil imwoi', Hk iitwu.vi 
BpQitkB of it witli Hii UDiituitliil "ii'iuiy," itml ti'^'tiiltiil 
it in Ilia hutirt lu* ut lioiit nti tixtoriiiil iillnvlnVliiu, 
aiid utterly iniuleqtiHtn nmiuily, for Uii> IIU uj' hiiiunii 
aocioty. 

Such ii a iikatoh, in niiiiiy rttnimotii rtinmrhiililii (or 
ingight and Iwituty, of tho ii)uirni'tor ut llltti tiiini 
whom M. Kyniiii winlioH to wit.hdi'iiw idl I'.tith tllllt 
may not lii< kIvcii Lo tiiitii. It in not. iiiim,v to [mil 
ei|md rii«["'rL for t.lu' H|iivil. of liin iiiiriHtivu \it our 
Lord's lifo- Working with tlm imriiitiiiiHixililti liy|iii' 
thuiia tbiit uvurthiiiK miiiuniaturiU In fidnts Lhuiii uru 
two toiistutit iirid itoi'imtunlly rnuiiri'ltiK oli«tJutlu> to 
anything like Hiioce*iK, In thti llriit ]j1hui', (ihrlit'i 
whole life ia inextiiciihly intiirLwinwl with ii Iii-llnf in 
Hi§ own kingdom and Ilia nbaoluto M-liitioii with 
God, through which, indoud, otlidi'M nil^ht uomo to 
the Father, but not without Hia iiiturniddiuti] n|;uney 
to bestow tlie true spirit of tho Hon ; next, it la not 
only full, but fuller and fuller as thu end drawa near, 
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I o£the assertion of His power — ^if men will only consent 
— to break eveiy yoke from that of sin and suffering 
to that of death itself. 

M. Benan sees this, and is forced to adopt the 
hypothesis of a partial degeneration of the character 
of JesuB, as the exigeant claims of His own asserted 
Messiahahip forced Him to vindicate them to the 
world. Had He died after the Sermon on the 
Mount, or the declaration of that "oiily absolute 
religion " by the well of Samaria, " God is a spirit, 
and they that worship him must worship him in 
spirit aud in truth," then "there would not have 
been in His life any page to grieve us ; but greater 
in the eyes of God, He would have been ignored by 
man. He would have been lost in the crowd of 
great unknown spirits, the greatest of all" Fortu- 
nately for us, says M. Kenan, it was not so. Jesus 
did not come " stainless out of the struggle of life," 
or He would have been unable to influence life. 
" Au fond the Ideal is always a Utopia." "Every 
idea loses something of its purity from the moment 
it aspires to realise itself." It was the instinct of 
genius for acting upon the world that led Jesus into 
the Messianic groove of thought It was that, says 
M. Itenan, that soiled His purity, though without it 
He could never have founded a lasting Church. If 
He had any original defect it was a want of that 
which we moderns call absolute sincerity with our- 
selves — a virtue almost unknown to the ancient 
world, scarcely possible to its half- developed con- 
sciousness, and its wholly undeveloped science. 
Modem veracity, M. Eenan thinks, is half a product 
of exact science, which has given to faithfiihiess in 
details a new importance. If, therefore, M. Renan 
denies this to Jesus in its highest degree, he depre~ 
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catea tlie notion that he is denying to Him what the 
same denial would mean in modem times, and in 
the west of Europe. "Sincerity with oneself," aays 
M. Eenan, " has not much meaning with Orient^s, 
little habituated us they are to the delicate diatino- 
tions of the critical spirit Good faith and impoature 
are words which, to our rigid conscience, are as irre- 
concilahle as logical opposites. In the East there 
are, in passing from the one to the other, a thousand 
shades of evasion and indirectness. All great thin^ 
spring from the people, but one cannot guide the 
people except by concessions to their ideas. . . . 
The philosopher who, knowing this, isolates himself, 
and entrenches himself in his nobility, is worthy of 
high praise. But he who takes humanity with its 
illusions, and seeks to act upon it and with it, could 
not be blamed. Ctesar knew very well that he was 
not the son of Venus, France would not be what 
she is if men had not believed for a thousand years 
in the holy vial of Rheims, It is easy for us, im- 
potent as we are, to call this Falsehood, and, glory- 
ing in our timid honesty, to treat with disdain the 
heroes who have accepted, under other conditions, 
the struggle of life. When we have done with our 
scruples what they did with their falsehoods, we 
shall have won the right to he hard on them." 

Accordingly, M. Renan, trjdng to conceive the 
truth of the hfe of Jesus from a rationalising point of 
view, sees even in His first years, " innocent artifices," 
such as the attempting to persuade Nathanael into 
the belief that Jesus had a certain supernatural know- 
ledge of his thoughts under the fig-tree; and believes 
that the Messianic claim which He set up in perfect 
good faith, and held earnestly to the last, led Him 
deeper towards the close of His career into thatOriental 
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finesse for a good end, which M. Eenan deems so little 
blamabla He believes that throughout, Jesus, Him- 
self believing in His own miracles of healing, was 
still uncomfortable as to the extent and amplitude of 
His powers, that in consequence of this feeling, as well 
as of the growing fascination of His spiritual and 
Messianic ideas. He felt and frequently betrayed that 
impatience of the appetite for miracle which occasion- 
ally escaped Him, and that, in short, He rather under- 
went {subissait) the miracles which the people and His 
disciples demanded of Him, than worked them, or, 
still leas, courted the opportunity of working them. 
Bat this demand upon Him grew as His claims to the 
Messiafiship spread. And hence M. Kenan seeks to 
explain the great miracle of the resurrection of 
Lazarus in a fashion wholly unworthy of his own 
purely naturalistic conception of Christ — in a fashion 
which is, indeed, the great literary blot on his book. 
He inclines to believe that a fictitious resurrection was 
got up as a " pious fraud " at Bethany by the family 
of Lazarus, and that their Master, after weeping 
genuinely for the supposed death of His friend, on 
Lazarus's return from the tomb permitted the reputa- 
tion of his miraculous recall to life to be attributed to 
Him without denial. The friends of Jesus would neTsr 
have hesitated, he thinks, to force thus the hand of 
their Master. " Faith knows no law but the interest 
of that which it believes to be true. If this proof were 
not solid, how many were ! Intimately persuaded 
that Jesus was a worker of wonders, Lazarus and his 
two sisters might have helped one of His miracles into 
execution, as bo many pious men, convinced of lie 
truth of their religion, have sought to triumph over 
the obstinacy of men, by expedients of which they 
well knew the feebleness. ... As for Jesus, He was , 
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able to master the groediuess of the crowd and of His 
own disciples for the marvelloiia. Death, besides, was 
about in a few days to give Him hack His divine 
liberty, and to rescue Him from the fatal necessities of 
a part which became each day more exigeant, more 
difficult to sustain." 

Thus has the " innocent artifice," which began by 
playing its moral legerdemain with Nathanael's con- 
science, developed into a toleration of a " pious fraud " 
far grosser than even Pliarisaic consciences were wont 
to tolerate ! The woe wliich Christ had so lately 
denounced on " the scribes and Pharisees, hypocrites, 
like unto whited sepulchres, which appear beautiful 
outwardly, but within are full of dead men's bones 
and of all uncleanness," would surely, according to 
this great iit«rary no less than spiritual blunder, have 
recoiled on the head of M. Eeuan's "Jesus." Such a 
conspirator as this cannot be identified even with M. 
Eenan's great but rapidly degenerating hero. It is 
the only thread of thought in the book which I feel 
inclined to call not only unworthy, but impious. 

Moreover, the necessity of his false Messianic 
position led our Lord, in ML Eenan's view, not only 
into duplicity but fanaticism. I will conclude the 
merely expository part of my review with a very re- 
markable passage, in which lie strives to delineate the 
growing fever which burned up the soul of his imagi- 
nary hero as the exigencies of His position grew 
more and more urgent : — 

" We easily nnderataiid that for Jeana, at the period 
at which we have now arrived, all that waa not the 
kingdom of God had absolutely jieappeared. He was, if 
one may say bo, entirely beyond the limits of nature 
(totalement hors de la nature) — family, friendship, country, 
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bad DO longer an; meamn}; for Hiin. Without doubt He 
had from this time maile the Bacrific« of Hie life. Some- 
times one ia tempted to think that seeing in TTih own 
death a means of founding His kingdom. He deliberately 
conceives the purpose of making His foes kill Him.i At 
other times, though such a thought was not till much later 
elevated into a dogma, death presents iteeU to Him as a 
sacrifice destined to appease His Father and to save men.' 
A strange taste for persecution and tortures penetrated 
TTim (Luke vi 22, and following). His own blood ap- 
pealed to TTim like the water of a second baptism with 
which He had yet t« be baptized, and He seemed seised 
with a strange haste to anticipate this baptism, which 
alone could quench Hia thirst The grandeur of His views 
on the future was at moments surprising. He did not 
conceal from Himself the fearful storm which He was to 
raise in the world. 'You believe, perhaps,' He said, with 
holduees and beauty, 'that I came to bring peace on 
earth ; I did not come to bring peace but to throw down 
a sword. In one house of Ave persons, three shall be 
against two, and two against three. 1 came to bring 
division between the son and the father, between the 
daughter and the mother, between the daughter-in-law and 
the mother-in-law. In future, a man's foes shall be those 
of his own household,' ' I came to bring tire on earth, 
and BO much the better if it be already burning,' ' They 
will deliver you from the synagi^ues, and the hour will 
come when, in killing you, they wUl think to render God 
service. If the world hates yon, know that it hated Me 
before you. Remember the word I have said unto you, 
the servant is not greater than his Lord. If they have 
persecuted Me, they will persecute you also.' Carried 
away by this frightftil excess of enthusiasm, compelled by 
the necessities of a preaching more and more esalted, 
Jesus was no longer free. He belonged to His part, and 
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a Eiinae to liumnnity. Bometimea one would Bay that 
i reaaoii was diaturbeJ. He had Bomething like agonies 
and iiitJirior agiUtions.' Tlie great vision of the king- 
dom of Ood glanoing without cessation before His eyes, 
turaed Eiin giddy (lid donnait le vertige). Hia disciples 
at moments believed Kim insane.^ His enemies declared 
Him possessed.^ Hia temperament, full of paaaion, carried 
Him every instant beyond the bounds of human nature. 
His work being one not of reason, and playing (le joiiant) 
with all the classificationa of the human spirit, what it 
demanded moat imperiously was 'faith.' Thia word waa 
that which was ofteneat repeated in the little church. It 
is the word of all popular movemeuts. It is evident that 
none of these movements would succeed if it were necessary 
that their leader should gain all his disciples, one after the 
other, by good proofs logically deduced. Befleotion leads 
only to doubt, and if the authors of the French Revolution, 
for example, had had to be preliminarily convinced by 
adequately long meditation, they would have all arrived at 
old age without doing anything. Jesus, in the aame way, 
looked leas to inspiring regular conviction than to carrying 
away Hia hearers. Urgent, imperative. He suffered no 
opposition. One nuist be converted ; He is waiting, Hia 
natural sweetness seems to have deserted Him ; He was 
sometimes rough and bkarre.* His disciples at timea did 
not understand Him, and felt before Him a sort of senti- 
ment of fear.^ Sometimea His displeasure against all 
opposition carried Him away into acts inexplicable and 
even absurd,^ It was not that His virtue was declining, 
but His struggle in the name of the ideal against reality 
became insuppoi-table. He bruised Himself, and recoiled 
from contact with the earth. Obstacles irritated Him. 

' John lii, 27. ' Mark iii. 21, and following. 

' John vii. 20 ; viii. 48 ; x. 20. 

* Matthew xvii. 16 ; Mark iii. 5 ; ii. 19; Lukeviii. 45; ix. 41. 

» Mark iv. 40 ; v. 16 ; ii. 31 ; x. 32. 

' Mark xi. 12, 14, 20, etc. 
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His notion of the Son of God became troubled and ex- 
^geiated. The fatal law which eondcinnB the idea 
decay &-om the moment that it neeks to convert men took 
effect in His case. Men, in touching Him, lowered "Him to 
their level. The tone which He had tateo could not he sus- 
tained beyond a few months ; it was time foi death to come 
and unloose the knot of a situation of the estremeet tension, 
l«lieve Him from the impo^ibilitiea of a path without isBue, 
and, by delivering Him from a trial too prolonged, intro- 
dna; Him, for the future siuleas, into Hia heavenly peace," 

Such is, I think, a fair, at all events a perfectly 
candid account of a book, which I believe to contaiB 
the moat genuine attempt to explain our Lord's life, if 
I may reasonably use such an expreBsion, from below, 
that I have ever met with. Wholly and painfully at 
issue with its principle, I sincerely believe that the 
book has done good. It is too impassioned in tone 
to attract mere sceptical levity. And for thinkers of 
any other kind, whether holding to the Incarnation 
or not, it has put for the first time the full issue, in a 
practical form, before their — ^I will not say imagina- 
tions, but rather before Iheiiiselves. If M. Kenan's 
striking picture has not called up within them a 
figure far more striking, and yet also far more real, — 
if their hearts have not so far biimed within them 
even at the traits which M, Eenan occasionally brings 
out 80 vividly as to shrivel up to dust much of his 
appended literary theory, — if even through this keen 
but warped interpretation, " the thoughts of many 
hearts " have not been so far revealed as to awaken 
other and deeper thoughts, which M. Eonan either 
ignores or rejects,— -I must have read this book under 
the shadow of some great Olusion. I have never 
read a professedly sceptical book that tended more 
powerfully to strengthen the faith which it stru^lea 
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to supplant. In trying to diapel the darkneas cast 
by mere negative criticism, and to throw the light of 
the new theory more fully on the image of Christ, 
M. Eenan seems to me to have constantly and in- 
voluntarily used expressions which snatch us away 
altogether out of the ostensible plane of hia own 
thought. You shift your point of view uneasily to 
catch his meaning, and re-examine the citations by 
which he supports it. Then suddenly his words take 
a new effect on the mind, and instead of justifying a 
forced criticism from below, they luiseal your sight 
to a fresh illumination from above. 

The one great difficulty, it will have been seen, 
which M. Renan evidently feels most keenly, is the 
reconciliation of something large, sunny, and some- 
times almost placid, in the character of Jesus, with 
the vehemence, the force of passion, the overbearing 
self-sacrifice of tone which he discerns in other pas- 
sages of Christ's life, and which seem to his keen eye 
to put Christ almost altogether " out of the plane of 
Nature," and present Him as living for the Ideal, 
every human tie sundered or despised, in bitter con- 
flict with reality. The bright vision of the kingdom 
of God seems at times, says M. Eenan, to turn the 
brain of Jesus giddy, and bum too fiercely and 
exhaustingly into the tender sympathies of His 
humanity ; at other times the " vague poetry " of HJb 
tenderness for women, the delicate sense of moral 
nuances amid the bleak forms and desolate grandeur 
of the Semitic thought, the sweet elasticity of TTiii 
filial faith, that could bear all things except hypo- 
crisy, the patient tolerance of His bearing towards tha 
civil power, the sunny freedom of His love for nature, 
strike M. Renan with equal surprise, as the charac- 
teristics rather of a wise poet than a burning prophet. 
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The two do seem inconsistent, and the scientific 
artifice by which M. Kenan has reconciled them is 
scarcely worthy a moment's considoration. As we 
have seen, he gets over the difficulty by pushing 
back the gentle characteristics into the earlier period 
of the life of Jesua, and postponing the more passion- 
ate to the later. On examining his references, 
however, one may see that there is not the remotest 
biographical ground for this device. Many of the 
more commanding and scathing words attributed to 
TTim belong, if there be any reliable dates at all in 
His career, to the earliest period of our Lord's life. 
M, E«nan, with what I believe to be a thoroughly 
true critical insight, holds to the external narrative 
of St. John's gospel, though uafriondly, and, indeed, 
thoroughly unjust, to its report of Christ's disconrsea. 
But) judged by this gospel, the severest and most 
decidedly Elijah-like act of Christ's life. His cleansing 
of the Temple, was immediately consequent on His 
first intercourse with John the ^ptist And looking 
not only to that, but to all the other gospels, I can- 
not doubt that the severest of His conflicts with the 
Pharisees is by no means to be placed in the last 
period of His ministry. Probably, there is no period 
in His life which is so fully penetrated with the. 
divine sunlight of Ilia tenderness as the period im- 
mediately before and during the last parting with 
the twelve. If tradition has any chronological value 
at all, that period, when the box of ointment was 
shed upon Him, when He wept over the doomed 
city, when He warned Peter of His coming fall, 
washed the feet of the disciples, told the daughters 
of JerusaleuL to weep not for Him, though, the cross 
was even then being set up before His eyes, but to 
weep for themselves and for their children, and finally 
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prayed for forgiveneaa on Hia enemies, wafl not a 
period of zeal withering all liuman ties, and pntting 
Him beyond the plane of Nature, but of marvellous 
and surpassing love, such as could not pos§ibIy be 
matched in our accounts of the Galilean period. M. 
Renan's attempt to trace a history of gradual absorp- 
tion into an idea, of a dizzied brain, and enthustasm 
almost drying up the fountains of human charity, 
haa not even the shadow of a foundation. If there 
be a period still traceable in our imperfect records, 
of a more prophetic force of denunciation than any 
other, it is an eaTly period, before the end closed in, 
and there still seemed to glimmer some hope that 
the Pharisaic phalanx might be pierced. Yet that 
there are these two striking contrasts in Christ's 
character, — the tender beauty and the forked hght- 
ning, — M. Ecnan has tridy discerned ; may not 
Christ's own constantly repeated account of their 
origin be the true one, "Whatsoever I speak, there- 
fore, even as the Father saith unto me, so I speak"! 
The divine charity and the divine wrath are only 
rays broien in two by the imperfections of man. In 
the Son of God, whose mind moves in perfect 
harmony with His Father's, they may exist together, 
though they shine separately for us. 

The same voice which is heard throughout the 
Old Testament, a voice awful with reproach, re- 
mindii^ the Jewish people that God had chosen 
them, not they Him, that He had purged their vision 
that they might discern Him, that He had sanctified 
them by patient discipline, " line upon line and pre- 
cept upon precept, "^ — -this same voice is heard also 
through the gospels. " Thou Israel art my servant, 
whom I have chosen, whom I have taken from the 
ends of the earth, and said unto thee. Thou art my 
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servant, I have chosen thee, and not cast thee away. 
Fear thou not, for I am with thee ; bo not dismayed, 
for I am thy God." "Ah, ainfui nation, a people 
laden with iniquity ; tiiey have forsaken the Lord, 
they have provoked the Holy One of Israel to anger, 
they have gone away backward." Snch is the con- 
stant refrain of the Old Testament ; and the voice of 
the gospels ia its human counterpart ; " Ye have not 
chosen mo, but 1 have chosen yon." " Be of good 
cheer : it is I ; be not afraid." " faithless and 
perverse generation, how long shall I be with yon 1 
how long shall I suffer you ! " The tenderness may 
be greater in the New Testament — for the deep 
sense of human brotherhood is there, which but 
barely tinges now and then the greatest and maturest 
of the prophetic visions of the Old — but the Christ 
of the gosiJela is, even when gentlest and most 
fraternal, a softeucd and reflected image of tbe 
Hebrew Jehovah — the fierce stm of the desert 
mirrored in the Galilean lake. "Tlie Lord found 
Israel," says the song of Moses, "in a desert land, 
and in the waste howling wilderness ; ho led him 
about, he instracted him j he kept him as the apple 
of his eye. As an eagle stirreth up her nest, flut- 
tereth over her young, spreadeth abroad her wings, 
taketh them, beareth them on her wings, so the 
Lord alone did lead him." "0 Jerusalem, Jeru- 
salem," says our Lord, "that killest tbe prophets, 
and stonest them which are sent unto thee, how 
often would I have gathered thy children together, 
as a hen gathereth her chickens under hor wings, and 
yo would not ! " 

M. Eenan has delineated with almost equal power 
that aspect of Christ in which He "cometh from 
Edom, with dyed garments from Bozrah, glorious iii 
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apparel, travelling in the greatness of his strength," 
and is said to have "trodden tlie winepress alone," 
and that in which it is said of Him that " in all their 
affliction he was afflicted, and the angel of his 
presence saved them " ; and that " in his love and 
in his pity he redeemed them, and he tare them 
and carried them all the days of old," — only M, 
Eenan has severed the blended raya, and ao disguised 
from lis "the glory of God shining in the face of 
Jesus Christ." Yet I have learned afresh from his 
negative criticisms that the character which looms so 
awfully tlu'ough Jewish history is presented to us 
again in the gospels, though with the new attitude 
of an upward and lilial as well as the downward and 
protecting gaze. For the reaty all the Uneamenta of 
awe and pity, royalty nnd love, everlasting patience 
and fire-sifting judgment, are the same. And M. 
Eenan, while he proves once more the indisputable 
imperfections of the human records, leaves me with 
a far more burning image in my heart of that eternal 
character of which all Jewish history is full to over- 
flowing, than I could have had, had ho not ao 
ably striven to divide by an infinite chasm the " life 
of Jesus " from the life of God. 

Indeed, to those who can believe entirely in the 
reality of the Incarnation, and at the times when 
they can utterly believe it, — to those who can have 
faith in the entrance of the Eternal Son for a season 
into a finite nature and mortal consciousness, — who 
can see that this is something far as the poles 
asunder from that affectation of a human part by 
Omniscience, which psendo- orthodox theology so 
often confounds with it, — for these, all M. Renan'a 
difficulties fade away, while all the gleams of new 
light that his boolc has given, remain. The miif and 
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inexpei'ieuced GalOeun peaaant, speaking of Couita 
with a villager's vague impressions, and looking at 
the world without any sign of insight into the scien- 
tific discoveries of ages yet to come, foreseeing with 
rapture the divine kingdom and divine judgments, 
but only through the semi-transparent light of those 
" times and Eeoaons which the Father hath kept in 
his own power," — showing forth adequately His 
divine personality and origin only in the fulness 
and perfection of His communion with His Father's 
will, but unfolding that wUl to man through the 
limited forms and imperfect conceptions of His age 
mid nation, — working miracles, as He spoke, not at 
His own will, but at the will of Him who sent Him; 
in short, continuing under the conditions of shorts 
sighted humanity the spiritual life He had lived in 
the plenitude of His heavenly being, and so linking 
together eternity with time, the divine purposes 
behind the laws of nature, with their steady and 
seemingly inexorable course, — this figure, surely, is 
far more true, as well as far more noble, than M. 
Kenan's composite Jesua, 

Nay, more, this mystery seems to me in no way 
harder, in many ways far easier to lay hold of, than 
M. Kenan's Alwolute Spirit, who inspires man with 
ideas which necessarily degenerate in practice, who 
can breathe into man true thoughts, but cannot 
t«ach him to act true actions. If one could concede 
that a belief in rfveaUng miracles is justifiable only 
by such external evidence as would be required for 
mere inan'els, — if one could grant, too, that Christ's 
avowed spiritual certainty of the unique and imma- 
nent character of His relation to the Father was 
necessarily a ^atiod belief, — then M. Kenan's doubts 
luid his impulntions of innocent artifice and Oriental 
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unscrupulousness might be excused; while his 
gleams of insight would remain monuments of gener- 
ous credulity. I could grant neither premiss ; but 
we ought to thank this spiritual sceptic for new 
glimpses into the power of a faith which he regards 
with pity ; and for a deeper apprehension of that 
purity which he considers safe from pollution only 
while it remains unmanifested, — while it is cloistered 
in the solitude of a fruitless ideal world. 
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" Je persiste done " — says M. Eeoan, in concluding hia i 
estimate of the apostlo of the Gentiles — " je persiste I 
done k trouver que dans la creation du Christianiama I 
la part de St. Paul doit Stre faite bien inf^rieure k f 
eelle de J^sus"— a "persistence" which surely, on I 
any view whatever of Christianity, hardly requires I 
greater courage than that of the astronomer who il 
should say, " I persist, then, that in the constitution of 1 
our systera, the part of the planet Jupiter ought to " 
be accounted very inferior to that of the aun," But 
what a little surprises me, and has, I think, surprised 
a good many of M. Kenan's readers, is to find them- 
aetvea compelled to "persist" that in the brilliant 
French critic's history of the sources of Christianity, 
the volume on St. Paul is very inferior to the volume 
on Christ, I had anticipated that the man who 
could come so near to painting a divine intensity of , 
hght, even while strenuously interpolating those dark 
lines in its apectnira which are admitted to be charac- 
teristic of human weakness and sin, would have given 
a portrait of St. Paid such as almost every one would ' 
have admired and recognised aa absolutely faithful, 
however much they might have differed as to the 
tnith or fallaciousness of St. Paul's beliefs and hopes. 
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Bat it would seem that M. Renan's interest in 
the problem of Chrisrianity fades rather rapidly 
as he recedes from the central figure of the faith. 
He strained every nerve to explain to ua how he 
accounted, on rationalistic principles, for the one great 
light which has so gone out to the ends of the earth 
that hardly anything in human history is hid from 
the heat thereof ; but when he cornea to account for 
those who were not that light, but only bore witness 
to that light, liis interest declines visibly, and the 
great superior planet with its eatellites painted in the 
present treatise, are lit up by his imagination not only 
far more fiuntly in themselves, but far more faintly 
even in proportion to their relative magnitude and 
biightnesa in Christian history, than was the central 
auti itself. I do not think M. Eenan has approached 
the power of his first essay. I doubt if St. Paul will 
be at all more visible to any of M. Renan'a readers 
when they close the volume than lie was when they 
opened it. There is scarcely an attempt to realise St. 
Paul's state of mind in relation to Christianity /rom 
mithin. The dualism of efl'ect between M. Renan's 
sketch and his occasional extracts from the letters of 
St, Paul is quite painful. Even St. Paul's character 
itself seems to me not unfrequontly fundamentally 
misunderstood — as when "jealousy" is described as 
its basis, in reference, of course, to St. Paul's intense 
anxiety to be recognised as an apostle of equal 
authority with the twelve. The mggedness of his 
hero fills M. Renan with a sort of disgust. He harps 
on the impassable chasm between St. Paul's crabbed 
tlieories of justification and the gracious parables of 
the gospel. He relates, too, almost with contempt, 
St. Paul's celebrated effort — a very clumsy effort he 
evidently regards it — to christianise Athens, inti- 
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mating very explicitly that if St Paul had the advan- 
tage in some respects, the Athenian sceptics who 
heard him had much the advantage in others hardly \ 
less important. 

On the whole, what I have gained from this 
volume is, almost exclusively, picturesque detail, 
some acute textual commentary, and a much dia- 
tincter conception of the numerical poverty of the 
Churches which rewarded the Apostle's personal 
exertions over that vast field of labour, St. Paul 
himself seems to me hardly so intelligible a character 
on laying down the essay as he seemed when I first 
took it up ; for while M. Renan has a genuine tender- 
ness for St. Peter, and a picturesque sentiment for 1 
Mary Magdalene, his conception of the " ugly little ' 
Jew," whose spirit was stirred within him when he 
mistook, as M Eenan thinks, the exquisite art of 
Athens for the idolatry so abhorrent to his Hebrew 
foretatliei-s, is, on tlie whole, unfriendly, wavering, 
and often fanciful Even where M. Kenan's insight 
is truest, he does not reconcile his own descriptive 
touches, but leaves them in their apparently bald j 
contrast without a word. | 

He calls St. Paul, with some justice, at once the I 
true ancestor of Protestantism and the most perfect I 
" director of consciences " who ever belonged to the f 
Christian Church, but he does nothing towards indi- 
cating the characteristic which fitted him alike for i 
these seemingly opposite functions. He ascribes 
St Paul the ambition, the jealous love of influence 
over men, and the capacity to exert it, of a greab 
practical ot^aniser who cannot help contracting a 
certain amount of stain fi'om the world lie impresses, 
— who has, indeed, so true an insight into what is 
politic and expedient, that he often sacrifices to it 
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the finer aoniplos of virtue; ami rn)W iiml tlioti M, 
lien.tn even uses worcia of St. I'liiil wliioh liiiKlit 
almost apply to a diplomatJBt like Tikltuyt'iLriil, Anil 
yet he charges St. Paul (far more jiltiiiniljly) wllli u 
"irenzied " attachmeat to partiuulai* doy;iii((tiu ihoxt'ii, 
a paseioD for trati accidental paradox, and " ooiitatiipt 
for reason," which are certainly no characteristioa o( 
the diplomatic intellect; and here, again, liH liiakeH 
no effort to reconcile these opposite chai-ituteriatio* in 
his delineation. He freely and gratuitonsly iniputua to 
St. Paul little personal unveracities in the oaiiae of 
religion, such as the assertion that he went Up " by 
revelation " to Jerusalem, and that he had received 
" of the Lord " the words of consecration in the 
Communion Service, when the Apostle must have 
known, hints M. Eenan, that no revelation had been 
given him in either case ; yet he equally gratuitously 
attributes to the Apostle a superstitious belief in hia 
own (fancied) power to pass sentence of death on the 
incestuous member of the Church at Corinth, ie. to 
pledge God to execute the sentence which he had, 
according to our author, passed. Again, M. Eenan 
expresses his distaste tor St. Paul's ostentatious 
display of indifference to women, and of his indisposi- 
tion to man'iage ; yet he hints his suspicion that the 
Apostle may have been mairied to Lydia of Philippi 
(on the strength of the expression " true yokefellow," 
crv^vyt -yir^M, addressed we know not to whom in the 
Epistle to the PhUippians), and this though St. Paul 
did not, it is admitted, take a wife with him on his 
jouraeys, and speaks of himself, clearly enough once, 
as nnmai-ried. In a word, M, Eenan's estimate of 
St. Paul seems to me almost purposely fanciful, and, 
in respect to the very highest side of the Apostle's 
mind, iinfiniBhed in outline and confused in colour. 
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Moat of all do I feel tbe want of any attempt to har- 
monise the Apostle's theology, as shown in hia letters, 
with the great French sceptic's view of his character 
— that of a fiery missionary and propagandist, whose 
main impulEe is to build up a groat institution, to 
sueeeed. The detached essays in Dr. Jowett's " Thes- 
saloniana, Galatians, and Eomans," seem to me to 
have an immeasurably higher value in this respact 
than this book of M. Eenau's, where wliat he calls 
the " transcendental," and what I sliould call the mystic 
and theological side of St. Paul's nature, is simply 
regretted and pooh-poohed. Is it quite impossible to 
form aome image of St. Paul more distinct in itself, and 
more in harmony both with his correspondence am]' 
his missionary achievements, than is here given us i 

It seems to me a matter of some significance that' 
St. Paul's first appearance in the history of Chrisla7 
anity is a furetaste of his whole character and worh^ 
in tliat sense at least in which contrariesj or even 
contradictorioB, in human character are so often 
foretastes of each other. He appears, first, nofe 
simply as inquisitor and persecutor, nor even as as 
inquisitor and persecutor of Christians, but as speci- 
ally directing his inquisitorial persecution against th» 
Greek or Gentile extension of the Christian Chur^ 
as represented by Stephen. The special charge 
against Stephen — the charge, doubtless, which kindled. 
St. Paul's highest indignation against him — was thQ' 
"blasphemy against the law and the Temple" in? 
volved in saying that Jesus of Nazareth shonldlj 
"destroy this place, and change the customs whi 
Mosea hath delivered us." This suggests to me, 
its connection with the whole tenor of St Paul's su 
sequent writings, that the great problem which ha4' 
haunted him since his youth had been the true rel»- 
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l&>ii of the national Hebrew fiiitli and expectations to 
that great world, thoroughly saturated with Greek 
ideas and Soman inatitutiona, in which at Tarsus, 
and everywhere except Jerusalem, he must have 
found himself. St. Paul's was not an intellect to be 
startled at a paradox, however strange. On the con- 
trary, aa M. Kenan himself somewhat contemptuously 
indicates, though he seems to me to miss tiie enor- 
mous importance of the thonght in reference to St. 
Paul's writings, to St. Paul faith was of the essence 
of paradox. But even while St. Paul clung with 
characteristic vehemence to the paradox involved in 
the prediction that the narrow Jewish ceremonial, 
with all its paraphernalia of legal technicality, both 
in matters of ritual and matters of morality, was one 
day to be accepted and conformed to by the whole 
world, — by the keen Greeks, whose ironic incredulity 
he felt to his very soul, and by the stolid Eomaua, 
whose utter indifference to all these local superstitions 
galled him perhaps even more powerfully, — the mag- 
nitude of the paradox itself must have grown ever 
more imposing. Doubtless he early perceived tbat 
his own religions chiefs — the high priest, for instance, 
from whom he received letters of recommendation to 
the orthodox Jews in Damascus — really looked upon 
him coldly as a hot-headed, " dangerous " young man, 
for whom, indeed, it was essential to find inqtdsitorial 
work, since he asked for it, but for whom they were 
glad to find that work at a safe distance, like Damas- 
cus, instead of permitting him to get the hierarchy 
at Jerusalem into trouble with the Roman Govern- 
ment. St Paul, while he realised most intensely the 
enormous practical paradox involved in any fulfilment 
of prophetic anticipations such as the orthodox Jews 
looked for, must have very quickly caught the impres- 
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sion that hie own hierarchy did not tnily realise what 
they taught ; no doubt^ indeed, they were as much 
disposed to get rid of excitable young persons who 
wanted to caiTy out logically the principle of their 
own teachings, as our Church in the last century was 
disposed to get rid of Wesley and Whitefield. Prob- 
ably the ruling Pharisees — St. Paul's own master 
Gamaliel, for instance^thought him feverish and un- 
safe, and would in secret have preferred going on 
quietly in the old way, even though the hopes they 
professed to cherish should seem growing ever more 
distant and fanciful. 

It was in this state of mind, doubtless, while 
brooding, just as he still did after he became a Chris- 
tian, over his favourite Hebrew truth, that the weak 
things of the world and the base things of the world, 
and the things which are despised, are chosen by 
God to bring to naught the mighty and strong ao^' 
wise things of the world, that the great revolntioOi 
in St. Paul's heart began. Eealising even more " 
tensely than usual how weak and base in the eyea 
the world was the very fanaticism by which he him<^ 
self was actuated — a fanaticism marvelled at as grow ' 
superstition by all the clever men of his acquaintance 
in Greek circles, disapproved as restless and anarchic&l. 
by the Romans, distrusted as over-zealous by th» 
prudent Pharisees of Jerusalem — his mind must haVS 
begun to ask itself: 'Is not this doctrine of a cmd* 
fied Messiah precisely one of that class of offences 
and stumbling-blocks which, because they involve thfl 
greatest abnegations of human pride and dignity, are 
chosen by God to confound the things which are 
mighty and strong in human wisdoml' If he hinn' 
self were pursuing a line which even prudent Jei 
thoDght folly- — a line of over-zeal, of believing 
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much, of interprating the law too litenilly in using 
force to extirpate a heresy humiliating to Jewish 
pride — what w^e those doing who were the willing 
victims oi this persecution, and that, too, on behalf of 
such a paradox as the assertion that the Messiah had 
been put to death and ignominiously crucified before 
returning to earth to reign ? The uplifted face of 
the dying Stephen, with his prayer, " Lay not this sin 
to their charge," would recur to him as a. type of those 
"weak things of the world" which are destined to 
confound the mighty ; and yet at the same time 
his acute intellect would discern at once that there 
was something in this new heresy which, as it 
had actually won over Greeks like Stephen, might 
promise a reign far more universal than any faith 
could hope for of which the Hebrew temple was 
the only centre, and the Hebrew ritual the sole 
condition. 

It was, I imagine, in this doubting, unsettled 
attitude of mind, oppressed on the one hand with the 
feeling that his own party, the Pharisees, were proud, 
stiff, and formal, and quite indisposed to favour any 
line of action based on a childlike trust in God's 
promises against the long array of overwhelming 
plausibilities and probabilities produced on the other 
side, and oppressed, on the other hand, with the con- 
viction that, even if Pharisaism renewed its youth, 
and became iiery, zealous, earnest, it would yet be 
simply hopeless to try to subjugate to it the search- 
ing Greek intellect and the imperialist Roman con- 
tempt for provincialism, — that St. Paul, half catching 
at a new and very powerful means for widening his 
faith, half welcoming a new element in it of divine 
humiliation for the Jewish excluaiveness, of which he 
was so painfully sensible, was suddenly converted on 
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the way to Damascus by the vision of our Lord. 
Certain it ia that in every veraion of that viBton, both 
that ia the Galatiaos aad all the three versions in the 
Acts, the prominent feature is the same, and ia not the 
feature we should d. priori expect to mark the con- 
a strict Pharisee — namely, that he ts the 
chosen instrument to preach " to tite Gentiles." 

It Heems to me, therefore, quite clear that St. 
Paul's mind must have been profoundly preoccupied 
long before his conversion with the paradox involved 
in supposing that his own strict Judaism could ever 
take forcible hold on the great Gentile world, and 
that, in compelling himself to cling close to his faith^ 
despite the paradox, he naturally began testing h^ | 

a confidence in it by agitating fiercely against anj;)! 
heresy which seemed to relax the chains of Judaisu 
and concede something to the heathen. In the he^ 
of this crusade, it must have flashed upon him n 
than once that there might be a still diviner paradoS 
implied in the humiliation of the proud, stiff, Jewirf 
orthodoxy, than even in the subjugation of the kem^ 
free Greek intellect or the haughty Koman imperirf*J 
ism ; so that when his conversion came, 
instinctively groping after a double conviction ; (U 
that the hard Jewish legalism was not divine, wm 
wt*i one of those weak things of the world destineif 
to confound the things which were mighty, but rath ' 
t the typically proud things of the world da) 
tined to be confounded ; and (2) that whatever ^ 
destined to supersede it must have far lai^er afHnitjej 
for the Gentile world than strict Judaism could eve 
have had. 

Admit this profoundly Hebrew basis and startin 
point for St Paul's theology — that man and I 
systems are nothing; that Ood and His grace s 
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ything ; that either a man or a Church that 
J begms to rely on intrinsic merits ia losing divine help ; 
that the Cross is the type of what ia divineat, because 
'a the type at once of what ia weakest and moat 
conscious of weakness, and of what can shine there- 
fore only hy borrowing glory of God, — and I seem. 
to gain a kiod of insight into the secret of St Paul's 
eloquence and persuasiveness from which M. Eenan, 
in his contemptuous and hasty notice of the Apostle's . 
unfortunate liking for the " transcendental absurd," 
has necessarily been debarred. Who that has studied 
St. Paul at all has not noticed that bold, soaring, 
and — I might almost say by an audacious anachron- 
ism, if it did not give so false a conception of its 
intellectual motive — Hegelian dialectic, with which he 
rises from the forms of our finite and earthly thought 
to the infinite and the spiritual life embodied in 
them t " Who then ia Paul and who is ApoUos, but 
ministers by whom ye believed, even as the Lord 
gave to every man 1 I have planted, Apollos watered, 
but God gave the increase. So that neither he that 
planted is anything, neither he that watereth, but 
God that giveth the increase. . . . Therefore, let no 
man glory in men. For all things an yours y whether 
Paul, or AimUos, or Cephas, or the world, or life, or 
death, or things present, or things to come ; ail are 
yours, and ye are Christ's, and Christ is God's." 
What ease and swiftness, and power of wing in this 
indignant upward flight from the petty conflicts of 
the Corinthian Church ; an upward flight which does 
not cease till the poor subjects of contention, though 
he himself was one of them, seem lost like grains of 
sand beneath the bending sky ! 

M. Kenan makes an exception to his general dia- 
taate for St. Paul's religious writiuga in favour of the 
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famons chapter on charity. But though St. Paul's 
rapid and, as it were, spiral upward flight ia never 
seen to higher perfection than in this cumulatire 
deBcriptiou of the attributes of divine love, which at 
eveiy stroke seems to rise into a. more triumphant 
and beatific vision, yet what I may fairly call its 
method is common to all the higher passages of St. 
Paul's reasonings and exhortations, which habitually 
. aim at dissolving away the "beggariy elements" in 
morality and religion, and making us see that it ig 
only participation in the divine nature which gives 
any meaning at all to human virtue. If it be not the 
"transcendental-absurd" to say "Charity never faileth: 
whether there be prophecies, they shail fail ; whether 
there be tongues, they shall cease ; whether there be 
knowledge, it shall vanish away ; for we know in 
part, and we prophesy in part, but when that which 
is perfect is come, that which is in part shall be don& 
away" ; if thM be not absurd, even though it be tranp: 
scendental, how is it more so to reason that " God,- 
who commanded the light to shine out of darkneas, 
hath shined in our hearts to give the light of the 
knowledge of the glory of God in the face of Jesus- 
Christ; but we have this treasure in earthen vessel^' 
that the excellency of the power may be of God, and'. 
not of us: we are troubled on everj' side, yet not. 
disturbed ; perplexed, but not in despair ; persecuted^- ■ 
but not forsaken; cast down, but not destroyed j' 
always bearing about in the body the dying of o\ 
Lord Jesus Christ, that the life also of Jesus migl 
be made manifest in oiu- body"1 In both passag 
alike, as in all illustrative of St Paul's peculiar am 
characteristic persuasiveness, the very essence of tl 
principle which M. Kenan calls "the transcendent 
absurd" is at tiie heart of the apostle's thought 
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simply because it was at the very root of his own 
life — I mean the conviction that it is the only tme 
glory of man to renotmce glory for man and seek 
the glory of heaven; to dissolve or widen his own 
eelfish and limited love in the overflowing charity of 
God ; to be thankful for the poverty of the earthen 
vessels which force him to turn to that divine fount- 
ain of grace, from their capacity for containing which, 
and from that alone, they derive their worth. If M. 
Beoaii had had even the slightest sympathy with the 
very moving principle of St. Paul's life, he could not 
have desigaated as the " transcendental-absurd " that 
which really was the life of both conscience and 
intellect alike, and which made St. Paul what he 

For observe that St Paul's door of escape out of 
the Jewish narrowness and exclusivenesB was pre- 
cisely by this outlet,— his distrust of all human self- 
aufficienoy as such, his "transcendental" mei^ing of 
all human powers and genius in Christ. His objec- 
tion to the circumcision was not a refined dislike for 
a barbarous custom and tradition, but consisted in 
this, that it gave the Jew something to reckon upon, 
and to trust to apart from God — something by which 
to exalt himself above the Gentiles. Again, his 
craving for some closer bond with the Gentile world, 
for some affinity with the keen philosophical intellect 
of the Greek, and the stately juriapnidence of Rome, 
is shown in a hundred passages : in that careful 
study, for instance, of the Greek religious nature 
which made him appreciate so fully the side of 
Theism approaching nearest to Pantlieism, and speak 
to the Athenians of the iiiimriiness of that God who 
gives to all, "life, and breath, and all things . . . 
that they should seek the Lord, if haply they might 
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feel after him and find him, though he be not far 
from any one of ua, for in him we live, and move, 
and have our being, aa certain also of your own [>oeto 
have said, 'for we are also his ofFspring'"; and n<rt i 
leas certainly in that earnest respect for Roman l^ia- ' 
lation which made him inculcate on the Roman 
Church the divine sanction of aU secular government, 
and speak to them of rulers as "ministers of God," 
" not bearing the sword in vain," I see the same 
feeling in the evidently profound yearning of St. Paul 
to see Rome, — a yearning which he avowed in the 
only letter we have of his addressed to a Church he 
liad not seen — the Epistle to the Romans ; and his 1 
evident desire to get nearer to the heart of Roman I 
influence is sufficiently attested in his many evidences I 
of deference to Roman rulers, in his guarded sub- I 
mission even to Felix, one of the very worst of those J 
rulers ; in his still greater courtesy and deference to | 
the "most noble Festus"; in his appeal to 
and in the many indications of pride in his Roman ] 
citizenship recorded by his biographer in the Acta. 

But thougii the proofs of St. Paul's craving for I 
a closer sympathy with the two great Gentile powerg, , 
the intellect of Greece and the governing genius of I 
Rome, are stamped everywhere on his history and f 
writings, he felt no more disposition to value the ] 
national genius of Rome or Greece for its own sake | 
than he did to value for its own sake the national I 
genius of Israel, as embodied in the law of Mose* J 
He feared Gentile powers and traditions less, 
they had never, as far as he knew, been si 
human merits justifying man before God. But ] 
knew no mode of attaining that closer sympathy witlj 
the Greek and Roman, for which he had eviden^ 
been craving long before ho assisted at the martyrdori 
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of Stephen and set out for DamaacuB bent on pushing 
the rigours of Judaism to thotr utmost limit, except 
by levelling all human grounds of pride, and denying 
\ all gifts alike the sUghtest intrinsic value, unless bo 
far as they drew their owners closer to Hira who gave 
them. St. Paul was alwaya reiterating to himself 
that in the divine sight " there is neither Greek nor 
Jew, circumcision nor uncircumcision, barbarian, 
Scythian, bond nor free, but Christ is all and in 
all," He broke down "the wall of partition" be- 
tween the Jew and the Gentile by his assertion that 
"lio flesh could glory in Christ's presence," and it 
was only through that confession that he learned 
to appreciate the gifts which other flesh than the 
chosen people had received at the hands of God. 
His universalism was gained by stripping all peoples 
alike naked, as it were, of any special glory of their 
own, till he learned to look on every national gift as 
a mere temporary loan from above, the design of 
which was to 1311 the possessors with the joy of 
human weakness and conscious indebtedness to God. 
St. Paul's faith was the precise antithesis of our 
modern humanism. He delighted to present humanity 
as a naked, shivering, worthless beggar, scarcely an 
entity at all until it recognised freely its weakness 
and nakedness, after which that very weakness and 
nakedness became its strength and glory, as attesting 
whence it borrowed all that might seem to be of any 
worth in what it had. Christ Himself had taught 
the same before : but He taught it from above, with- 
out that incessant sense of the aupematural division 
between man and God — the flesh and the spirit — 
which St. Paul was ever striving to express, St. 
Paul shrinks, with true Hebrew trembling, from the 
lights even as he welcomes it and plunges in it ; he 
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feels the human kernel rattle, as it were, even in the 
protecting shell of divine grace and love, 

I do not think that withont thoroughly realising 
this, which is the very essence alike of St. Paul's 
theology, of his morality, and of his individual self- 
consciousness, it is possible to appreciate fairly what 
we call his chaTaeler, ie. his social manner, his peculiar 
temper, his political dexterity, his power as a " direc- 
tor of consciences," his pride in maintaining himself, 
his yearning after appreciatiou, his exquisite and 
heartfelt joy in the full recognition of his services by 
the Churches he had served. St. Paul's very essence 
was a pervading sense of personal humiliation, 
dissolving into gratitude to God for a vision of 
marvellous glory. It seems to me that the key to 
his character is his confession to the Corinthians : — 
" Lest I should be exalted above meaanrc through the 
abundance of the revelations, there was given to me 
a thorn iu the flesh, the messenger of Satan to buffet 
me, lest I should ba exalted above measure. For 
this thing I besought the Lord thrice, that it might 
depart from me ; and he said unto me, My grace is 
eufiicient for thee ; for my strength is made perfect in 
weakness : most gladly, therefore, will I rather glory 
in my infirmities, that the power of Christ may rest 
upon me . . . for when I am weak, then am I strong " 
(2 Cor. xii. 7-10). This is another instance of what 
M. Renan would call the " transcendental-absurd " 
in St. Paul ; but if so, it is impossible to understand 
St. Paul liimself in the least without under- 
standing "the transcendental-absurd" too. Shrink- 
ing infirmity and self-contempt, hidden iti a sort of 
aureola of revelations abundant beyond measure — 
that was St. Paul, And he believed, too, that there 
wiis a real law of direct proportion between the 
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darkness at the core and the brightnew of the 
spiritnal eat-eiofie, — that when he wan cowering 
most beneath hU «eu>e of de«))icablc ttiKmiitJeH, tlieii 
the power of Christ rented moHt cooHpicuoujily upon 
him, — that when be wan least disiiatiMSed with him- 
self, then the nultance of heaven begun to pale and 
dwindle round him. Combine a luture and experience 
Buch ax this with a t«ni|>er of unusual fire, and a very 
keen eye for the relative political advantages of the 
various grounds open to him In any contest, and vre 
shall see in St. Paul not so much the " eminent man 
of action" whom M. Renan delineates — for eminent 
men of action are almost always profoundly self- 
confident, without any trace of shrinking and 
infirmity of soul — as a man of passion with a very 
few great gifts for action, gifts almost exclusively 
limited to a profound and delicate genins for win- 
ning the symjiathy of individuals by alternate self- 
abnegatiou and the most eloquent exposition of his 
own desires and hopes. 

St. Paul loves to apjtear as a suitor to even the 
moat humble of his followera,^lovea to supplicate, as 
the most powerful mode of command. Pride he baa, 
but the pride that loves to abase itself in order to 
secure itself. He throws himself, aa it were, at the 
feet of bia disciples in order to win them back ; he 
points to his sufferings, enumerates his labours and 
his griefs, but all in order to melt away their pride 
of resistance, in order to give the most obdurate a 
sufficient excuse and self-justification for expressing 
their sorrow, in order to make tliem feel that they 
are giving, even more than giving up, when they 
relent. He treats every one who acknowledges his 
influence as doing him the greatest of favours. " I 
am ilebior," he says, " both to the Greek and to 
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the barbarian," meaning tha,t he had gained both 
Greeks and barbariana to Christ. Eminent ; 
man of action bo was, but only because ho was ao 
very much greater as a man of passion. It was in 
the generous parade, as it were, of his weakness and 
Bufferings, in his boundless wiUingness to enl 
where ho might have commanded, in the passion with 
whicli he was ready to descant to every one on 
overflow of the divine grace which had rescued him 
from what fae was, that he found his power of action. 
It was not organising power, aa far as I can see, 
strength of will, nor impressivenesa of manner, nor 
any manipulation of the secrets and private jealousiea 
of the various communities he visited, which made 
him a great man of action, but aimply the generous 
passion with which he lavished himself — revelationa, 

as, shame, sufferings, ;hopes, pride, everything- 
for the purpose of claiming or reclaiming any one 
who seemed within hia reach. 

Of course a nature like this, so apt to def 
technical moral rules so long as it kept God in aight, 
so lavish and unhesitating in its use of persontd 
entreaty and in the sacrifice of every personal reserve 
for the same end, could not but have its weak i ' ' 
No doubt St. Paul sometimes condemned himself for 
going too far in the way of (adics. I think hia appeal 
to the inflamed partisan passions of the mob of 
Sadducees and Pharisees at Jerusalem, " I a 
Pharisee and the son of a Pharisee, and for the hope 
of the resurrection of the dead I am called in quw 
this day," caused him some compunction afterwardB; 
at leas^ he declares afterwards to Felix that there 
had been no cause of offence given by him to tlie 
Jews, " except it be for this one voice, that I criedj 
standing among them, Touching the resurrection of' 
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the dead I am called in question by you this day." 
Clearly that was what we should call a feint, and St. 
Paul Itnew it, and was aahamcd of it. But it was of 
the very esaence of his ty[M3 of faith not to be over- 
scrupulous in details bo long as he made liimself of 
no account and made God all in all ; and this led 
him, perhaps more than once, into seizing hold of 
weapons close at hand for making an impression, 
which he could afterwards see were not divine instru- 
ments at all. The same scorn for a legal morality, 
and tendency to make the letter nothing and the 
spirit everytliing, no doubt diminished now and then 
tlie restraint he might otherwise have put upon his 
temper. " God sliall amito thee, thou whited wall ; 
for sitteat thou to judge me after the law, and 
commandest me to be smitten contrary to the law 1 " 
ia the kind of outbreak which, though it was immedi- 
ately withdrawn and ajwlogised for, an equally great 
man of more reticent and regulated moral tempera- 
ment would hardly have indulged in at all. If the 
Epistle to Timothy is spurious, tliere is the skill of a 
true literary forger fai the sentence, " Alexander the 
coppersmith did me much evil ; the Lord reward 
him according to his works." Again, the Apostle 
quarrelled vehemently with Barnabas j and there is 
something positively grim in the Eastern ferocity of 
the wish expressed in the Epistle to the Galatians 
(v. 12} against the false brethren who troubled the 
Church by insisting on the strict Jewish circumcision, 
oijieXov K!tl dTroKoij/ovTai oi dvMrTaTovmf^ I'^s. But 
then the same all but reckless prodigality of nature 
which made St. Paul now and then use a stratagem, 
aud now and then launch a thunderbolt, in the 
fervour of his pleading, is the spring of all his finest 
touches, as when he wishes himself even "accursed 
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from Christ " if it could save his Jewish brethren ; 
when he pathetically desires that Agrippa and all ] 
who heard him might he matle like to him, "exc^. ] 
these honds ";' when he declares that " neiiher death ■] 
nor life" (speaking of life as far more formidable i 
than death) shall be able to separate him " from the j 
love of God which is in Christ Jeans our Lord" 
when he confesses frankly to the Corinthians the ] 
shrinkings, the changes of purpose, the painful ir- 
resolution he felt about his third visit to them, lest 
they should have been excited against him by his 
former letter. St. Paul could hardly have been thus 
lavish of himself, thus eager to expose even his most 
private feelings to tlie light, had he habitually re- ] 
viewed his impulses before giving any of them free 
play. It is truly wonderful, I think, that in the I 
course of controversies so fierce, conducted by a mind I 
of such heat and such marvellously quick sympatbieB, 1 
we have not far more of violence and maniBuvre tlian j 
we have. Had St, Paul been chiefly " a man of ] 
action," as M. Renan thinks, but of the same ardent I 
temperament as he actually betrays, it couid not but 1 
have been that he would have waged a far more 
personal and terrible war. Had he not been what J 
he was — a man of ardent inward life, who, living "it 
weakness, and fear, and much trembling," yet 1 
the gift of using his ardours and his fears alike, i 
means of persuasion to others, — his warmth 
temperament could not but have taken far oftend 
the form of practical interference and personal d^ 
nunciation, and his ready-witted insight the form a 
diplomatic strategy. 

Again, M. Renan will not have it that St. Fa^ 
Wiis a man of the highest virtue or even of a lovalf 
natiu-e. St. Paul himself would probably hall 
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agreed with his critic But for my own part I 
doubt whether there can ever be human virtue 
higher, or human disinterestedness of this imper- 
sonal kind more lovable, than St. Paul's. No doubt 
, what M. Renan calls him, " an ugly littlo 
Jew," painfully conscious when amongst Greeks and 
Komans of his own ineignilicance, and one who felt 
the ties of faith mnch stronger even than the ties 
r friendship. But if it be virtuous habitually to 
" weakness, and fear, and much trembling," 
and not to count life dear, bo that he might but 
" finish his course with joy," and work out the trust 
committed to him, then was St. Paul the most virtu- 
ous of men, surmounting the gixtatest obstacles to 
reach the highest end. And if it be lovable to 
think and feel so ardently for others as is implied in 
such words as the following, for instance, addressed 
to a distant Church,—" Out of much affliction and 
anguish of heart, I wrote unto you with many tears ; 
not that ye should be grieved, but that ye might 
know the love which I have more abundantly unto 
you,"— then St, Paul was assuredly in this sense the 
most lovable of men, 

M. Eenan, however, thinks him insincere, and 
charges him with inventing private "revelations" 
for the sake of insuring submission on the t>i>rt of 
his converts. I cannot conceive a charge more 
grossly improbable. That St, Paul tried to distin- 
guish most scrupulously between his own judgment 
and the inspiration of God, and believed, though 
admitting to himself at times a doubt whether his 
judgment were his own or inspired (see 1 Cor. vii. 
iO), that he could do so, we have the most ample 
evidence. The doubt expressed in the passage I 
refer to shows that St Paul may or rather must have 
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been at times mistaken. Uaubtlees, in announcing 1 
to the Thesaalonians the approaching day of judg- 
ment and end of the world — assumed to be likely 
to happen during his own lifetime— he was pro- 
foundly mistaken in interpreting, as divinely inspired, 
thoughts more or less due to his own limited con- 
ceptions. But I cannot conceive clearer evidence of 
any man's scrupulous sincerity in such matters than 
■we have of St. Paul's. Indeed, in making this 
charge, M. Renan seems to me to go out of his way 
to accuse St. Paul of a sort of sin, of St. Paul's 
absolute incapability of which he has given us the 
most ample evidence. That he could manceuvre in 
the heat of a moment of excitement (and afterwardi i 
repent it) I have admitted. But without vehement ' 
impulses, the highest kind of human inrtve is, as I , 
suppose, impossible. It seems to me difficult to con< 
ceive any nature lesa easy to harmonise and contrd 
than St. Paul's. At times shrinking, trembling, 
almost cowering, dweUing with nervous irritabilily 
on one topic, — such as the discord and demoralisa- 
tion at Corinth ; wavering between tenderness and 
severity ; full even of a consciousness of personal 
infirmity which seems almost to have amounted now 
and then to self-disgust (as if at a sort ( ' 
of soul in himself), — yet conscious of a heat of ima- I 
gination and an ai-dour of faith such as none ot I 
those who marvelled at and half-despised him contd 
understand, — it seems truly wonderful that he J 
should have been generally so calm and foreseeing . 
in compromise, so courageous without defiance iB ! 
self-defence, so tender and gentle even to womanli- j 
nesa in dealing with those whose feeli 
compelled to wound, and so magnanimous toward! 1 
his colleagues and rivals in missionary work. 
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H<nr IL Batan can epeak of jealous}' as the 
d SL Paul's aatnre in the face of his 
adnowiedgment of the work of Apollos 
own pecaliar field, I ccmfees I do not under- 
stand. He was jealotis as a mother ie jealous over 
Ub infant CbttrclKS, jealous with what the Bible calls 
a go(Uf je^oosj', lest Ihey fihonld be persuaded that 
legal ai>d ritual obserruices were the appointed 
meuiB of extinguisbtng sio in the heart ; and for the 
same reason he wa« j^ous of his apostlesbip, since 
the spiritoal equality of the Gentiles depended on 
tlie equality of his apostleship to that of the Twelve ; 
but of the sort of jealousy which must have been 
lelt loioardi him by the Twelve, if KL Eenan is right 
(vbich I exceedingly doubt) in referring to Sl Paul 
Uie denunciations recorded in the Apocalypse of 
those " which say they are apostles, and are not," I 
think there is absolutely no trace at aU. St. Paul 
is always e^er to acknowledge himself the least of 
the Apostles, "that am not meet to be called an 
apostle, because I persecuted the Church of God," 
At all times he is eager to abase himself in any way 
to win his cause, which was not his own, but his 
Master's. 

Indeed I can never think of " the ugly little Jew," 
with his tender remembrance of all the old women 
and slaves in his various little Churches, his " out- 
ward fightings and inward fears," his visions and his 
humiliations, his signs and mighty deeds and his 
fears and tremblings, his anxious distinction between 
that which bis Lord had told him and that wliich he 
'had thought himself; that fine tact which might 
have been strategic ; that fiery temper which ^m 

letimea fierce ; the flesh which struggled against 
Ithe spirit, and the spirit which dissolved away the 
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flesh and painted tnau as, at his best, hardly ap- ] 
preaching anything so purely good as a vacuum for I 
God to fill ; his rapidly mounting eloquence that ' 
rushes with the whole universe into the presence of 
God, and his sudden cries of shame and sin, — without ' 
feeling that in him we reach the highest conceivable 
degree of that human virtue which is not mor^ 
beauty, and that lovableness of spirit which is not 
sweetness or harmony. I have never felt that I- 
could heartily apply to our Lord those words of 
Isaiah usually referred to Him, concerning His having 
no beauty that we should desire Him, for surely He 
is "the first and only fair." But I can apply them 
with my whole soul to St. Paul;— "He hath no 1 
form nor comeliness, and when we see him there i 
no beauty that we should desire him ; he is despised 
and rejected of men, a man of sorrows and acr I 
quainted witli grief; he was despised and wb ( 
esteemed him not" Yet is not his the sort of de^J 
apicability which is better honoured and better lovefi T 
than anything else that ever entered into our world, I 
except indeed the light which it reflects, and the love J 



which it reveals 1 
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There is a ikIkmI of t^ieolat^mi ajwcuUtJnn, m well 
Kon conform 181 ilk O'onformitit, which may fairly be 
cksscd as tlic " [Iar4 Church," It i* a i]4!Kriitlod 
variety of t)i« iioli<l, oaKacioil*, •trotiKDiiinloil fonn 
of Ghrititiaiiity. Thin lfttt»r, in iU iirnluKnulnd ]iIibm, 
is iiru:«r«, ea|{«r, I'foiut, gooil itaniM, a littlu iitony, 
bnt not wilhr*iit u vary vnUmUa function in tott- 
ing tha itrongth aii'l iiiBliil uf iiiurD Hitiitlni(ititK] 
&nd shiulowy HchouU of tliouglit ; iiuleail, it may \m 
called the Church uf Common-Sena^. !ii itA ajioilorl 
form it is & bard arrogant iiifliolioii, uniting tlio tone 
of a, schoolmaster to a spirit of intellBcLiial Hcorti, 
CBsentially a HaTil Church. I should he very sorry 
to think that this last type could be found jture in 
many theologians. It has infected with more or less 
virulence the writings of several. The scliool itBclf, 
however, in its best phase, is rather an intellectual 
than a moral phenomenon. It has contained many 
able and careful thinlcers very far removed from 
any kind of intolerance, who would look down on 

' Penirrsio-a ; or the Causes aiid Coitscquaices of IilfideUty. 
A Talefor the Timfs. Smith, Elder, nnd Co. Sflfcliuns fi-am 
the CorTespondaux 0/ R. E. H, Qreyxin, E»q. EiHtod liy tho 
Author of the EcUpH of Faith, S toU. LongraanB, 
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the flogging theology with gentle wonder and warm" 
disapprobation. Paley may be said to have founded 
the school, not only by bequeathing to it a good fixed 
capital of masterly argument, but, what is more im- 
portant, by giving the moat pronounced example of 
its Ttiode of thought. He first, of all men, as the 
Cambridge tutor in the fondness of his admiration 
happily expressed it, " had the credit of putting 
Christianity into a form which could be written out 
at examinations." To have a compact statement of 
the whole gist of Christianity is the principal " note " 
of the Common-Sense Church. Its followers have 
often, indeed, more or less repudiated Paley — whose 
temporising ethics are certainly quite separable from 
his theological system. The late Archbishop Whately, 
one of the ablest and most agreeable writers of the 
Common-Sense Church, supplied it with a logic ; Dr. 
Mansel elaborated for it the higher metaphysical 
philosophy ; Mr. Rogers, the most slashing of its 
captains, has thrown up defences round the concep- 
tion of authority, and insulated the region of in- 
spiration ; and Mr. Binney caught its spirit when he 
addressed to young persons, after Paley 's 
manner, the inquiry whether it were not possible " to 
make the best of both worlds." 

But, after all, Paley's " case " is but little changed. 
Its central characteristic is the habit of resting the 
n stress of belief on the argument from design, 
and the miraculous credentials of revelation. And 
in this all the school agree, from the Aristotelian 
thinkers who concede free will and at least the ele- 
ments of a natural conscience, to the necessarians 
and utilitarians, who base moi-als wholly on the 
positive authority of revelation. Broad in inclusion, 
only because it demands but few articles of belief, 
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not because it ia wide in theory, the Clmrch of 
Common -Sense, which always tends towards the 
Hftrd Church, ia the resort of the strong-minded 
theologians, and forma a comt atanding midway 
between the narrow crypta of Low Evangelical 
doctrine beneath, and the venerable decay of the 
High Church towers above. Its heroea are men of 
somewhat menacing understanding, — not Broad- 
Church men, if Mr. Maurice, Dean Stanley, Mr. 
Lynch, and Mr. Baldwin Brown are of the Broad 
Chiu-ch, — latitudinariun, but not Catholic in tlie tone 
of their theology, — sharp and confident in their 
logic, — given to browbeat their adversaries on the 
spot rather than to go mlh them their mile, or at 
least up to the utmost point of common conviction, 
— dry and ungenkl towards intellectual doubt,— 
shrewd partisans, eager aasailants of " extremes," 
and champions of that neutral precipitate of Chris- 
tian theology, orthodoxy in its cooling stage. 

The Hard Church sees in theology neither a deep 
philosophy, like Coleridge ; nor a response to the 
heart, like Neander ; nor a divine reconciliation of 
the many contradictory yearnings of human nature, 
like Mr. Maurice. Its idea of a theological system 
is a decisive chain of circumstantial evidence, with 
a result confirmatory of all sagacious views of life. 
Its aim and effort ia to draw up so masterly a state- 
ment of these, that you would think yourself a fool 
to put a buainesa-agency into the hands of a man ao 
insincere or so dense -minded as to withhold his 
assent. Its great anxiety is to appeal to no strictly 
individual experience, but to make it " equally con- 
clusive to all beings of equal rationality." There 
is something essentially un sympathising in its over- 
weening sense. It steadily endeavours to conceive 
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I many units of crystallised inteUigeace^J 
representing different intereatB, but each fixed in it« 
own type, and all like enough to each other to render 
a wholesale method of treatment the most remunera- 
tive. The Hard Church glories in hard sense. And 
what w hard sense but that which has learned to 
dismiss rapidly from the mind, as immaterial or 
practically misleading, all those fluctuating elements 
of human life which do not seem to be deeply 

1 the average notionB of avera 

Is it not, in short, the power of generally regulating 
the judgment according to the force of numerical,, 
impressions 1 The Hard Church, therefore, neoesf- 
sarily relies on what may be called the inorgani«^ 
laws of human thought and action, and ignores ths/i 
e dehcate laws of growth and change discoverabto^ 
in social and individual character. The fixed skelettm^ 
truths of social life which never change in form oi; 
composition, but remain always alike, at least at tli« 
same stage of human history, ■ — such t 
principles of economy, of utility, the elements of 
politii^ justice, and the general rules of evidence^, 
— these are always recurring again and again in- 
the same form in men's experience, and, like inoEi' 
ganic bodies, therefore, their properties become mcaii, 
e familiar with everyday experience. Theses 
therefore, hard sense involuntarily appropriates ; andi 
it loves well to discover and re-discover their inflot' 
n every part of life. 

But it will not he so with what one may call tht 
organic truths of human character; those whid& 
change their shape and disappear and leappeBK^ 
undergoing various transformations at different stagaf' 
of their influence on men. These, really appearii^ 
at different times under different aspects, cannot' 
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leave the same impress even on the keenest general 
observation, and must count as different truths, the 
real link not being detectable without ti special and 
individual insight which would spoil the judgment 
for its rough general work. Social truths, or truths 
of character in their different stages of the stalk, the 
leaf, the bud, the flower, must really count as different 
things, not as various aspects of the same thing, to a 
mind that ensures itself, as it were, against the many- 
probable errors of primd facie impression by the very 
great number of cases in which it is obliged to act 
upon them, and in a large majority of which it will 
hit sufficiently near the mark. Thus, to the hard 
understanding, organic truths, i.e. truths of con- 
tinuous life which have a history and a development 
of their own, are split up into a number of loose 
inorganic truths with their links missing. A great 
. number of disconnected fixed notions take the place 
of insight into the gradual and complex growth of 
slowly maturing life. 

Hence the great men of the Hard Church are apt 
to spend their whole sU'ength in demonstrating the 
futility of all religious positions which represent 
genuinely organic and individual convictions ; and 
are apt to scold quite as much at the eccentricities 
of any positive faith which is not accommodated to 
their common-sense rules, as at the eccentricities of 
scepticism and , unbelief. They seem to have con- 
centrated all their strength on the task of sweeping 
away the "cobwebs of philosophers," and exhibiting 
how many counterfeit theologies are in coiitact with 
our actual life, instead of finding out the points 
where true theology connects itself with those 
counterfeita. I do not depreciate in the least the 
services of those who expose shams ; but I do 
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believe that te doea pure harm who delights 
" studies " of Bfaams, without bringing them i 
living relations with the real wants which they pro^ 
tend to appease. Mr. Carlyle — in epite of hia.j 
mcHimfully hopeless no-replj- to such wants — did 
whatever good he once effected (and it was great) 
for the thinkers of England, not by a cold skill in 
seeing and painting shams everywhere, even where 
they were not to he seen, but by exhibiting them in 
sad contrast to the famishing spirits to which thef 
were offered as nourishment. The Hard Church, 
though they do reserve a private theological solution 
for the problems of life, are more cniel and more 
useless teachers to those whom they think it their 
duty to assail. They seem to think that it is nab 
the endurance but the infliction of hardness which 
makes a true soldier of Chi'Jst. They go about lik» 
theological detectives, without any care or compassioa 
for the sins (imaginary or real) of the defaulters they > 
arrest. They "expose" shallowness and weaknesafr 
or hypocrisy, in the spirit which seems to say, no6 
only ' Here are men deceiving themselves with aii> 
imposture,' but ' Here are men who have no deepei 
wants, no deeper life that is left unsatisfied by this 
imposture; here are men who have completely im- 
posed on themselves.' They paint not only the 
sham clothing of men's minds, but sham minds alto- 
gether, and give you the impression that God has 
retained no witness of Himself in the spirits of much 
more than half His children. They even give no 
sadness to the tone of their delineations. It is coars9-i 
triumph over the wretchedness of supposed or rea3>l>J 
evil. This is not the style of exposure that naal 
men look into their own hearts. It is the style tl 
makes men hurl back the charges at their 
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L Bection so mischievous as the Hard Church, Chrla- 
1; contain. It is wise and useful to 
tear away the veil from all impoature, intellectual or 
spiritual. But it 13 neither wise nor useful, for it is 
untiue, to tear away such a veil and show no human 
nature beneath it, restless under its unreality, and 
bitterly seeking to dissemble ease. 

There is no end which a Christian writer can 
have in view so noble as a cnisade against the moral 
Atheism of the day, and as resistance to the death to 
that self-centred philosophy and worship of blind 
Mature which is fostered by the modem idolatries of 
beauty, and force, and law. But how are we to fight 
this battle 1 By admitting that God has lost ail 
inflaence in the world, escept over the holders of 
true doctrine 1 By refusing to believe in the signs 
of the goodness which we see, because it is associated 
with that which we dislike t Why, it is the intel- 
lectual analogue of the massacre of St. Bartholomew. 
The orthodox Church exterminated the heretics from 
hopelessness of their conversion. It gave up in 
despair the task of availing itself of the true doctrine 
in their hearts to introduce a truer. And this is 
exactly the intellectual policy of the Hard Church. 
Instead of rejoicing to indicate the good there is, 
and bringing out clearly its conflict with that which 
they regard as evil, tliey intellectually ignore the 
more hopeful elements that are bound up with 
scepticism, that they may indulge themselves in 
more unrestrained ferocity against it. 

Can any faifch be real which is not eager and 
grateful to recognise that God has done much, be- 
cause it cannot recognise that God has done all 1 I 
have no words to express adequately my horror of 
that Hard Church spirit that rather grumbles because 
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Bcepticism is not Bceptical enough, and drives awa,y 
thoae amongst the sceptics who cling fervently to the 
belief in the sinfulness of sin, and the duty of prayer, 
with a taunt that it would be more consistent to 
embrace a better developed type of infidelity. If 
there is one sign more hopeful for this century than 
the last, it is the more Christiau type of sceptical 
thought; and unless the application of the Hard 
Church scourge reduce to a bitter silence the spirit 
of the higher minds amongst the doubters, I beliers 
it will issue in a return towards Christianity of all 
unselfish and veracious-minded sceptics. Can it 
a Christian writer who preaches thus J — 

" I acknowledge, indeed, ttat if I were to yield myt 
to the guidance of the speculative miderstandiiig, I cool 
not stop short of that system of Atheism which it is 
the fashion to call Pantteiam ; for I quite agree with yoit'l 
in finding no resting - point in the shallow Deism of J 
Theodore Parker or "Francis Newman ; indeed, I cannot. I 
imagine how any one who hes read Bntler should gtb^ 1 
have halted at such a half-way house. But I c 
deeply the attractiveness of Spinoza's creed, or rather erf I 
that ancient system of Oriental apeeulation of which 
Spinoza has been the greatest modern Exponent; but to 
which he added nothing essential that had not been eaid 
by Chinese and Indian Pantheists three thousand years 
before him. So far as the mere intellect is concerned, I , 
could embrace that grand idealistic pbilosopby whit^ _ 
identifies the perceived with the pei'ceiver, matter wi^ 1 
spirit, and man with Ood — which represents all phydctil I 
and all moral phenomena as unalterably determined 1^1 
antecedent fate — all things but parts of one tremendooa ■ 
whole — all wheels in one vast machine, impelled l^l 
irresistible and incomprehensible laws I could belfev^j 
(with Fichte) that ' everything is what it is of abBolute' T 
necessity, and cannot be other tiian it is ' ; or (with Miss 
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Martineau) tliat ' I am aa completely the result of my 
nature, and impelled to do what 1 do, as the needle to 
point to the north, or the puppet to move according aa 
the fitting La pulled' And I could proceed (with Emer- 
son) to identify good with eyil, and could quote Goethe 
to prove the idleness of wishing to jump off one's 
eh ado w. 

"But when the underatandiug has entangled me in 
this web of necessitarian Atheism, conscience rises in 
reheliion, and cries out indignantly that good is difierent 
from evil, that sin is sinful, and that guilt demand^ 'j 
atonement. And the longing of my heart convincea mrf ] 
that I cannot do without a heavenly Father to love me, 
a heavenly deliverer to save me from myself," 

The " shallow Deism of Francis Newman " is pre- 
cisely that Deism which "cries out indignantly that 
good is different from evil, that sin is sinful," and 
that prayer is the atmosphere of the moral life. And 
is this then, really shallower than a Pantheism which 
identifies good with evil ; which ignores those moral 
assumptions on which alone Christianity is conceiv- 
able ; which has the credit of dissolving away the faith 
in a personal Father, and so denying not only the 
kingdom, Imt the possibility of the kingdom, of 
Christ^ Atheism then is less "shallow" than Theism ; 
fatalism ia deeper than the recognition of divine law 
and moral freedom ; and the more profound is yout 
trust in God and the voice of conscience, — the more 
realities you confess, — the more ashamed of you and 
angry with you is the Hard Church that you cannot 

nore thorough in ignoring truth. It ia an evil 
sign for the Christian Church when Theology wishes 
you to choose between orthodoxy and nothing, and 
regards it as a proof of a shallow mind that God and 
God's law should be recognised at all, unless they are 
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recognifiBd in their fullest truth. Do these confuting 
geatlemeii ever realise to themselves how vast a step 
any real and deep Tiieiam that holds fast by prayer 
is towards Christianity i Do they ever distinctly re- 
member that God thought this enough for the 
spiritual life of His own people during some thou- 
sands of years 1 Does it never occur to them how 
striiing is the contrast between their scornful alter- 
native, " Pray believe either more or less," and the 
spirit of Oue who, in reply to a hearty confession of 
the first two commandments, instead of "exposing" 
the weakness of such " shallow Deism," replied, . 
" Thou art not far from the kingdom of God " 1 

The dread felt and expressed by the reactionary 
school of liberal theology towards anything that falta- 
short of their approved minimum of Christian dogn% 
arises, I believe, in a totally false and unworthy 
suspicion of the tendency inherent in too wide a 
charity to sap the strenuousness of personal convic- 
tion. ' Unless we attribute,' so they seem to argue, 
' a certain necessary wickedness and moral discredit 
to heresy, we shall not be able to keep our own faith 
and other people's from oozing away in the genial 
atmosphere of the world. Let us draw our line in 
common charity as low as we can ; but let us keep no 
terms with anything that falls below it. For if we 
ever cease to regard doubt as a disgrace and a danger, 
to others, there is no reason why we should not fall 
into it ourselves.' 

It may be wise to guard against that mere geniality 
of thought which proceeds only from a universal 
liking for men of all sorts, not from a deep trust in 
God ; but this is not the basis of a genuine catholicity 
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kof faith, which is far more widely removed from ^| 
latitudiuarian carelessness as to what men may thinks ^M 
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than any dogmatic bigotry can ever hope to be. TIm 
coarictioD that Tmth is the living Woid of God com- 
municated to meu as a cliaracter alone can be com- 
mnnirated — to different ntinds by different teaching, 
and hy differently wioding coorse^ — to some slowly 
bat intensely, i& points of vivid light with lai^ in- 
tervals of unintelligent darkness, — to others with 
rapid evolution of the general outline and meaning of 
His pro^-idence and discipline, yet j^erhaps witli a less 
deep and constant sympathy of moral life, — to all 
who e^erly seek what is right with a gradual cleM^ 
ncBs and eventual certainty, — this is the trust on 
which alone true catholicity of feeling can be based, 
and with which indifference is wholly incom^iatible. 
Those who fancy their opinions private property are 
likely to be angered at the shock of finding them un- 
confirmed by others, and so they come to fall into 
bigotry,— or on the other hand, they are so perplexed 
at many divergences as to fall into apathetic indiffer- 
ence. But those who know that what they see, they 
see only because God has shown it to them, — that it 
is a partial and gradual manifestation of Him, and 
one which was granted only on difficult terms, that 
has given them faith,— will hesitate to think that, in 
His dealings with others. He must have made the 
same truth clenr precisely in the same way and at the 
same time. And yet they will know that it can never 
pass away. 

Indeed, this delusion, that our human belief H 
commensurate with the spiritual itiHuencos of Ood,— ♦ 
nay, is a sure pledge, and the only pledge, of thoM ! 
influences, — constitutes not merely the t'ssence of * 
bigotry, but almost all the other far fi-om capricious 
peculiarities which distinguish the iaqTiisitorial t>"*^ 
logy of the Hard Church, This it is which tni 
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theologians so eager to find, in marka of bare power, 
Bome grounds for God's authority quite distinct from 
His character ; because, having an idolatrous regard 
for faith, as a sort of charm, they want to find some 
iron foundation for it sufficiently nnspiritual to remain 
unshaken when God Himself is hidden from the heart. 
They think they have discovered that foundation ; 
they believe it unassailable ; they think that where- 
ever God acta at all, they should recognise Him by 
this mark ; they look out for that mark ; if they do 
not see it they scold and say ' God is not with you ; 
on the contrary, corrupt human nature ia with you ; 
what you struggle to express is wholly opposite in 
nature to what I have attained ; my belief is even 
mora certain to me than any conviction I could pos- 
sibly have that God has any part in your belief or no 
belief; you are either a liar or an idiot.' This ia no 
exaggeration of the — uncharitableness, I will not say 
—but rather unlimited insolence, of temper which 
characterises this Hard Chui-ch religion. It is an in- 
solence almost impossible to mere nature, an insolence 
essentially due to the artificial combination between 
natural arrogance and an evil idolatry of belief. It 
is an exaggeration of the native dogmatism of human 
nature, caused by fancying for oneself a private mono- 
poly in God. It cannot but spring up, if one holds with 
equally absolute certainty that He is not present with 
another, and that He is endorsing one's own opinions. 
Take the following ilhistration of this Hard Church 
spirit from Professor Rogers's method of dealing with 
Atheism, — not, remember, an individual case of 
Atheism which he could trace to personal immorality) 
but that which has been so common in the working 
classes for a generation past at least : — 

"My dbab Sib — I camiot ofter a single word of 
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apology to your 'secular' gueat for what I said. You 
Imow he dbtmctly affirmed, in consistency with some of 
the ' secularist ' authorities of oar time, that he helieyed it 
was desirahle to get rid of the conception of a presiding 
Deity under any possible modifications 1 — and that the 
absence of any snch notion was mora favourable to human 
virtue and morality than its presence. This opinion is 
asserted, as in some other atheistical works (all obscure 
enough, to be sore), so in a little one which proposes it as 
the ' task of to-day ' to annihilate the — Deity ! No doubt 
it will be the task of to-morrow also, and, I should think, 
the day after that You will recollect, that when your 
' eecularist ' acquaintance affirmed the above strange dog- 
mas, I gave him a fair opportunity of retracting, by saying 
that if he merely meant that such a God as millions had 
worshippedj^a Belial, a Moloch, — an ohaceue and cruel 
Deity, — -even a Venus or a Bacchus, — might poasiblybeaa 
bad aa none (or worse), many might agree with him ; but 
if he meant such a Deity as implied perfection of wisdom, 
justice, power, and goodness, none but a liar or a madman 
would. He positively re-afflrmed, however, hia opinion 
that, under any modiflcalion, the idea of a God was per- 
nicious ; that Atheism was better than Theisni ; and par- 
ticularly appealed to those gi-eat 'authorities' M. Comte, 
Mr. , and Misa . It was then I said, if you re- 
collect (what I stiil say, and am prepared to maintain), 
that I hold myself absolved from arguing with any one 
who can afBrm that the idea of a perfectly holy, invisible, 
ever-present infallible Governor (sincerely entertained), is 
more unfavourable to virtue than the notion tlurt there is no 
God at all ; or that, so far aa it has any conceivable hearing 
on human eonduet, it can be other than auxiliary to every 
imaginable motive to morality ; that I was convinced, bo 
long aa the human intellect was constituted as it is, that 
the man who asserted such a paradox must be regarded by 
ninety-nine men out of every hundred as a liar, and that 
the hundredth would only shield him irom that by sup- 
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posing him mad. I still hold to every ayllabk of that 
declaration. It is impossible, constituted as we are, tiiflt 
we can belieye any man other than a hypocrite or an idiot, 
who tella viB that if you add a motive or two motives 
coincident with tea others to theee last, the whole will be 
diminiahed in force ; that the supposition of an unseen 
judge over the thoughU as well as aetiont, and who will 
infallibly reward or punish them in accordance with wbat 
your ' seonlarist ' acquaiutanee himself bdieoes to be tnle 
principles of human conduct, will be an impediment to 
right doing I Would it not be just as easy to believe that 
two and two make five ? . . . I am quit^ r«ady to argue 
with any candid atheist, if such there be (of which I liare 
my doubts), as to whether there is a God or not ; I am snte 
he will not descend to this sort of knavish or idiotic paradox. 
If sincere, he will say, 'Well, if there be no such God ae 
you have described, so much the worse for the world. I 
admit that; one must confess that it is desirable there 
should be snch a one ; but that does not prove that there 
u one.' This is what I should call intelligent and candid ; 
and the aigument might go on. As to what he says of my 
want of charity — but let the man say what he pleases. If 
he be a liar, who would, and if an idiot who could, reason 
with him f And that he is either one or tlie other, ie 
beyond doubt with me. . . ." ^ 

Now did it ever occur to Mr. Rogers, that if 
almost all great minds have passed through a stage 
of the darkest scepticiBiu, there must be not only a 
diacipliDe in such scepticiBin, but such a discipline 
that to some, at some periods of their career, it might 
well seem to be true that religion is wholly hurtful 1 
If, instead of proclaiming from the heights of his 
supposed Christianity that this atheist was either a 
' Seltciiints from, the Corrcgionrfeiic* of E. E. H. 6rq/sm, 
Esq. Edited by the Author of the Edipse of Faith. 2 vok. 
Longmaus, 1857. 
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" liar or au idiot," Mr. Rogers had taken the pains to 
elicit the state of mind which could alone render such 
a paradox honest and real, might he not have gained 
something of valuable conviction, even for his own 
Christianity I 

At least I have met with those who, being neither 
liars nor idiots, have enunciated the same astounding 
paradox ; and who, I believe, were at that very time 
under the discipline of a divine education. I could 
even conceive it most natural that the passage from a 
narrow and confidently selfish system of belief to that 
large and tasking form of Christianity, whose only 
infinite certainty is the unveiled holiness and love of 
God, should lie through such a period of vehement 
scepticism as this. For is it not, in fact, good that 
some men should know what it is to the heart to be- 
lieve itself alone ? is it not even desirable that if 
man could find his highest purity and virtue in self- 
reliance, he should do so? is it not a most divine 
discipline that he should be robbed not only of the 
" motives " to virtue which religion gives, but of the 
living help which trust gives, if he can indeed fancy 
himself a self-dependent being 1 Is he not even 
better when he is trying for himself how firmly he 
can walk alone through the dark mystery of life, than 
when leaning only on the false supports of a selfish 
and degraded theology t And may not the destined 
experiences of that "dim and perilous way" teach 
him something truer far of the spiritually dependent 
nature of man, — of what he has falsely mistaken for 
God,-^of what God really is, — than Mr. Rogers 
himself could ever learn while he kicks against the 
pricks of Atheism, and instead of striving to see 
whether that too may not sometimes be a divine as 
well as a satanic discipline, brutally offers an opponent 
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his choice between the epithets of a "liai*" or an 
"idiot"? 

To me the Hard Church aeenia to evince a most 
melancholy ignorance of the true meaning and history 
of doubt, when they meet it as they do. Were they 
devil's advocates, they could do no better. To jeer 
and taunt a. doubter with the shallowness of his 
thoughts, even if they be shallow, can have but one 
of two effects — to scare him into apparent concession 
without solving his real fterplexity ; or to fortify bjiri 
in his resistance, not from any deeper appreciation of 
his own position, but from irritation at yours. The 
insolent method proceeds, as I have said, from com~ 
plete distrust that God's realities are any wider or 
more various than the self-confident understanding of 
man. Now the method which is really pursued with 
our minds, if dogmatists vould only take the trouble 
to note it, is totally opposite. Often, no doubt, tem- 
porary scepticisms do arise in moral weakness far 
more than in moral strength. But in ail cases we 
are made to feel and sound the whole depth of our 
doubts before there is any progress towards their re- 
moval. We are not dragged away from them, or 
mocked out of them, by the spiritual providence of 
God. We are taught all they mean before we are 
taught the true solution. Superficial doubt becomes 
real and searching before it passes away. Real and 
searching doubt itself often brings on, or else is guided 
into, a practical crisis in the outward life before it is laid 
to rest. At the very time when the coarse theologian 
is telling the sceptic that his brains " must be a mere 
lump of cotton wool," ^ or that his difficulty is of no 
account whatever "in the estimation of anybody who 
does not deserve to be shut up in Bedlam," * the 
' Fide mpra, vol. iL p. 328. ' Ibid. \t. 39. 
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spiritual experience of life may often be expressly 

I adapted to exhaust and then solve the problem by 

[ which He whom the theologian professes to confess 

. and defend, has tasked and disciplined the sceptic's 

mind ; and it is well if the arrogance of man do 

not counteract, or at least weaken, the efficacy of the 

inward experience prepared by God, 

It is this wretched assumption, that the petty 
moulds of our own faith define and limit the spiritual 
activity of the divine object of faith, which makes us 
BO eager to check and punish, instead of adopting 
and purauing, the line of thought by which for the 
first time the doubter's mind has been brought into 
any real contact with the spiritual world. If we 
really believed that God had any intercourse at all 
with the sceptic's mind as well as with our own, we 
might often look on genuine doubt as the first stir- 
rings of genuine trust ; and, instead of practising the 
throttling art of such controversialists as Mr. Rogers, 
might leam from Socrates that the first great step 
is to make a man hold his doubts clearly and 
seriously, to bring them into really articulate life, 
to let him see their full depth, and be fairly haunted 
by their practical urgency ; and then perhaps, but 
not till then, might we be able to help him to 
realise where the answer to those doubts had been 
revealed. The scolding theology of modern ortho- 
doxy is mainly engaged in striving against the very 
Spirit for whose honour it is so bitter — in resisting 
the spiritual unfolding of difficulties which it is, in 
truth, its duty to assist. The reason why half the 
faith of Christendom is so hollow and valueless, is to 
be found in the mistrust of theologians lest no 
Bounding-line, however divine, should be able to 
fathom the depths of honest doubt. At least they 
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act as if the kingdom of God depended on their anc- 
cess in penning-in intellects of every kind and depth 
between some miserable logical alternatives, by which 
they fancy their own convictions have been guided. 
That ia, they believe in a God as large and no larger 
than their own capacity for faith ; and hence they 
are never led to see whether or not, perhaps, that 
small capacity might be enlarged. 

The Hard Church believes in a Hard Master. It 
evidently holds that the reception of Christianity is 
not caused by a divine Spirit working icitk and in 
human nature, — subduing it into its most perfect 
harmony,— answering its own deepest wants, — 
bracing with new strength its own highest powers ; 
but by working against it, — irritating its pride, 
browbeating its natural faiths, disappointing its 
hopes with the bitterest irony of Providence, and 
silencing by the mere stentorian force of loud omni- 
potence its indigenous doubt. This is what the 
author I have just quoted, who, I admit, caricatures 
in some respects even the Hard Church, says of the 
Bible :— 

" You cannot say that ' The book has not pven you 
every advantage ' ; for never waa there one which more 
irritates the pride and prejadiees of nmnkind, which pre- 
aenta graatei obBlacleB to its reception, morally and in- 
tellectually; — BO that it is amongst the most unaccountable 
things to me, not that it should be rcgected by some, bat 
that it should be accepted by any. 'It is, I grant,' said 
an old Deist, 'a very strange thing 'hat Clu'istianity 
should be embraced ; for I do not perceive in mjaelf any 
inoliafttion to receive the New Testament.' Tkere spake, 
not Deism only, but human natctre." 

The same doctrine is repeated by the same author ia 
other places. Christianity, he tells us, goes " desper- 
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ately against the grain of human nature " ; and his 
own writings seem in this respect to be a humble 
attempt to imitate this feature in his conception of 
Christianity. " Tlie theories," he tells us in another 
place, "of Christianity and Deism are antipodal"; 
and hence clearly his attempt to identify himself ex- 
clusively with that form of Christianity which recog- 
nises least truth, and least desire for truth, in every 
system which it regards as extra- Chriatian. He 
aeema to think that Chi'istianity was given, not 
" that the thoughts of many hearts might be re- 
vealed," but that they might be suppressed and 
suffocated ; and assumes in all his controversy that 
it must be by choice and of set purpose, not from 
any inward constraint, if a man find difficulties in 
the Christian evidences — a purpose which must be 
put down by "strong" measures. He considers 
Clu'istianity in the light more of a disagreeable 
meiJicine than a gospel, — a medicine administered 
by the benevolent compulsion of God to reluctant 
humanity. 

But the day when such a conception could have 
been generally accepted, if it ever were, is now long 
past. To the Jew, no doubt, the revelation of the 
purposes of God was conceived of as, in a measure, 
absolute — as independent of his own fears or cravings 
— as a Voice from the great darkness of Omnipotence, 
to be listened to and obeyed- But even the Jew 
had the strongest feeling that this voice did not 
merely overrule but refreshed the true nature 
within him, answered rather than silenced its ques- 
tionings when he was overpowered by the mystery 
of the national destinies, and made him feel that 
nothing true within him was crushed, but that all was 
elevated, by his obedience to that divine teaching. 
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And assuredly St. Paul expressed the general yearn- . 
ing of botli Jew and GentUe when he said, that the 
" creation groaned and travailed " for the birth of 
Christianity ; that its new knowledge and its new 
power were not useful and wholesome remedies 
forced on reluctant minds, but a divine fountain, 
springing up after long expectation to assuage the 
burning thirst of nations and of centuries. Had 
St Paul thought that in the words, " I perceive 
in myself no inclination to receive the New Testa- 
ment " human nature itself was speaking, he would 
scarcely have treated, with so much {confidence 
as he did, an audience of Greek philosophers as 
"seeking the Lord, if haply they might feel after 
him and find him," or have proved that confidence 
by his eagerness to proclaim, ahke to the rude 
idolaters of Lycaonia, the trained intellects of 
Athenian schools, the Jewish people and Mn^ 
Eoman prefects, the Koman emperor, and the 
Spanish barbarians, truths which human nature, as 
such, had neither longing nor inclination to accept. 

And if this were so thsTt, assuredly every century 
of the subsequent eighteen has made it more and 
more, not only true, but obvious, that the deepest 
evidence of all divine teaching ia in the intimationa 
and cravings of the ordinary human heart, Aa 
human history unfolds, it becomes more and more 
obvious that wants which seem completely finite and 
earthly often break their limits by the force of an 
inward' and irrepressible inspiration, and give their 
witness for a spiritual world,— that the most patient 
and plodding industry will burst into the most 
passionate excitement if denied the sense of a 
spiritual freedom it would never practically desire 
to MSi, — that the disinterested social and political 
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ties for which men suffer and die absorb a larger 
and larger proportion of the most ordinary daily 
duties,- — that even the lowest and commonest of 
human appetites acquire by their association with 
politics and science countless associations and ties 
with deathless Art, with the ceaseless success and 
endeavour of the human intellect, with the greatness 
of spiritual virtues and spiritual sins, with the belief 
in infinite suffering, the agony of despair, and the 
joy of trust. 

It is literally true that, as human history goes 
on, spiritual disorders and wants descend deeper and 
deeper into the core of physical life ; responBibUities 
arc distributed over society at large which were once 
concentrated on one or two points, — and are not 
only distributed, hut more generally understood and 
feit ; the social and political bearings of individual 
selfishness or unselfishness are more and more deeply 
realised ; spheres of life that were formerly conceived 
as totally uncoimected with the spiritual world, are 
now seen to be poisoned by spiritual rather than 
physical diseases ; poetry and art penetrate more 
and more homely retreats, drawing out everywhere 
the latent forces of voluntary evil and good, and the 
full expressiveness of human beauty and deformity ; 
even our very laughter comes from deeper springs 
than that of ^e ancient world, and has in it a fuller 
consciousness of alt that human nature seeks to be, 
and all that it is. In short, the craving for a divine 
religion that arises in strictly human inclinations — in 
the unsatisfied tossings of human desire and want 
and emotion— in the fever of restless thought, driven 
on to ask for infinite satisfaction, and finding only 
finite — in the gnawing sense of unreality and insin- 
cerity that accompanies all temporary pleasures and 
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I never so deeply feit a; 
r there were a time when it 



all temporary aims,- 
the present day. I 
was simply false to say that human nature, as such, 
has " no inclination " to receive Christianity, it is now. 
And certainly there never was a time when it was 
so hopeless to force any revelation on it, from with- 
out, that is not first dimly shaped forth within ; for 
there never was a time in which, taking it in its 
lai^est sense, human nature had so much faith in 
itself. Even Atheism cHngs vainly and paaaionately \ 
to this faith, and glorifies and worships the Etn 
Supreme of humanity, — the Einlwil des MenscksngescA- 
lechts — after it has discarded God. And this is no 
sign of mere degradation, but the last remnant of a, 
true devotion. It is because even Atheism sees that 
a spirit draws men into one national or universal 
unity, of a diviner and rmre human kind than any 
which divides and seta them at variance, that it 
desires to worship humanity at large, and recoils 
from the notion that each should separately worship 
himself. I am perfectly sure tliat no reUgion, and 
no so-called phase of Christianity, has the slightest 
chance of universal reception in the present day, 
which strives to bear down and silence the spiritual 
testimony of human nature, taken in its strictest 
sense, to the religious wants and pains and hopes 
which are already fermenting there, and which only 
need to he quickened into clear responsible knowledge 
by a divine affirmation given through the external 
history of man. Unless a universal divine spirit be 
recognised aa hving in man, there will be no chance 
of recognising any as living ahove man ; no revelation 
would be credible from a divine king that did not 
reveal also the long-brooding thoughts of a divine 
humanity. 
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Tlie Hard Church care not at all to start from 
common ground, and bring men on to a higher level ; 
their only care is to make men feel as uncomfor table 
and wretched as possible on the ground they occupy. 
Had Chriatianity been really revealed in the way in 
which the Hard Church endeavour to reveal it, it 
would have begun by enforcing on all men, except 
the Jew8, that they believed nothing at all, and had 
no capacity for judging even of what they wanted to 
believe, — in fact, by asking contemptuously for the 
surrender of all the groundless faith they had ; and 
would then have presented them, as offensively as 
poKsible, with a series of confessedly pugnacious 
truths, demonstrated by thunderclaps of power and 
by a prediction of immediate preternatural success. 
Was it thus, or by the fascination and development 
of all the faith that the world still retained, that 
Christ and His apostles riveted the care of Jew and 
Greek and Roman 1 Had they argued with the un- 
believing nations in the spirit in which the school I 
am dealing with argues with Deists and Atheists, and 
yet with the marvellous force they actually displayed, 
they would have produced a mighty recoil into 
passionate and rebellious Atheism instead of the 
renovation of the whole Western world. 

The unapiritual religion of the Hard Church has 
commonly another characteristic, which is, in truth, 
only a deeper form of that want of faith, and conse- 
quent want of lai^e spiritual charity, of which I have 
been speaking. A belief which narrows the spiritual 
agency of God to the narrow channels it has already 
sounded and marked out for itself, has, as I have 
said, no patience to estimate anxiously the deeper 
grounds of other men's difficulties, or to go with them 
their full mile of common road before breaking off 
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into the diverging paths of private opinion. But 
this narrownesB of spiritutil trust often generates , 
Btill more marvellous characteriEtic of theoli^cal 
discussion. Does it not hetray the utter unreality 
of much religious conviction, that even in discussing 
the grounds of all reality, — the very nature and in- 
fluences of God, — nothing is more common than to 
catch eagerly at the mere accidental weaknesses of 
an opponent's statement, as distinguished from his 
meanmg, so as to achieve a logical victory over his 
form of expression without touching the body of his 
thought 1 

That sane men should profess to believe in the 
universal Spirit of God, and yet in controversy con- 
corning that Spirit should ever be glad to stop short 
of encountering an opponent's fullest thought, is per- 
haps the most extraordinary example in existence 
of the power which men possess to distort the spiritual 
world into the image of their own littleness. Of 
course there is no full consciousness of the self-decep- 
tion ; a logical fencer strikes too eagerly at the we^ 
point to consider whether the victory he gains is one 
of words or of thoughts. But this is just the very sign 
that bis creed is in fact only a beaten track of thought 
in his own mind, not a trust which goes out of himself 
into a real reliance upon God. If the object be to 
measure intellectual strength with an adversary, of 
course the detection of a deficiency in expresHon is of 
some moment. But if the object be, by comparing 
mutuaUy a real mental experience, to obtain a clearer 
insight into what God's ways with us are, a theologian 
should he eager to strengthen by every means in his 
power the force of his opponent's case, that he might 
as fully as possible reach that mental reality in which 
alone the (ivine Spirit could have had any participar 
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tion. It is a sure sign tLat a man's religion is rather 
a codified mass of opinioDs concerning God than a 
personal relation, or even a desire for a jjeraonal rela- 
tion, to Him, if he be not ei^er to remove as com- 
pletely as possible the film of confusion which words 
interpose between the religious life of men and any 
thoughtful comparison of the convictions to which 
that life gives rise. 

If controversialists had any deep trust that God 
were really with them all, they must be much more 
anxious than they are to get over imjwrfections of 
expression in order to grasp the reality behind. 
Look at the skill and patience with which in human 
affairs any one who believes that there is something 
of real fact to elicit, and is eager to elicit it, will 
question and cross- question, and probe the very 
depths of another's memory. And ordinary religious 
controversy shows its unspirituality in this, that the 
■ disputant has not, in truth, the slighest conviction 
that there is any background of fact to elicit ; he 
does not really believe God has any living relation at 
all to the mind of others, and therefore he makes no 
effort to see what that relation is. He simply wishes 
to confute a troublesome ojiinion ; he conceives it 
to be all matter of elaborate inference, not of moral 
experience ; he avails himself eagerly of weak expos- 
ition, because, while he has no belief that thorough 
and fair exposition would add in the least to the data 
or premisses in dispute, he has a very just and ra- 
tional belief that it would give him a great deal more 
trouble j and hence the rareness of bold and eager 
thought in theological controversy. You see such 
boldness in science, because each party assumes that 
the other also is in contact with the facts, though per- 
haps judging of them hastily. You see it in psycho- 
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logical and moral disputes, because again the samecapa- 
city for personal obsen'ation and study is conceded, 
and the object is really to arrive at what the other 
has got a certain hold of, and reconcile it with what 
we ourselves have a certain hold of, and not to com- 
pare the arbitraiy meanderings of the vaguest possible 
inferences from the vaguest possible data. But you 
do not see it iu theology, because so few fairly admit 
that there is any living spring of independent convic- 
tion in every distinct mind ; so that the boldness 
and eagerness which are in place in any real collision 
with facts, seem utterly out of place where you only see 
a new combination of troublesome words without any 
new combination of realities. It is the absence of 
true faith in a universally revealing Mind that de- 
stroys altogether the only possible field of theological 
discussion, since only phantom combatants can fight 
in phantom lists. 

That must be unspiritua! religion which cares to 
criticise and triumph over logical forms of error, in- 
stead of trying to appreciate the facts which those 
logical forms more or less inarticulately express. 
This seems to me, however, to be the pervading fault 
of the class of writers I am considering. They are 
not, I think, consciously unfair, but excessively uti- 
real; grappling with the hasty statements instead of 
the mental tendencies of their opponents ; impatient 
to confute and to trample upon an adversary, utterly 
careless as to the comprehension of his fullest mean- 
ing. The blows fall thick on the weakest points of 
weak assailants ; and triumphantly queU Objections 
which may very likely be real, but certainly are not 
iidequate expressions of deep popular peqilexities on 
the subject of religion. Nothing, for example, can 
be much more objectionable than the foUowing por- 
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tion of a letter to a younger friend on the philosopliy 
of prayer. Directly a real spiritual difBculty is 
started, the writer aeta np just such a hue and cry 
as if he were a slave -catcher sighting a runaway 
negro, instead of a theologian grappling with the 
moat mysterious of all subjects ; and in pla«e of 
desiring to see into the depths of the perplexity, he 
Heema to dance round it with half ferocious exultar 
tion, discharging blunt missiles at it from time to 
time : — 

" I have heard (need I aay with dismay ?) from your 

relative, and my dear friend, Mr. W -, that you have 

become eucli a 'philosopher' aa to have discovered the 
inutility of all ' prayer,' and that you have resolved to 
give it up ! 

" Pardon me for sayii^, that it would have been better 
if you bad given up your ' philosophy ' — sucit pbiloaopby, 
I mean ; for it is a ' philoaophy falsely so called.' True 
philosophy demands no auch sacrifice ; and I hope, from 
the regard yon have for me, you will at least read with 
patient attention what I have to aay to you, 

" Philosophy 1 why, my dear youth, one fast, which, I 
am told, you acknowledge to be still a puwle to you, is 
enough to show that a genuine philosophy, — the philo- 
sophy of Bacon, — the philosophy you profess to revere so 
much, — distinctly condemns your conclusion as utterly 
tnipbilosopbical. Vou confess, it aeems, that aeeing the 
dear inutility of prayer, from the impossibility of suppos- 
ing God to contravene the ' order of antecedents and conse- 
quents,' or to infrix^e His own laws (of all which babble 
by-and-by), it is to you a great ' puzzle ' that the over- 
whelming majority of the race in all ages, — -of philosophers 
and peasants, — of geniuses and blockhead s,^of the refined 
and the vulgar, — the bidk even of those who plead for 
the doctrine of ' moral necessity ' itself, — have contended 
for the propriety, the efficacy, the necessity of prayer ! 
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that man, in trouble, seems naturollj to resort to it ! that, 
for the most part, it is only in prosperity that those who 
deny its value can afford to Uo so ; that when they come 
to a scene of distress, or a death-bed, even they, in the 
greater number of cases, break out, — if they believe, as 
you do, in a presiding Deity at all,— into cries for help, 
and Bupphcatlons for mercy ; just as naturally aa they 
weep-when sorrowful, or rejoice when happy 1 

" You call these facta a puzzle ; they seem a curionfl 
example of human ' inconsistency,' — of the tordineea of 
man ta embrace a genuine philosophy ! ha I ha ! ha .' 

" I fancy there is another esplanation that smacks a 
little more of a genuine philosophy. Surely if the great 
bulk of mankind, all their lives long, whimsically admit 
in theory the propriety and efficacy of prayer, even while 
they daily neglect it in practice, — if multitudes, who 
would like very well to have a burdensome and unwelcome 
duty which they neglect proved ta be no duty at aU, are 
BtiL invincibly convinced that it is such, — must not a 
genuine inductive pluloaophy confess that such a concur- 
rence of wise and vulgar, of philosophy and instinct, and 
all too against seeming interest and strong passions, — is 
an indication that the ctmditution of human Tuifurs itidf 
favours the hypothesis of the efficacy and propriety of 
prayer 1 — and if so, oiight not that to be taken into 
account in your philosophy 1 I contend that it is deci- 
sive of the controversy, if yon are really to philosophise 
on the matter at alL Meantime, it seems, you account 
it merely a great pu^le, amidst that clear demanBtralion you 
have, of the inutility and absurdity of prayer ! 

" If you say, ' I have confessed it is a puzzle ; what 
does it prove V I answer, ' Prove ) my fine fellow ; why, 
it proves lhi>, — that the fact which ought f^i deternune 
your philosophy on this question is against you.' Yes — 
the fact which a Bacou would take principally into account, 
utterly refutes you. Stick fairly to your indaetioTt, and I 
will give you leave to infer as long aa you will. The facts 
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you call a ' puzzle ' prove that the normal constitution of 
human nature pleads distinctly both for tlie propriety and 
efficacy of prayer. Such facta Bay oa plainly of man he 
was made to do thia or that, — it is Mb natwe to do this 
or that, — as the fire to burn or the sun to shine." 

And when at length this author vouchsafes a reply 
to his opponent's difficulty, it is this : — 

" Let ua suppose — and I am confident I may defy you 
to (iiflprove it — (I indeed believe it ia the absolute truth), 
that amongst other ' pre-arrangements ' of Divine wisdom, 
and to the maintenance of which, therefore, all that ' im- 
mutability ' on which you found ao much is pledged, — it 
hafl been decreed that prayer shall be one of the indis- 
pensable conditions of the stable enjoyment of Qod'a 
favour ; let ns snppose He has decreed, and for ever, that 
only he shall be truly happy, get what he hopea, and re- 
ceive what he needs, who seeks ' His face ' ; — let us sup- 
pose, I say, all this (and 1 am very certain you cannot 
show its improbability or absnrdity), what then ) Why, 
just this, that if this be a condition of the Divine conduct 
towards us, if it be one of the ' wise pre -arrangements,* one 
of the 'unvarying laws,' your philosophy, my young 
friend, is still very true, but unluckily confutes your con- 
clusion ; I have introduced, you see, but another of your 
pleaaant antecedents, and your little syllogism holds no 
longer." 

After this explanation, which he offers as, in his 
conviction, the absolute truth, the writer goes on to 
explain, that this " antecedent condition " of divine 
favour — prayer — -may therefore be regarded as in the 
nature of a " peppercorn-rent " to God for all His 



" I have not thought it of moment to reply to the 
It^cal refinement sometimes ut^ed, that even if it he 
granted that prayer is an indispensable pn-condition of 
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the Divine favour, its inefficacy as a pTopsr caitee may still 
be maintained ; for I am canTinced that jaa would not 
urge it seriDUsly. Ah to the eDenl, it ia all one, and I do 
not think it wotth while to discuss sucli subtleties. 

" If a man were to oifer you an estate on the payment 
of a peppercorn rent (and our ' prayers ' are worth not bo 
much to the Deity), it ia certain that the man's bounty, 
and not the peppercorn, would be the cnnae of your good 
fortune ; hut as without the peppercorn you would be 
without the estate, I imagine you would have little incli- 
nation to chop logic with him about it? being ' causal ' <qu 
otherwiBe," -V 

I have seldom read a theological argument show- 
ing so utter a want of moral appreciation of the 
thought, so painful and contemptuous a dieposition 
for mere logical fencing. To me, at leaat, the diffi- 
culty is left just where it was ; but by the closing 
illustration is presented in the harshest possible form. 
It is the oppression of the thought that man's eager 
life, his love, his anguish, his piercing cries, are mere 
" pre-arranged conditions," " peppercom-rents " to the 
great proprietor of the universe, hinges in an inexor- 
able system of pre-established machinery, inevita- 
bilities in one vast frame of inevitability,— which robs 
us wholly of the desire to pray. If communion with 
Grod be not the free interchange of a living trust for 
a living love ; if it be not a voluntary appeal looking 
for a voluntary reply ; if the imploring agony be a 
mere flash of vital force pre-ordained to precede & 
fixed proportion of tlie divine blessing ; if, in short, 
individual prayers do not individually affect the 
divine Spirit except as determinate signals in a 
mighty plan upon the appearance of which an act 
of love becomes due,^then, I say, the true difficulty 
remains, that with such a conviction intensely stamped 
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Upon the mind, it would be totally i 
pray. Prayer can never be the fulfilment of u " pre- 
arranged condition," the "payment of a peppercora- 
rent," without utterly ceasing to be prayer. It is, 
and can only be, poaeible on the assumption that it is 
a real influence with God ; that whether granted or 
denied, it ia efficient as an expression of our spiritual 
want and resolution ; that the breath of power which 
answers it is a living response, and, like all living 
responses, the free utterance of the moment, not the 
pre-ordained consequent waiting for a pre-ordained 
antecedent; that there is a sphere beyond all neces- 
sary law, in which both the divine and human life 
are not constrained by immutable arrangements, but 
free. This, I say, is the only intellectual assumption 
on which prayer can be a natural act ; and though 
any intellectual assumption at all is far from needful 
to moat persona in a sphere of being so mysterious, it 
is the only one which meets the moral perplexity 
which the opening reason of man will frequently start. 
Whether Professor Rogers's reply be true or false, it 
leaves the heart of the spiritual problem qiute un- 
touched, while attaining a barren victory over its 
logical form. 

I will quote one other instance of the same kind, 
from the writings of the same author, which present 
instances of the same method on almost every 
religious subject he touches : it is on the subject of 
the Atonement. The creed of the writer requires 
that Christ's mffeiing should be regarded as, for some 
reason or other, a real BubstUule for human suffering, 
and an indispensable condition of God's forgiveness. 
He argues on it thus : — 

"We con only reason a little way ; but as for as wa 
eon reason, I do not Hinch from saying that every faet we 
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know ifl against the theory of your Bimple traconditioiial 

" We ean but reason in reference to a subject eo vast, 
and in all its bearinga so inflnitelj transuciidentul tx> our 
comprehension, by avMhgy. Now it is certain, that in any 
moral government with which we are acq^uainted, or of 
which we can form any conception, — in any government 
wtose subjects are ruled by laotives only, and where will 
is unconstrained, — the principle of the prompt uncondi- 
tional i)ardon of crime on profession of repentance 
purpose of amendment would be most disastrous ; a 
invariably see it is in a family, in a echool, in a political I 
community. Now, have we any reason to believe that in 
a government most emphatically moral, — a government of 
which all the moral govemnienta with which i 
acquainted are but imperfect imitations, and which are, 
indeed, fonnded on a very partial application of the laws 
which a perfect mora! government implies,— similar easy 
good-natured lenity would be attended with less n ' 
effects ? If we have none, then, since we cannot think 
that Ood'a government will or cau ceaee to be moral, o 
that He ever will physically constrain Hia creatures to be 
happy or holy, — -indeed the very notion involves a contra- 
diction in terms,— would not tiie proposed course of uni- 
versaUy pardoning guilt on profession of penitence prove 
in all probability most calamitous ? Let us then suppose 
(no difficult thing) that God foresaw this ; — that such s. 
procedure would be of pernicious consequences, not to thia 
world only, but, for aught we know, to many ; that it 
would diminish His authority, relax the ties of all^iance, i 
invite His subjects to revolt, make them think disloyalty | 
a trivial matter ? If so, — and 1 defy you to prove that A 
it may not be so, — ^then would there not be benignity aa I 
well as justice, mercy as well as equity, in refusing thft I 
exercise of a weak compassion which would destroy more J 
than it would save 1 Let us suppose further, that knowiog T 
all this, God knew also that His yearning compassion for I 
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lost and guilty man might lie safely gratilied by sucli an 
. expedient as the Atonement ; that so far from, weakening 
the bonda of allegiance, euch an acceptance of a volimtary 
propitiation would sti'engthen them ; that it would flash, on 
oU. worlds an indelible conviction no less of His justice 
than of His mercy — of His justice, that He could not 
pardon without bo tremendoua a sacrifice ; of His mercy, 
that He would not, to gratify it, refrain even from this j 
that it would cruah for ever that subtle sophism, so 
naturally apringii^ in the heart of man, aud which gives to 
temptation its chief power — that Gk)d is too merciful to 
punish ; — I say, that if all this he bo, — and I fancy you 
will find it difficult to prove that it may not be so,^-does 
not the Atonement assume a new aspect I Is it any 
longer chargeable with absurdity or caprice i May it not 
be justly pronounced a device worthy of Divine wisdom 
and benignity ? Is it not calculated to secure that which 
is its proposed end ? — at once to make justice doubly 
venerable and mercy doubly dear 1 — justice more vener- 
able, that it could not he lightly assuaged ; mercy more 
dear, that it would be gratilied though at such a cost V 

I take it that the real difficulty sincerely felt by 
most Christiana who have doubted or rejected the 
doctrine of Christ's vicarious aufleringa Is here com- 
pletely evaded ; for the analogy drawn from human 
affairs has two main features : one, that it grounds 
the necessity for inflicting sufl'ering before granting 
pardon on the uncertain nature of huma,u prof esstons 
of penitence ; the other, that it grounds the same 
necessity on the danger that any omission to vindi- 
cate the majesty of law on those who have themselves 
really transgressed it, will bring the law itself into less 
respect. Now neither of these reasons for stringency 
has the slightest application to the case in point : for, 
with regard to the first, no one ever ventured to say 
that Christ's sufferings could redeem any dubious or 
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superficial penitence from its full spiritual burden of 
misery. There is no difficulty with God in judging 
that which no human court of juatice dare attempt to 
determine ; and if some absolute infliction of pain 
somewhere be needful in human courts only to pro- 
vide for the countless caaos where professed penitence 
13 insincere or incomplete, it would not be needful 
before a divine tribunal at all, since half-penitentB 
must suffer untO they are thoroughly changed in 
heart, and true penitents need suffer no longer. And, 
on the second and deeper point, — that pardon could 
only be conditional on some display of the just 
severity of the law, lest the law itself should lose its 
awfulness, — the reply is clear that the law is not 
vindicated, but broken anew, by the substitution of 
One who has not violated it for those who had. If 
it is sin against the law to piuxlon the guilty, it is no 
less sin against tbe law to inflict suffering on the 
innocent ; and to add that infliction to the remission 
of a penalty duly incurred, is to double the trans- 
gression of the majesty of offended law, not to 
cancel it 

The simple truth is, that though it is one of the 
deepest laws of human society that we should bear 
each other's burdens- — that when "one member suf- 
fers all the members suffer with it " — that there is no 
such thing as the isolation of a sin, or even of the 
misery that proceeds in widening circles, though with 
slackening force, from every centre of sin, — though it 
is the law of human fellowship that the good must 
suffer with the guilty (and the more willingly the 
higher they ai-e in goodness), as the, price of that fellow- 
sftip, — yet this is not a law of vicarious punishment, 
a law by which the penalty proper to sin is borne by 
one who has not committed that sin, but rather a. 
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law which intensifies a hundredfold instead of remov- 
ing, the sense of social respoDBihility, and consoqiiently 
the burden of social guilt. And bo the sufferings of 
Christ have, I believe, never legitimately lightened a 
single fear of a guilty mind by suggesting any sub- 
traction from the penalty in store ; but rather — by 
revealing the true law of the social unity of humanity- 
have increased those feara a hundredfold. It is only 
by rendering true penitence possible, by emancipating 
U3 from the despair of human weakness through the 
revelation of a divine power in whose might we may 
trample on sin and death, not by cancelling any 
balance of suffering due to us after trae penitence, 
that the death of Christ can set us free. 

Nothing ever can, or ever ought, to dissuade the 
human heart from believing, that if once it can be 
utterly and profoundly penitent, a free pardon from 
God is certain, aud always was certain, and needed 
no " forensic arrangement " of any sort to make it 
more certain. But how to attain that true penitence 
■without the revelation of a triumphant powei' close to 
and even participating in our sense of human help- 
lessness, was the great problem; — the answer to 
which has been parodied in the hideous and pagan 
theory that infinite justice must inflict some punish- 
ment somewhere for every violation of law, but 
whether on the offender or on a voluntary proxy is 
comparatively unimportant. The Hard Church habit- 
ually glances at the most superficial aspect of the 
difficulty, and never attempts to realise the essential 
meaning of objectors. Dr. Mansel, who was the great 
philosopher of the Hard Church, has, as I have shown 
in a previous essay, treated the same subject in very 
much the same style. 

I have now done with the Hard Church. The 
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temper which fixes the eye rather on private demoa- 
stratioEs of God and of Hia revelation than on Giod 
Himself and the substance of Hia revelation, — which ' 
IB BO occupied with its fancied monopoly of the 
privilege of defending God's ways, that it forgets the 
object of faith in the expei'tness of its endeavours to 
fortify the approaches,-— and which never practically 
realises that ^I private avenues to belief are, if God 
be a living and universal Father, capable of indefinite 
enlargement by studying the infinite variety of Hia 
spiritual dealings with others, — is, I know, a temper 
to which we are all liable, but which fills me with. 
genuine dread. Indeed, when I read these books of 
smaU confident logic on subjects so high as to task 
our nature to the full, I sometimes ask, " Is not 
1 the next stage in the education of such 
a this ] Is it not likely that such thinkers 
must pass through some discipline in the blinding 
night, — some groping, some 'feeling after' God, to 
teach them that He proves His own presence, and iai 
not amenable to their small proofs, — before they caikrfl 
gain any permanent hold of those great spirituf' 
realities to which they have made it their triumphanbl 
occupation to pave these nan'ow and dismal converg- 
ing alleys 1" 
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Theological creeds Bcldom escape the fate of "holy 
places." The more sacred is the presence which has 
departed or is departing from them, the more keenly 
do the occupants feel, and the more reluctant are 
they to -express, the sense of vacancy which steals 
over them. And the greater the glow of trust 
with which they formerly held possession of their 
post, the more sullenly do they fortify the empty 
sepulchres, the more passionately do they dispute the 
line of the deserted walls. It is so with Bomanlsm. 
And the same thing has happened, nay, happens 
every day, with Protestantism. It was a saying of 
Luther's, that the very people who, in his lifetime, 
would not touch the kernel of his teaching, would 
be greedy after the husks of it when he was once 
dead. And so it was, and so it is, and so it will be. 
The seed of a great faith falls into men's hearts, and 
God "giveth it another body, as it pleaseth him"; 
the husks alone are treasured up, unchanged, and 
last the longer without suffering transformation 
" into something rich and strange," that the germ of 
their organic life has altogether disappeared, even if 
it has not been anxionsly excavated, and its place 
supplied by the mineral, inorganic cement of theo- 
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logical learning. It is this husk-theology which both 
slielters within itself, and provokes into activity out- 
side itaelf, t!ie spirit of scepticism. The dogmatism 
of half-belief which gradually steals upon the first 
downright confidence of full belief, leans with a lesa 
and less sincere weight on the object of its faith, till 
at last the bold sceptic who stands upright in his own 
strength, and will not affect to lean at all, becomes, 
and is conscious of being, a really stronger man in 
bis isolation and bis weakness, tban those who are 
painfully endeavouring to avoid putting any strain 
on the weak props of a decaying faith. An attempt 
to appreciate the essence of the two opposite faiths, 
and the two opposite forms of scepticism which still 
contend for the body of the Anglican Church, will 
help me to estimate the true position and prospects of 
the various parties in that Church more fairly than 
would be possible if I were only to criticise the con- 
sistency or inconsistency of their present theological 

Sixty years ago, Roman Catholicism was almost 
a fable in England. Children were told about it as a 
branch of ancient history, and taught to connect that 
superstition very closely with the inabihty to read 
and write and think. The Catholics in England 
" were found in corners, and alleys, and cellars, or in 
the recesses of the country, cut off from the populous 
world around them, and dimly seen as if through a 
mist, or in twilight as ghosts flitting to and fro !" 
Suddenly there rose up, on the chosen ground of 
classical learning and among the ablest thinkers of 
the day, a rumour that Protestantism was reaping 
what it had not sown — that it could not have origi- 
nated the faith which it had inherited. Eestlesa, 
scrupulous, aelf-tasking, subtly-reasoning, menaffirmed 
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that, though the tendencies of their whole nature 
seemed to convei^e upon the Christian Revelation 
as the focus of their highest needs, yet that they 
could never have accepted its facts as their highest 
certainty without a constantly-renewed testimony from 
an authority standing far above that of individual 
conviction. They were sure that it was easier to 
recognise a divine authority than to grasp or com- 
pass for themselves divine truth. They thought 
they could perceive whom they ought to obey, 
far more easily than what they ought to believe. 
And they maintained, too, that the power to obey 
must be granted first, as the simpler and most prac- 
tical necessity of life, and that it would draw after 
it the fulness of belief. Nevertheless, they were not 
unembarrassed. They felt that they could scarcely 
faithfully obey on a venture what they did not con- 
fidently believe to be divine, though they were clear 
that a fuller confidence of belief was to be the 
reward of their obedience. And so they vacillated 
long, unable to find satisfying conviction without a 
rule of action they could wholly accept, and painfully 
deploring that they had not early and always had a, 
strict and indisputable law of discipline over them, 
which might have yielded as its natural fruit the 
faith they now groped after with uncertain hands. 
And then there grew upon them, more and more 
powerfully, the fascination of that mighty power, 
who through the march of centuries had advanced 
with a measured tread of her own, unborrowed 
from her children — a. step of which every footfall 
was a fiat, and the rhythm a faith. It was obviously 
easy to throw a temporary spell over minds in 
such a mood ; but what is the charm which has 
power to retain them, after exporiooce of Rome's 
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coarse splendours, and of her vigilant and severe 
rule? 

Rome alone has presented her theology to the 
world ia a thoroughly institutional form. What 
Protestants believe, Eome embodies in a. visible 
oi^anism. While they derive the life of the Church 
from their faith, Eome derives her faith from the life 
of the Church. Romanism was a vast organisation 
almost before it was a distinct faith. Rome did not 
80 much incarnate her dogmas in her ritual as distil 
her dogmas out of her ritual. She had, indeed, 
knitted in with her spiritual agency many an act both 
of conscious and unconscious faith ; she had built 
up her great missionary system on many assumptiona 
both of truth and duty ; but, on the whole, she 
acted before she thought, and interpreted her faith 
under the inspiration of her achievements. Her 
theology flashed upon her, as it were, as she beheld 
the ecclesiastical form and order which were growing 
up out of her own unconscious energy. She solved 
the mystery of her own success by believing that 
her institutions were even fuller of the divine power 
than her thought — that she could more easily draw 
God down into the bosom of the Church by her life, 
than she could lift up the Church to God by her 
meditation. Wherever the drift of Christian prac- 
tice seemed to point towards the development of the 
Church's influence, there was a hint which she fol- 
lowed up eagerly to its limits, as the directing fingOT 
of a divine hand. And then contemplating her own 
fresh conquests irom a heathen world, under the 
inspiring consciousness of being set to guide the 
mightiest and holiest of the world's forces, she did 
not hesitate to affirm that God was in her institti- 
tione, that He was acting through her agency, that 
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i really placing His divine iufluencea at her 
, and that in contemplating the orderly 
Bystem of ecclesiastical life which was rising under 
her creating hand, she beheld the divine disj>osition 
of His living power. Thus, for example, the Chris- 
tian practice of baptism was, in her hands, an agent 
of great social influence ; and as she witnessed its 
results in consecrating new multitudes to Christ, and 
was conscious that her own faith grew in gazing at 
the act (instead of the virtue of the act having 
arisen from her faith), she at once affirmed that God 
had granted a mighty regenerating power to her 
hand, which did not proceed from, but afterwards 
passed into, her spirit,— that a grace was granted to 
ber institutions from which her faith was nourished. 
Again, the words of the Last Supper enjoined, 
as she supposed, the sacrifice of the mass. Eagerly 
Rome saw and used the mighty social influence of 
that divine institution. But here again she seemed 
to gather faith from the power of the rite. She 
administered it in weakness, and yet she was the 
almoner of power ; the faith was multiplied in the 
giving, so that while it seemed too little for a few, it 
fed multitudes, and she gathered up more than she 
had divided ; it seemed that no virtue went out o£ 
her, yet richly it streamed in ; in the act itself was 
the birth of faith ; the power of God was in the 
elements themselves, for the grace and peace, which 
had not passed through the spirit of the Church, 
returned upon her: and so she gazed till she 
could see the bread and wine no longer, though 
their external qualities remained ; the essence was 
transmuted before lier eyes into the life of Him 
who first consecrated them ; the outward signs were 
but transparencies, through which the living glory 
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gleamed ; that seeming film of physical quality held 
fast the very presence of the Eternal, and God 
perfectly blended with that sign of Himself which 
He had chosen. 

This ia the doctrine which marks the whole char- 
acter of the Roman Church. Faith is nourished 
from the divine institution, not the divine institu- 
tion from the faith. The Eoman theology cla 
for the entire ritual of the Church that it ia one 
vast transubstantiation. Every rite which other 
Christian Beets regard aa suggesting and shadowing 
forth the spiritual Ufe of faith, Rome regards aa itaelf 
the shrine of divine power, aa itself radiating light 
and heat. She believes that the Church's ministra^ 
tions impart more grace to her ministers, than her 
ministers can impart to their ministrations.' God's 
power is held to be in the Church's actions, and frran 
that centre it flows out on the whole Church, alike 
strengthening the feeble knees of the worshipper 
and lifting up the drooping hands of the priest. 
According to the sacramental system of Rome, 
neither is it the unity of human faith which binds 
together the Church in one, nor is it the merely 
inherited commission of the Church which holds 
together human faith ; but the vivid electric spark 
of divine grace shooting, in eternal miracle, through 
her whole frame, ia the tme pulse of her immortal 
life ; and this, though it is called down at the 
bidding of the priesthood, does not proceed out of 
their life, hut into it, where its heavenly fire is 
no less needed than in the body of the Church at 
large. 

There is something in the sacramental system 

' Teclmioally, tlie grace received ex oj)ere operalo is more 
than that received ex open: operaiUis, 
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essentially congenial to the Eoman character. We 
read Ronmn history, and ask ourselves why the 
records of the greatest nation of the world are so 
dull and inanimate, why a people that could act 80 
mightOy puts forth so slight a chann over the 
student's mind ? The answer is : — That they were 
a working nation, building for themselves monuments 
everywhere, but without any largo play of national 
mind distinct from, and out of relation to, the external 
tasks on which they were engaged. Had they pos- 
sessed richer inward resources of self-occupation, they 
would have had a more interesting history, it may 
be, but hardly such a career. The very essence of 
their history is, that they were insatiable in their 
appetite for new materials to organise — new matter 
to mould. The Romans had few spontaneous mental 
or spiritual occupations apart from their active life. 
As a nation they had no genius for passive life, and 
could find nothing satisfying but administrative and 
military exploit. Mental life, out of relation to 
political, social, or domestic institutions, they had 
almost none. They had little lyrical movement of 
spirit like the Greeks, little deep enjoyment of sym- 
pathy and sentiment like the Germans. They were 
made to mould others ; and their only reverence for 
what was divine, was reverence for a moulding power 
that shaped order and law out of social and material 
chaos. They could barely conceive of a free divine 
spirit in close contact with our conscious life, like 
the Jews. With a large and vivid receptive, but not 
a crea.tive imagination, they could believe in a current 
of divine power moving under the surface of human 
or material agencies, but they were not drawn directly 
to the personal Spirit of God. Art fascinated them, 
but for poetry they were unfit ; law was their occu- 
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patioiij yet they did not love to trace it to its purely 
moral sources in conscience ; religious rites subdued 
them, but thoy ehrank from analysing the spiritu^ 
faith in which tliosa rites were rooted. Hence, a 
sacramental system was of the essence of their 
religion. They looked rather for a divine adminis- 
tration, than for vivid, conscious communion with 
the Spirit of God. To find so rich a fountain of 
strength for the life of new and purer institutions as 
Christianity at iirst afforded, gave the Romana a 
stem and holy joy. But still they retained their 
character of workers. They did not so much seek 
to be spirit to spirit with God aa to adore Him in J 
His acta. In this respect the Catholic Church has I 
never changed since first the ancient world began to I 
suspect that the lost sceptre of the Ciesars had passed I 
into a Roman bishop's grasp. She has ever claimed 1 
these outward ordinances — these gradually raised I 
historical habitations of faith — not only as part and I 
parcel of its essence, but as the organic influenceaB 
which are mighty to generate it, as being its very bonffl 
and flesh — its body, not its raiment — as dying witii j 
it in its death, and as raised again in its resurrecdon. | 

The danger of the Roman side of faith is aa 
obvious as its social power was once great 
in humility, but it passed early into incredulity and 
arrogance. It originated in the wonder and the 
gratitude with which the Church perceived the rapid 
growth of her influence, and perceived also that het i 
own faith was marvellously strengthened by the very ' 
act of claiming for others the blessings of her divine 
message. But there was another side on which her 
strength was veiy near to weakness, and her faith to J 
incredulity. Clcrae to her power of social influence, .j 
was a passion for social ascendancy. Close to har I 



hith that God was the strength of all her actions, 
was a disposition to dwell on her actions as though 
they were neceBsary to God. She waa willing to 
recognise her own dependence, but luost unwilling to 
suppose that He could ever choose any other instru- 
ment. It was natural to her to belieye that all real 
power, as essentially orderly, could be organised and 
codified, and rednced to a system ; and on this 
followed the natural temptation to claim for her 
own acts, as fixed . physical occasions of spiritual 
influences, the right of being their exclusive cause. 
After proclaiming that a divine influence attended 
her ministry, which was iu no way due to her own 
power, she fell into the snare of prizing her instru- 
mentality as if it had been the very centre of that 
influence, and so gradually forgot the essence of her 
former faith- By dreaming that she held a monopoly 
of ecclesiastical instrumentality, she gradually came 
to believe that she could say " Come " or " Go " at 
pleasure to the very Spirit of God, and be obeyed. 

The noble part of the Church of Eome's testimony 
to the Church of all ages, is her teaching that the 
faithful action of man does meet wiLh a resjHfiisH 
from the reciprocal action of God — that it in not the 
mere lifting up of the human heart, but the actual 
descent of God's .Spirit, which enlargcii the lifo of 
duty and fosters the groirth of faith. Prt/tuitturitiiirn 
has been inclined too often to overlook tha double 
element that mniit exist in all real roHKion. Itohnf 
most lose ite reality directly it i* afwimwl eitbur that 
man ia absorberl into the illrin« a^aney, or ttiat tho 
activity of God in far rvrntrvwi U»m all AndniUi rislft' 
tjoo to fanman act« muI fraynnt. Mtifm h&i UmiiH^X 
agdnst both emn, bill ohn bw* riniW«'I liirr l««i(- 
mony feeUe hy itt*iMi^\y toriff^Mni/i Lhftt beyotuJ 
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tut own Bmw iiubiiiimiii ttsra ■ IB^ i^AO^vmbq 
aeeea to that Em Spait wUA " Ihw e lh ^wte b 
lateth,' and by anogttiBg to hor ■mnstera Uw 
ba^;lt^ privilege to ■■gi™ii«j by mere oatwazd 
aeU of duir own, the cerUin approdi of GotL 

I cannot pment asj pasBage wfaidi more strikiiigly 
realian to tJw mind the inttiMuinal conceptioa ^ 
tlie Cathi^ wonhip, as intcntled to preach to the 
eye die virible descent of Christ to His Chnrch, than 
by quoting the foUowing from Cardinal Xewman's 
remarkable story of conversion called Loss and Gain. 
It at once draws out all the implied faith of the 
lioman Church, and illuBtratcs her temptation to 
confonnd a church with a priesthood, and a real 
presence with a local form- What is most remarkable 
i«, that so great a mind as Cardinal Xen-man's should 
deny that Protestant communions ground their wor- 
ship OD faith in a positive action of God, only because 
they conceive that action to be directed to the spirit^ 
and not to the altars of their churches ; — 

" ' The idea of worship in the Catholic Churcb," Willis 
replied, ' ia different from the idea of it in yonr church, 
for in truth the rdigiona are different. Don't deceive 
journelf, my dear Bateman/ he said, tenderly ; 'it ie not 
that oura is your religion carried a, little farther, — a little 
too far, oa you would Bay. No, they differ in kind, not 
in degree ; ours ia one religion, yonra another. ... I 
ileclure, \o me,' he said, and he clasped his hoiidB on his 
knees, and looked forward as if aoliloquiaing, 'to me 
notliing is so consoling, bo piercing, so thrilling, bo over- 
comint; as the mass, said as it is among us. I could 
attend inaBSes for ever and not be tired. It is not a mere 
form of words, — it is a great action, the greatest action 
that can be on earth. It ia not the invocation r 
hut, if I dare use the word, the evocation of the E 
He bouumes present on the altar in flesh and blood 
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L whom angels bow and devila tremble. This ia that awful 
event wliich is the end aud is the iuterpretation of eveiy 
part of the solemnity. Words are neoesaary, but rb means, 
not as ends ; they are not mere addresses to tbe tbione of 
grace — they are instrunientB of what is far higher, of eon- 
secration, of sacrifice. Tltey hurry on as if impatient to 
f fiilfil their mission. Quickly they go — tlie whole is quick ; 
I ■ for they are all parts of one integral action. Quickly 
r fliey go, for they are awful words of sacrifice — they are a 
[ work too great to delay upon ; as when it was said in the 
L beginning, ' What thou doest, do quickly.' Quickly they 
IB ; for the Lord Jesus goes with them as He passed 
ang the lake in tbe days of His flesh, quickly calling 
I first one and then another. Quickly they paas ; be- 
is the hghtning which shineth from one part 
I of the heaven unto the other, so is the coming of the 
I Sou of Man. Quickly they pass ; for they are the words 
I of the Lord descending in the cloud, and proclaiming the 
I name of tbe Lord as He passes by, ' The Lord, the Lord 
f God, merciful and gracious, long-suffering and abundant 
I in goodness and truth.' And as Moses on the mountain, 
Q too ' make haste and bow our heads to the earth, 
I and worship.' So we all around, each in his place, look 
I out for tbe great Advent, 'waiting for the moving of the 
water.' Each in bis place, with his own heart, with his 
I own wants, with hia own thoughts, with his own inten- 
tion, with his own prayers, separate but concordant, 
retching what is going on, watching its progress, nniting 
in its consumraatioa ; — not painfully and hopelessly 
I following a hard form of prayer from beginning to end, 
I hut like a concert of musical instruments, each different 
' hut concurring in a sweet harmony, we take our part 
with God's priest, supporting him, yet guided by him. 
There are little children there, and old men, and simple 
labourers, and students in seminaries, priests preparing 
Bs, priests making their thanksgiving ; there are 
' innocent maidens, and there ate penitents ; but out of 
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these many mindi; rise one great eucharistic 11711111, and 
the great Action ia the measure and the scope of it. 
And oh, my dear Bateman,' he added, turning to him, 
'you ask me whether this is not a formal and unreaaOD- 
able aervice. It is wonderful ! ' he cried, riBing up, 
'quite wonderful. Wlien will these dear good people be 
enlightened } fiapientia fortiter auaviterque disponena 
omnia, O Adonai, clavis Bayid et expectatio gentium, 
veni ad Balyandum noa, Domiue Deus noster ! ' " — t^Logs 
and Gain, pp. 290-293). 

Exactly the same conception of the Roman idea 
of worship, as a great and visible divine action, to be 
livingly impressed on the eye of the worshippera, is 
thus graphically given by a very different witnesB, 
who had himself renounced the priesthood and the 
communion of Rome : — 

" If mental incitement, though attended by the moat 
thrilling and sublime emotions, though arising from de- 
ception, could be indulged without injury to our noblest 
faculties, — if life could he made a long dream without a 
painful Btarting produced by the din and collision of the 
world . . . the lot of a man of feeling brought up in the 
undisturbed belief of the Catholic doctrines, and raised to 
be a dispenser of its mysteries, would be enviable above 
all others. ... A foreigner may be indined to langh art 
the strange ceremonies performed in a Spanish cathedrarl, 
because these ceremonies are a conventional lai^uage to 
which he attaches no ideas. But he that Emm the cradle 
has been accustomed to kiss the hand of every priest and 
receive his blessing — that has associated the name and 
attributes of the Deity witli the consecrated brDad— that 
has observed the awe with which it ia handled — how none 
but a prieat dare touch it — what clouds of incense, what 
brilliancy of gems surround it when exposed to the view 
— with what heartfelt anxiety the glare of lights, the 
sound of music, and the uninterrupted adoration of the 
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[ jirieBts in waiting, are made to arouse the oTerpowering 
feeling of God dwelliug amoi^' men — such a man aiono 
mceive the atate of a naim-hearted youth, who for 
the first time approaches the altar, not as mere attendant, 
as the worker of the greatest miracles. . . . 
" When the consecrating rites had been performed — 
when my hands had been anointed— the sacred vesture, 
at firat folded on my shoulders, let drop around me by 
the hands of the bishop — the sublime hymn to the 

i all - creating Spirit uttered in solemn strains, and the 
power of restoring sinners to innocence conferred upon 
me — when at length raised to the dignity of a ' fellow- 
Worker with God,' the bishop addreaaed me in the name 
of the Saviour, ' Henceforth I call you not servant, but I 
have called you friend,' — I felt as if, freed from the 
material part of my being, I belonged to a higher rank of 
existence. . . . lu vain did I exert myself to check 
exuberance ot feeling at my first mass. My tears bedewed 
the corporals in which, with the eyes of faith, I beheld the 
disguised Lover of mankind, whom I had drawn from 
heaven to my handa."^(J5i)5t Leucadio Doblado's Letteri 
from Spain, p. 122, and following.) 

Here is clearly enough iudicated where it is that 
the original faith of the Roman Church has so often 
passed into tlie dreariest and most superstitious 
incredulity. Sho began by ascribing all her power 
and faith to the free and immanent agency of Christ, 
but too Hoon evinced the disposition to confine His 
agency to the narrow limits of her power and faith. 
Real, simple reliance on Him would have rendered 
it impossible for her to lay down exactly where His 
life and power was mt, and where, on the other 
hand, she could undertidie to secure it In propor- 
tion as she claimed a plenary and irrevocable com- 
mission, she withdrew her dependent trust, and by 
believing more in herself, was compelled to believe 
2c 
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leas in her Lord. And, accordingly, as she enlarged 
the arrogance of her aKsumptions, she narrowed the 
channels of His mercy, and enforced in one breath 
the doctrines that she can conunand, at will, the ' 
bodily presence of the Lord on her altirs, and that j 
she can excommunicate, at will, the spirits of her j 
children from some of His richest hlessinga. Is not 
this indeed a terrible combination of much creed 
with much incredulity — a living trust metamorphosed 
into an immeasurable distrust — that repels no teach- 
ing so zealously as the doctrine that God is greater 
than the Church, that Ho is neither imprisoned in 
its limits nor bound by any covenant to sustain its 
arrogant decrees ? 

One more characteristic point of faith (with ita 
allied incredulity) in the Church of Rome I will 
briefly delmeate before I pass on. I have touched 
upon her charactflristic faith in the reciprocal action 
of God and His Church, too soon passing into the J 
limitation that God's spirit is confined to the o: _ 
tion which that Church has chosen to sanction ; I 
must indicate the corresponding phase of her faith 
in human nature, which was, in its turn, too booh 
naiTOwed into aeli-idolatvy, by confounding human 
nature with the ecclesiastic nature under her own 
sway. I have said that Home in general acted first 
and thought afterwards. She distilled her Christian 
theory out of her Christian institutions. And what 
is the rule by which she has tested her institutions, 
and therefore, in the last result, her dogmas 1 It is by 
theii adaptation to the mind of the universal Church. 
Neither ancient^ nor modem Kome has had any 
' " Religion in the mind of Q. Fabiiis," gays Dr. Arnold, 
" WU3 not a mace iiiatcuiiient for imrty purjioBus : although k» 
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strong love for trutli as truth. The distinction 
between absolute truth and truth of moral effect, or, 
in other words, social and political "pietas," was 
never clearly apparent to the Roman character. And 
devotional writers in the Roman Church constantly 
Bpeak as if it were almost their duty to believe as 
true all the nimours of a devotional tendency afloat 
in their communion, until they are proved to be false. 
The definition of divine truth coming nearest to the 
conception which seems to bo formed of it by the 
Roman Church would be, "that body of theoretic 
assumptions which would be needed lo justify, on 
intellectual grounds, all those institutions, special 
and general, by which practically the Church has 
been enabled to win hearts and guide nations." 

Now, ill as this definition would define pure 
moral truth, yet it has been based originally on a 
very deep and just faith in the affinity of human 
nature for pure religion and its deep love of moral 
excellence. The faith that all great controlling power, 
all authority which permanently sways multitudes, 
is of God — that the mighty vox popvli is oidy uplifted 
with one accord when the vox Dei baa spoken — that 
there is a species of mere authority so overiK)wering 
that it is ita own evidence of being founded in truth 
— is a faith which, however liable to misconstruction, 
may have had lUtte belief in U$ Irutk, he viaa aware of Ug ex- 
edievet, and that a rercTenca for the gods was an eggential 
element in the character of a nation, witliont irhich it luast 
assuredly degenerate." I quote tbi> onlf to showthe general 
impression of Dr. AmoliI as to the lact that religiaufl Komaiu 
were more concerned for the mofal tendency uf thoit dirtne 
traditions, than for their truth. I do not know any special 
gromid for the doubt implied in tlie case of Fabins, LiTy*! 
lang^nagc ronid give stronglj the opposite imprewinn. Sm 
BookXXIl, c. B. 
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is a true source of freedom. For, teacljing that the 
widest^ moat univei-sal spriaga of faith in man, are 
those which most directly touch the nature of God, 
it tends to liberate us from the galling servitude of 
private prejudice, to make ue suspect as false that 
which we cannot show to be human, and to move 
with a new elasticity and ease among the various 
windings of social faith 

But, in order that the vox popuU may he any sign 
of the mz Dei— in order that the social power and 
influence of an institution may be any sign of its 
divine origin — the common cry must go up spontane- 
ously, and without ulterior aim, out of the popular 
heart, revealing a new union, and flooding the inner 
hfe of society with a startling sense of previously 
unsuspected oneness, Then, indeed, is the vox popuU 
a response to the vox Dd, but not unless it be Uius 
a revelation of the deeper sources of life — not if it be 
only the result of combination, instead of its cause. 
If you can explain it in the vulgar method by merely 
pointing to a common and visible self-interest, or even 
to a clearly recognised class of common aims and 
purposes, then there is no sacred mystery in this 
uplifting of a common voice. If it arise wholly as 
the consequence of social relations, as the result of 
persuasion, or of discussion, or of any existing re- 
lations, then it sheds no light on the divine origin 
of society. It must be a secret s])riiig of union, not 
an incidental result of union, still less the sedulous 
pursuit of a coincident self-interest, il it be one 
feature in that common humanity by which we are 
taught to feel that we are all children of one God. 
" Great is Diana of the Ephesians," was no vox petpuli, 
but merely a vox argmtariomm — a voice of silver- 
aiths. It waa an official cry, the clamour of con- 
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sentient self-intercBts, iasniBg from the artificial 
mouthpiece of esprit de corps. " Crucify him ! crucify 
him ! " was no vox popiili, rather was it ft vox diaboli, 
at least a vox pontificum — a voice of chief priests. 
Class-watchwords unfold no new union. They are 
no message from the awakening life of our common 
humanity. They are merely the strong language of 
official conventiona crying out against an approaching 
dissolution. 

Now here, again, is the second well-marked point 
on which the faith of the Roman Church contracted 
into the virtual scepticism and the deep distmst of 
a tyrannical and suspicious corporation. She pro- 
fessed to accept the mind of the Church, i.e. the 
testimony of all places, and all classes, and all times, 
which had been powerfully influenced and subdued 
by her teaching, as a test of the faithful development 
of the Christian spirit into Christian institutions ; 
and then, again, of the true evolution of Christian 
doctrine out of those institutions. As a positive 
criterion of truth, this was a hazardous principle at 
best ; for, while the really universal spirit of religion 
in man is almost unerring in its moral admirations, 
it is frequently partial even to idolatry, and utterly 
unfit to judge of the true or false historical faith on 
which Christian institutions must rest, so long as 
their moral elements are noble and fascinating. What 
the vox populi, rightly questioned, rejects, is not and 
cannot be divine truth. But what it accepts, may 
be divine only in its moral essence, and even there 
needlessly partial, and may lie, moreover, surrounded 
with an unreal vesture of historical fact to almost 
any extent. But all these causes of probable alloy 
become sources of certain falsehood, if from the tri- 
bunal of all men really sabdued by Christian influence. 
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an appeal lie to the judgment-Beat of a class with 
special privileges, special interests, more than human 
infiuence, and less than human experience. 

And this is the case of the Roman Church. The 
Church eiirly began practically to mean the priest- 
hood, and, ere long, many of the living human fibres 
which united the priesthood with the Church at large 
were severed, and the former was constituted into a 
disciplined missionary army of ghostly soldiers. The 
principle of church development was exchanged for 
a principle of hierarchical encroachment ; and the 
genuine faith in man as the image of God, which 
was the root of the former, for the superatitiouB 
veneration for the priesthood as knowing more of 
God than other men, which was the foundation of 
the latter. Let me glance at ita actual working in 
one of its least repulsive aspects, the history of that 
long " development " which ended in the Papal decree 
on the original freedom of the Virgin Mary from the 
moral infirmities of man. 

The tenderness of the human relation between 
Jesus and his mother early captivated the mind of 
the Church. Mary herself is said even to have 
" anticipated " the development of the doctrine in 
the words of the Magnificat, " For behold from hence- 
forth all generations shall call me blessed," and the 
people soon began, not merely to call her blessed, but 
to regard the image of feminine purity and love which 
is shadowed forth in the gospels with an affectionate 
partiality that eventually shaped itself into fable as 
to her earthly lot TJie vox populi was true as i 
ever in its moral sentiment, but already beginning to ' 
clothe ita feelings in conjectural history, and to ^ve 
Mary that preponderance which uncultivated nature 
assigns to what it can fully comprehend as well as 
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love. " The Christians of the first four centuries 
were ignorant of the death and burial of Mary."' 
Ephesua and Jerusalem alike claimed her empty 
tomb. The following is Cardinal Newman's own 
account of the growth of tradition concerning her ; — 

" Her departure made no noise in the world. The 
Church went about her common duties, preaching, con- 
verting, suffering. ... At length the rnmour epread 
through Christendom tliat Mary was no longer upon 
earth. Pilgrims went to and fro ; they aougbt for her 
relies, but tbeae were not ; did she die at Epliesus, or did 
she die at Jerusalem ? Accounts varied, but her tomb 
could not be pointed out, or if it was found, it was open ; 
and instead of her pure and fragrant body, there was a 
growth of lilie,'} from the earth which she had touched. 
So inquirers went home marvelling and waiting for 
further light. And then the tradition, came wafted 
westward on the aromatic breeze, how that when the time 
of her dissolution was at hand, and her soul was to pass 
in triumph before the judgment-seat of her Son, the 
Apostles were suddenly gathered together into one place, 
even unto the Holy City, to bear port in the joyful 
ceremonial ; how that they buried her with fitting rites ; 
how that the third day, when they came to the tomb they 
found it empty, and angelic choirs with their glad voices 
were heard singing day and night the glories of their 
risen Queen." " But however we feel," adds Dr. Newman, 
after narrating the tradition, " towards the details of this 
history {nor it there anything m it which vrill be JiniDflcome or 
difficult to piety), so much cannot be doubted from the 
consent of the whole Catholic world and the revelstions 
made to holy souls, that, as is befitting, she is, soul and 
body, with her Son and God in Heaven, and that we have 
to celebrate not only her death but her aasuroptinn." ^ 

' " Gibbon," vol. iv, p. 34E, of Milmaii'a aditioa. 

' " Discourses addressed to Mixed Congregations," by Jolu 
Henry Newman. 
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And thus the Eoman Church has ever tested these 
traditions, asking much less about the marks of ] 
historical accuracy than about their social influencfl. 
" St. Epiphanius does not affirm that she ever died," j 
B&js another esteemed Homan Catholic nriter, I 
" because he had never found any mention of her i 
death, and becauBe she might have bem preserved 
immortal and translated to heaven without dying. 
Much more ought piety to incline ua to receive with , 
deference a tradition bo ancient and so well recom- 
mended to US as is this of the corporal assumption 
of the Virgin Mary — an opinion which the Church 
BO far favours as to read from the works of St John 
Damasceu and St. Bernard an account of it in the 
breviary, as proper to edify and excite the devotion of her 
children 1 " 

This principle of assuming and usually regarding 
aa true all that the ecclesiaatical tact of the day feels 
to be socially " desirable " is, as I have said, natural 
to the Roman Church. The image of the Virgin 
Mother was engraved deep on the mind of the firat 
Christian population. The authorities of the Church 
understood, and probably were themselves influenced 
by its power, and encouraged the development of 
this partial reverence. When Nestoriua denied that 
Mary should be called the " mother of God," the 
Church appealed not merely to the var popvli, but to . 
the vox £pkesi to support the privileges of their local 
saint, and Mary was lifted to the dignity of her new 
title on the shoulders of an Ephesian mob. In the 
same century, St Augustine indicates how powerfully 
the popular affection had influenced his own mind, 
and will not deny but that sho might have had grace 
to remit all sin, who was chosen to be the mother of 
the Redeemer. Here, then, the voice of the technical 
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ecclesiaRtical Church la hegmning to theorise and 
justify the practical development. The people loved 
her image and magnified her story. The Church was 
bound either to moderate the growing enthusiasm or 
to find it some special doctrinal sanction. Immunity 
from actual sin was Augustine's suggestion, and it 
rapidly spread ; it suited the ideas of the age. 
No one asked aft«r evidence ; liistorical verifications 
were not then in request But a passionate idolatry 
for this aweet vision of the Church grew with its 
growth. And when the priesthood of the Church 
was severed from the human life of the Church, more 
and more did any merely human ascendancy, like 
Mary's, seem to the mind of that body to be insecure 
while it rested simply on human relations, and, there- 
fore, seem to need a supernatural justification. This 
is what the sacerdotal mind constantly dwelt upon. 
Her human relation to Christ was not enough. " A 
Mother without a home in the Church, without dignity, 
without gift«, would have been, as far as the defence 
of the Incarnation goes, no Mother at all. She would 
not have remained in the memory or the imagination 
of men." This was the sacerdotal conviction. And 
hence grew in the twelfth century the Franciscan 
si^gestion of the " Immaculate Conception." She 
must have been, they maintained, not only free from 
ain, but miraculously exempt from the tendency to 
sin. And even St. Bernard, who opposed this 
"■ preservative addition " to the old worship with 
all his power, could write in tliia strain : " No- 
thing more delights me, yet nothing terrifies me 
more, than to dwell on the glories of the Virgin 
Mary." St. Bernard bad come to accept the 
first suggestion of immunity from actual sin ; 
he stnmhled only at the aecond, which a few 
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years ago received the seal of Papal en act- 
It is, I helieve, quite unjust to say that if the 
same process of development proceeds, centuries later 
may witness Mary's elevation to the " intrinsic attri- 
butes of the Blessed Trinity, namely, infinite power, 
infinite wisdom, infinite love," which were ascribed to 
her, as Mr. Gladstone once bore witness, in his own 
hearing, by a preacher of the Franciscan order many 
years ago. "Archangel's gifts are restrained within the 
bounds of what is finite, while hers touch the bounds 
of the infinite — ioccaiio ai eancelli del infitiilo." ^ For 
though individual preachers are ignorant, the Church 
has always been true to her own logic, and the com- 
plete subordination of Mary to her Son is at the very 
root of the recent development. She was glorified 
for the sake of her Son, and the Roman TJieology 
never breaks with its own motives. Still, the de- 
veloping " mind of the Church " is a sacerdotal mind ; 
as, by the declaration of the dogma of Papal infal- 
libility, ia now formally admitted. 

Here I must leave the Church of Rome, content 
with having thus slightly indicated her two most 
characteristic features of faith and scepticism. Her 
belief that the increase of her faith does not begin 
from within, but from the gracious action of God in 
her spreading social institutions, borders close on the 
incredulity which denies the fulness of divine action 
outside the charmed life of her institutions, and eo 
indeed claims a divine right in God, — ^;lo8c on that 
incredulity which, as she herself expresses it^ confines 

' See Butler's Lives of the Saints, and Cardinal Newman's 
" Two Sormona on the Glories of Mnry." 

'' Gladstone's Church Friiiciples Considered in their Rm 
p. 853. 
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to her who has " the cnstody of tho Bacraments,'' 
which ofteu means, for practical purposea, the cus- 
tody of God, ail plenitude of divine grace. Tiie faith 
which sees in the universal voice of the Church the 
divine witness of the living word of God, borders 
close on the incredulity which rejecta every sign of 
religious life not accredited by the testimony of a 
class which, besides having been arbitrarily choaen, has 
been artificially trained. 

Cardinal Newman is right in Ba3dDg that Protest- 
ant Christianity implies a different idea of worship, 
and is in many remarkable features a different 
religion from Roman Christianity. The Roman is 
an embodied faith, laboriously providing all kinds 
of visible means for bringing man into union 
with God, and variously skilful in adapting these 
means to their ends. Baptism, Confirmation, Pen- 
ance, Mass, Ordination, Extreme Unction, Vows, In- 
dulgences, Invocation of Sainta — at every point the 
massive masonry of the Roman ritual overarches and 
closes in the religious life of the individual soul, — 
human agency everywhere appearing on behalf of 
God. The Protestant faith is a protest not merely 
against the abuse of this machinery, but against the 
machinery itself. It was suited to the plastic, all- 
embodying genius of Rome. It is far less suited to 
the freer mental genius of the German races, whose 
strength is more dependent on inward conditions, 
and who have found their freshest springs of active 
energy almost entirely in tho free life of meditation, 
in the lonely inspiration of poetry, in the force of 
personal affections, lleligiouii Art and Uhetoric, in- 
deed, — in which genius in directed to ontward ends, 
— are, as I before hinted, mainly of Itoman Catholic 
parentage. Hut roligious Poetry and PhiloBophy, in 
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wljicb gciiiuB finds all ite conditions within 
are, on the other hajid, mainly I'rotestant. And ao, 
too, while casuistry is the child of Rome, the spiritual 
life of Conscience and of conscious alTectioiis has 
found its most genial climate in the character of the 
northern races. 

Isolate the mind from visible agencies, and thei 
Roman Catholic has hardly a religious life to live., 
But the religion of Protestantism is in its original 
nature separated from visible agencies. Springing, 
up in secret struggles it is matured by thought^ 
watered by personal emotion, and rooted directly in 
God. It has been the child of Conscience, the pupil 
of Philosophy, the companion of Poetrj-, the parent, 
of Freedom. Not, of course, that I ignore its still 
more intimate relation to the Bible. But I am 
speaking of an inborn character in the nations which 
embracHl it, which, after ri|>ening long in silence, 
must have led to some far angrier flood of religious 
resentment against Boman bonds, had there been iio 
simultaneous republication of a gospel which gave 
grandeur to rebellion and set a limit to the spirit of 
destruction. The access to the Scriptures was so 
more the actual cause of Luther's spiritual reVoIutioa 
than were the pillar of cloud and the pillar of fire 
the cause of the departure of Israel from Egypt. 
But for the Scriptures, indeed, Luther and hia 
followers might have perished in the deserts of 
fanaticism after their exodus from Rome. Bub the 
pillar and the cloud which guided the Eeformers' 
steps were not made visible until the sands of the 
untravelled waste were already flying around then- 
path, and the brick-kilns of their taskmasters were 
lost behind them in the distance. 

The Bible led on the Reformers indeed ; for tha 
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Bible was one lotig record of Bimilar protest and 
reformation, from the reformation in tlie desert to 
the reformation of John the Baptist. Moses, Samuel, 
Elijah, Isaiah, and all the prophets, up to John the 
Baptist, were all engaged in one great effort to pierce 
the dull hearts of Israel with a personal knowledge 
of the living God, and to penetrate them with the 
conviction that ecclesiastical inBtitutions wore but 
miserable " holes in the rocks " which might hide 
God from them, but could not hide them from God 
when He should arise to "shako terribly the earth." 
Yet not the less was Luther's movement a moral 
necessity of the nations and the age, which must 
have come, even without the restoration of the Bible, 
though it may be in very difl'erent shape. Not the 
less had it characteristics of its own, which showed 
themselves by the remarkable course it ran and 
by the peculiar elements it alone assimOated freely 
from the newly-tecoFered stores of spiritual food. 
Luther's own character is the key, not only to his 
work, but to his powerful influence over the North, 
and to the limits which that influence speedily 
reached. I am very far from assenting to Macaulay's 
utterly sceptical suggestion that Catholicism and Pro- 
testantism must always divide the world. But I do 
believe that the Christianity which alone can conquer 
the earth will he a faith neither so entirely rooted 
in inward and personal emotions as that of Luther, 
nor so studiously reflected in secondary agencies and 
external institutions as that of Rome. 

It is not easy to regain fully the sense of profo 

despair with which Luther regarded the exte 

spiritual appliances of the Roman Chiuxih whih 

was still a member of her communion. Some apj, 

' ciation of it may be gathered from the passioui 
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fervour of iibhoiTencc which he aften^arda e 
(quite apart, as I believe, from poraonal iiTitation) of J 
the chains from which he bad 'broken loose. " I hays J 
no better 'work,'" he once said, "than indignatu^ ff 
and zeal, for whether I want to compose, write, pray, ] 
or preach, I miist be indignant ; then all my blood is 1 
freshened, my understanding is sharpened, and every I 
miserable thought and temptation flies away." * 
Never for a mind like his could such a dreadful 
Sisyphus-punishment havo been inventud as the task 
of rolling disordered human nature with Eomao 
levers up the mountain of the Lord. Not by mere 
patient effort, not by any process of incessant reaolvt^ I 
not even by any merely general trust in divine Iiel|^ J 
did ever such a mind as Luther's attain tranquillitjr j 
and self-command. Collisions with sin which shoolc f 
his stormy nature to its very centre, passed and re- ' 
turned but to find him, as he thought, i 
level of the eternal ascent — no nearer to the cloudlesB 
climate of Christian peace. Was there no free act of 
the spirit which was able to gather up and Ulumine, i 
in one flash of thrilling conviction, at once the sum- 
mit of distant hope, the mighty arm of power by 
whose help it should be reached, and the path of 
sanctification, now so toilsome, winding on through 
shadows and beside precipices to the everlasting 
home J Was there no " spirit " to the cramped and ' 
microscopic " letter " of human duty, the possession 
of which would be a master-key to the minute pro- 
visions of a moral law, and secure freedom and j 
in the place of scruple, anxiety, and pain 1 Was ' 
there no access to a surer prophecy of final victory I 
than any painful scrutiny into the small and doubtful ' 
variations of eai'thly conflict 1 

' Tisdircdcn, vol. ii, p, 215, «J. Fiirsti 
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Tliesc were the great problems which occupied 
the whole soul of Luther, and which were at once 
characteristic of the revolution which he led and of 
the nations who were included in it, And he solved 
the problem by maintaining that there was Buch a 
spiritual principle of freedom, the essence of all good 
works, in the act of faith; which meant, with him, 
the personal apprehension of Christ's living presence 
with the heart, and the entire surrender to His power.^ 
This one act included all belief, all hope, and all the 
holiness within the reach of man on earth. It con- 
tained the whole Christian life in germ. It was the 
only spring of holiness, and the only sign of the 
promised peace. To do right with the spirit hent 
downwards upon the duty seemed to him impossible, 
for the ouly possible right act in man was the turn- 
ing of the heart to God, and from that flowed, by 
His decree, all that there was of right in any other. 
The act of faith was the one glimpse of glory, and 
opened the dark passages of the soul for tlie entrance 
of the divine life. One good work, and only one 
good work, Luther admitted as the root of the partial 
goodness in all others^the unbarring of the prison 

' Whatever comtnents tLeologiana may wimly make on 
Luther's many nngnaided expnssiona, tliero chq be no dotlbt 
that this, and natliiiig less thui this, was in hia mind in aJl bi^ 
expressions on juatifying fnitli. The late Archdeacon Hare'a 
defence of him on this point is triunijihant, if tny carcfhl reader 
of Luther conld ever need to have his convictions strergthoneil, 
It was Lather's dislmat and dread of the admission of ftoo will 
in man that made bim occasionally ubc cxpreisions which eeam 
to imply less than a self-surrender. IIo preferred to think of it 
aa a yielding to iTTiMisiitZ* grace. But no one can road his Table 
Talk without a moral certainty that lie included in the act of 
fitith the placing the mind in a livini; nuioii with Cbiiat, the 
flelivery of the helm into Hi» haniU. 
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door, the glad reception of the Light. One act, 
that a joyful and fi^e act of the spirit, he thus 
tuted for all^the toilsome duties of the law. No loDj 
witb downcast face were mea to raise the 
burdens of life, and fight again its often- 
battlea ; but, averting their eyes from the punctilious 
pleadings of the law, they were to draw their im- 
pulses from the God who had the keeping of their 
heart, and whose prompting love Luther held to be-. 
the very righteousness of which conscience was 
him only the blanched and formal outline. 

The law of conscience Luther regarded as an Bx,i 
acting law which it is impossible to fulfil, and whid 
m meant only to spar on the agonised soul to aeeVJ 
a personal refuge. But when God entered the hearty 
in the act of faith, then the law was no longer a lai 
of condemnation ; in part it was fulfilled rather i " 
obeyed by the new influence of the divine love; 
in part, so far as it presented an ideal yet imperfectly 
attained, its sting might be taken away by the belii 
that where the life was constantly committed in1 
God's keeping, He would not be strict to mark any- 
thing that did not imply a resumption of individual. 
self-will. And yet Luther found it impossible really 
to separate in experience and thought the divine life 
from the overbearing law of conscience. "To separ- 
ate rightly the law from the gospel," he 
(and by the gospel he always means the revelation; 
of God to the heart), " is easily enough learnt, as ft 
as words go. But when it comes to the experience, 
of heart and life, then it becomes so high and difficulty 
that we are all at sea, and seem to understand 
nothing about it." " Yes," he said, on anothec^ 
occasion, in that style of coarse reproach to 
Antinomians, too characteristic of him, " there it 
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mail who can rightly distinguish between the law 
and the gospel. And this is no wonder, seeing that 
Christ in the garden knew not how to do it^ and 
could not distinguish, since He needed to be com- 
forted, and to be tanght the gospel by the angel — 
Hb on whose head the Holy Ghost had sat bodily, 
as a dove. Therefore these fanatics are but coarse, 
shameless fools, who imagine they understand and 
know all about it, when they have only read a 
page or two, as if they had eaten up the Holy Ghost, 
feathers and all." '■ 

Luther proclaimed, then, that the act of faith was 
the one inlet of divine love into human life, while 
conscience only convicted man of an imbecility. Con- 
science was the mere serving of a writ upon a help- 
less prisoner ; faith unbarred the doors and guided 
him on his way. The doctrine was dangerous,— as 
he proved it to be for himself when he disgraced 
the Reformation by the sanction he gave to the 
polygamy of the Landgrave of Hesse. Yet he held, 
theoretically at least, that faith fulfils what conscience 
demands, and in the secret inner life he admits 
that it is impossible to unravel tJie interlacings of 
the two. The peculiarity of his faith lay, not in 
denying validity to the moral law, but in appealing 
from it (IS law to the jiersonal love of God. He will 
admit no power in the will to fulfil such a law. Nor 
would he willingly admit that he might even be un- 
conscious of that grace of God which assisted him to 
fulfil such a law. All holiness that he admits at all 
must come fresh out of aitiscimis trust in the perfect 
God. That is the only untainted spring of action in 
the Luthenm theology. 

Hence the deepest characteristic of t!ie original 
' Tisehredfn, vol. li. p. 132. fil, F(lrBt«nHnn. 
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ProtestantiBm [ay in this, that it ivithdrew ita lifsl 
from all the complicated and atagiiant channels < 
ecclesiastical action, to draw it afresh at the divine I 
sourcea of action, in emotion, meditation, poetry, I 
prayer. Eome had sickened men with their own J 
corrupt wills, and had exhausted their belief that I 
they had even the smallest power to co-operate with 1 
the pure Spirit of God in His influences for good. T 
In religion the whole current of thought went to 
magnify the divine agency and to depreciate the 
human. Thirsty, and faint, and weary, choked with 
the dust of ritual service, men needed to be baptized 
in divine waters, to lose themselves once again in the J 
cloud of mystery, to recover the freshness of inspira- I 
tion and the "wise passiveness" of loving de 
ence. And this was Luther's aim. He cast away I 
the artificial pruning, and training, and clipping ] 
contrivances of Rome, not because he did not see I 
evil in man, but because he found no tendency in | 
Huch contrivances to subdue that evil. He thought f 
ill enough of human nature, but he was sure that the I 
only remedy lay in yielding up that nature more \ 
entirely to the inward energy of God. Nor did any J 
fruit of mere nature, however cankered, seem to him I 
BO unsightly as the bhghted fruit reared in the J 
forcing -houses of the Church. He knew that the 1 
Spirit of God had as much real access to the life of 1 
nature as to the life of the cloister or the convent ; 
and as the only true holiness sprang from the I 
moulding influences of His Spirit, so it seemed to 1 
him indifferent whether sin manifested itself in the I 
untutored growth of the natural man, or was diverted 1 
into the less obvious channels of ascetic pride, secret 4 
doubt, or ecclesiastical formalism. 

Every vein of subsequent Protestantism might be 
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J^oarried out of Luther's massive nature, but ail 
Kttiese veins together would hardly furnish out 
I another Luther. He was the genius of the great 
tOerman reaction against a lehgion of will. Like 
I ProteatantiBin, he spent all his strength in the fervour 
B trust, and yet would fain ascribe to that trust 
[• « purely involuntary character. His action, or his 
' action on the world at least, flowed spontaneously 
from the exuberance of his trust ; and the action of 
his soul in clinging to God he would not have to be 
an action at all. What was greatest in him, and 
most Protestant too, was the perfect clearness of 
heart with which he estimated the relation hetween 
God and his own instrumentality in setting forth the 
truth of God. He not merely said, but realised, that 
the Lord he preached would declare Himself without 
Aia aid ; and that were it not so. He were no Lord 
at alL There was no anxiety about success. In 
the spirit of true Protestantism, he was anxious that 
those who had felt the power of God should acquit 
themselves of their obligation to reveal it, — not be 
solicitous about it, as if there were no other channel 
for the Eternal Word. Smaller men are anxious to 
mould their age- — -to construct some artificial reser- 
voir for perpetuating their faith before they die. As 
if there could be any such reservoir except the living 
Spirit of God, — as if any faith which is not ever 
springing fresh out of that infinite life would not 
stagnate or dry up before their own bodies had 
crumbled into dust 1 It was not tlms with Luther. 
He had no castr-ii'on views of faith. He was not a 
aemi- Protestant, with the secret reserve that God 
could not get on, after bR, without a formula and a 
human representative. "We tell our Lord God," 
he said, " that if He will have His Church, He may 
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nphold it ; for we cannot uphold it, and even if i 
could, we should become the proudest asses uiid^ 
heaven." i 

Therefore he could stand free and declare t 
God who was in him, — planning nothing, dreadio^ 
nothing. The vast strength of his nature waa all 
due either to the warmth of his impulses and the 
vividness of his sensibilities, or to the power of his 
trust. It was ail natural or supernatural ; none o{^ 
it was of the stern voluntary cast of Rome — none o 
it of the preternatural, fanatic cast of a " child c 
destiny." He had none of the inflexible marbla] 
strength of iron purpose — nothing of the blind ii 
petuosity of men possessed by their own notionBjS 
His most stormy force, as the late Archdeacon Hai 
most truly said, was never violence.^ The gusts of* 
such a spirit might well shake the earth, but it was, 
as it were, an accident of his power, not its aim. 
These whirlwinds of vehemence issued from the 

' Tischreden, vol. iL p. 330. 

' After quoting Luther's saying that ho would not be de^l 
tarred from riding to Laipaic, though ' ' it wero to rain nothinfj \ 
but Dulta Gaorgea for nine days, and each of them were nine 
timea more furiouB than this," Archdeacon Hare remarks — 
" To our nicer ears saoh expressions may seem in bad tasta ; be 
it so. When a Titan is waiting ahoutamong the pigmies, tha 
earth seems to rock beneatli his tread. Moat Blanc would b 
out of keeping in Eegent's Park ; and wliat would he the □ 
eij if it were to toss its head and shake off 
Such, however, is the dulnesa of the elementai'y powOTs, they 
hare not apprehended tlia distinction betweeii force and 
Tiolonce. In like mannar, when the adamantine bondage in 
which men's hearts and minds had been held for centnrieB wu 
b> be burst, it was almost inevitable that the power whiolt yi 
to burst this, should not measure its movements by the ralaijl 
polished life. "— KtJirfJeofMMi p/ZidAsr, p. 172. 
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V depths of a spirit in which elements were stirring 
r Buch as had scarce existed in any other man ; but 
I they were not summoned forth by the cold resolve 
»f a determined will. They " proceeded " from hira 
—they were not " created " hy him. The vast social 
t power of Luther, and the social power of his religion, 
I was the mere natural expansion outwards of inward, 
I elastic, uncontrolled affections, or even spiritual 
lj>aasion8; all his voluntary power was spent in 
|-tiie act of faith, and even this was claimed as in- 
j;Toluntary. 

Luther (in this, too, the very genius of Protest- 
Laotism) had a breadth, and tenderness, and vigour 
I of nature, physical and moral, which set the problem 
I of self -discipline, and misery of inward diaor<ler, in 
I'itB full difRcuUy and its sharpest outline. His was a 
§ nature in which the flames of inward strife were 
^easily kindled, and the occasion of no common 
lish. He knew only too well that the seed of 
ctU was not in the outward mould of his nature, but 
deep below it, at the very sources of the will, and 
therefore he protested against every attempt to force 
I nature into new channels. The rich endowments of 
I ike natural man he neither trusted nor dreaded. He 
I admitted their rights, and left them to find their own 
' channels in the world. This alone might have given 
the Protestant faith its physical superiority over the 
Roman (which depresses nature, and shears away her 
overflowing energies). But this alone would nn*- 
and will not, now or ever, give Proteatantia 
moral superiority. It was the complementary 
that though the life of sin cannot be reached 
below by any blockade of nature — by any henm 
r Bealing of its outlets — it wmj/ be reached from a 
I "through the opened heart of trust, by unroofing 
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Boul to the clear, calm love of God, tbab has givei 
ProteBtantism its moral power. Wherever this bith 
has faded away, any moral superiority of Protestant 
nations ia due to the mere vital force of unimpeded 
national characteristica ; only where it remains, and 
so far aa it remains, does the true spirit of Luther 
still preach to us that trust is stronger than action — 
that the shortest, nay, the only way to conquer ain is 
to wrestle with God for Hia hleasing first, — that it ia 
both arrogant and hopeieaa to wrestle in our own 
strength with sin that we may be blessed by God. 

There is scarcely anything so melancholy, even in 
the perversion of the Roman Church, as the per^J 
version of the early Protestant theology. Frote»'| 
tantism begsn by teaching men that their religious 
faith must be individual and distinct; and thus thel 
centres of life were multipUed, and the unity oi I 
disease was interrupted. But if the fall to pseudo* 
Proteatantiam was less general than that of GathoUi'J 
cism, it was a fail from a greater height Yet it ^ 
only a fall from a precipice on the very edge of wMcIc! 
Luther stood. " Only believe that your sins are foisl 
given, and they are forgiven," said Luther, meanii^V 
aa his whole life and teachings show, that to believe-W 
this was impossible without a moral delivery of i 
whole spirit into God'a hands. In hia thought, th» ' 
one great conflict of life was to believe thia ; and 
how did he set about it 1 Not, certainly, by convincing 
himself that highly probable reasons could be accumu- 
lated in favour of this proposition ; but by throwing J 
into the act of trust all ^e intenaity of moral aniM 
spiritual power which the pious Romanist would have ■ 
spent on duty, — by making trust the first right .^ 
action and the postulate of all right action, — by ' 
withstanding, as the most awful sin, the thought that ■, 
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God had provided no way of escape to each of Hia 
children, from the evil of their own nature, — by sum- 
moning up boforo his heart the inlinite treason of 
doubting that God's desire for our holiness is im- 
measurably deeper than our own, — in short, by 
absorbing every other moral and spiritual struggle 
into this most central and passionate of struggles 
with his distrust of God, laiowing ]>erfectly, that 
wherever that enemy is absolutely beaten, there can 
be no choice for any other enemy but instant 
flight 

Before Luther's intense thought every scene of 
moral conflict, however apparently trivial, was at 
once transfigured into that final battlefield. Every 
temptation dilated before his inward eye into the 
threatening form of that one great Tempter, and with 
passionate defiance he drove before him, at the first 
symptom of danger, the enemy he durst nut delay td 
crush at once. This, and nothing less, was what 
Luther implied in the assertion, " Only believe that 
your sins are forgiven, and they are forgiven." Yet 
though he generally managed to keep from falling, he 
was, as I have said, near the edge of a great ahysa. 
In his passionate eagerness to vindicate all the mercy 
and the love of human salvation for God, he llieorelic- 
fdlij denied that man could even cooperate with iho 
Spirit which drew him on to spiritual victory. All 
was God's doing, he ejaculated, as with a soldier's 
heart he cast himself sternly into the thickest fray, 
Man could only be helplessly grateful and believing. 
And that which Luther said in theory, but by his 
life usually belied, men were soon found to accept in 1 
theory and in practice too. And thus came thak. 
horrible corruption of bis faith which may be c 
the doctrine of passive salvation by correct notioE 
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concerning tho nature anil policy of God. And it j 
is with this corrupted form of Protestantism that J 
the ordinary bihliolatry which is its complement Ib I 
aBBociated. 

I know well that every great and good man who, 
like Luther, overleaps the mark in vindicating for 
God'a grace the absolute and unmixed authorship of 
man's salvation, I'epudiates, like Luther, the practical 
inference that the faith by which he is saved is mere 
inevitable acquiescence in the authoritative statements 
of a supernatural oracle. Nevertheless, the one doc- I 
trine canrwt be preached by large minds without the 
corresponding attenuated form of it immediately 1 
spreading among narrow minds. The way by which 
natures of small calibre ore oftenest enlarged so as to 
receive a wider faith, is through the ennobling life of 
effort after a voluntary co-operation with the Spirit 
of God. And if they be taught that this is impossible, 
that they can only attend upon it, — that if they are ' 
to be chosen they will be chosen, — nothing can pre- 
vent tbem from accepting the practical inference, and 
contracting into mild conteut with such degree of 
general conviction as they happen to attain, and sub- 
stituting a little leisurely reading and "inquiry" for 
the throes and the travail of sj)Irit from which a faith 
like Luther's was generated. Deny the active and 
voluntary element in faith, — deny that men have real 
voluntary power to follow the promptings of the Holy 
Spirit by cleaving to God, and throwing themselves 
upon His purifying mercy and love as the last hope 
of their soul, — and you open the way for all the 
dryness and sterility of the Protestant orthodoxy, 
because not being able to move their own affections, 
men will naturally suppose that their only road to a 
fuller conviction is through the intellect, and so lose 
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the rich elements of new spiritual life which aro 
really opened to them through the secret history of 
the will. And then all the vast issuee of trust and 
distrust are narrowed into the miserable controversy 
about accurately hitting the true mark in dodrine, 
and about the sufficiency or insufficiency of certain 
records of inspired life and history to ensure this fine 
skill in archery. 

If ordinary men once cease, to believe iu the divine 
and supernatural freedom of their own inward respon- 
sible relation with the Spirit of God, they lose sight 
of the principal approach to God as a p'esent reality ; 
for very few are originally constituted for a life of 
deep religious emotion, such as would pour convic- 
tion on their spirits, without the experience of duty 
and sin. And then, as a necessary consequence, 
revelation becomes — Jwi an unveiling to us now, — but 
a declaration that such an unveiling has happened 
once and will again — that there is a God still living 
behmd the veil of nature, if we could but see Him. 
And of course the evidence of this truth becomes a 
question for natural theology, and tbo mode of His 
government a point of investigation for biblical 
criticism. 

What the life of the Church was to Home, the life 
in the Bible was to Luther nnd his first followers. 
To the Koman Christians God was first realised in 
the social power and external organisation of the 
Church. Looking on all power as capable of incar- 
nation, they could not believe fully in divine power 
till they saw it embodied in the young and expansive 
energy of a social institution. It explained their 
yearnings, their hope, their trust. But in the age of 
Luther it had become a weary and feverish dream, 
explaining nothing, — itself moat difficult to explain. 
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Moreover, the too individual cast of the Protests 
character needed the history of tlie highest individtu 
life in, order to reflect its own quBBtionings, and to 
resolve the mystery in which it was shrouded. 
Luther came to the Bible, and there he found the 
history of a class of men more near to the German 
nations in the moidd of their moral nature, in the 
intensity of their conscience, in the close personal 
relations they austained to the infinite God, than any 
the world had ever known. And, moreover, ha 
found them one after another struggling for life and 
for salvation with PJiarisaism, which wa,s the very 
prototype of the extreme Eoman formalism. Ha 
found the history of simple families of which God had^ 
been the real bond and living head. He found tkfc 
history of a selfish and wilful nation, whose evesy 
crime was chronicled, not from the historic point a 
view aa the mere breaking foam of popular paaBioii|. 
but as a sinful resistance to their spiritual King; 
He found the history of statesmen who rendered tM' 
strictest account of tlieir government and their mis. 
government in prayer to God, and who asked couns^ 
of His Spirit ere they advised an alliance, or pro*. 
claimed a war. He found there, amidst many si 
histories, the inward and outward experience of On* 
who, like himseK, had to break a yoke of ordinance^. 
to resist and upbraid His own people, to destroy fOri 
others and lose for Himself the tradition of unity witJi^ 
an ancient Church, to announce the abrogation of th* 
dead tribute of actions, and to demand in its place 
the surrender of the citadel of the heart, and then to 
see with anguish that His own disciples hud been " 
held more securely to their allegiance by the outward 
bond than by the inward trust. Such a history of ■ 
individual rehgion, unrolled to the yearning eyes of a 
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naLioii thirsting vainly for an inward religion, wiia in 
the highest sense a revelation. It made clear their 
own wants ; it made clear tlieir new life ; it reflected 
their Bpiritual experience ; it brought close home to 
them the divine answer to that experience. Jeru- 
salem seemed to live again in the heart of Germany, 
and with startled liearts the people saw their own 
hfe repeated, but also, closely mingled wicli it, that 
personal life of God in which they were longing to 
put their trust. 

Here, then, was a ground of fact for their desires. 
Here was a protection agjiinat fanaticism. Here wan 
God elsewhere revealing Himself to bo thnt which 
they found Him to be in their own hfsrts. The 
Bible, however, waa thus fresh and pure a» a revealing 
authority only while the hearts of men were thos 
deeply stirred with the want of a diviner life. The 
time came when the faith in a revealing history waa 
as much disguised and overlaid with practical scopU- 
cism aa ever was the Boman faith in a rereahng 
Church. The intensely inwanl cliuracter of the per- 
sonal tru«t of the gre^it KefrHTners laid t<xi great a 
strain Dpon the spiritual capacity of the [leople, and 
their faith gradually relajmed into a [laMiive dejwnd- 
ence on the one outward prop loft to them in the 
canon of Scri|>taro. Inntead of revtrendnjif the Bible 
for iu power of revealing a preiKnt UmI, they ele- 
tsImI it into the entire mbfitaTice <A the revelation, 
Thonmids denred a belief for whicii tlioy felt in 
tlieir own lieartx little or no mrpport, and they an- 
comdoiuly *ffn%hi to ohift the fffi<»m\ of the Itefor* 
nation ao m Pi reli«fre themwlvfi* inrm ci^fonrinff I 
Iietween Ibc alternatiyeB »A rfftf^ossicn wn\ |»09i»r» I 
doubt. 

Kai\ tJw» sr'TSB i^i l«fge tUm *f (VyAffeldldl 
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scepticB who fortify their belief in the Bible, just a 
the Eomanista fortified theii' belief in the Church, a 
the only stronghold of their faith. They have faith 
in AjMsl revelation. They pray with eyes ever bent 
upon that blue streak in the eastern horizon, where, 
once at early dawn, the very sun of heaven was 
visible ; but if they are told that its glory ia still un- 
dimmed — that, would they but look upwards, they 
might see it now riding clear on high — they make it 
painfully evident that their faith is jarred and shaken 
by the unreasonable assertion, and that to their minds 
it only tlirowa a mist of doubt upon the past reality 
of the glorious dawn. Thus the faith in the Bible 
was gradually overlaid with an active hostility to 
every present means of revelation, and it became 
necessary to proclaim this "preservative addition" to 
the biblical orthodoxy, that the Bible was the only 
mirror of the purposes and charaeter of God. 

But no sooner was the Bible held tn be the only- 
accessible abode of the divine Spirit, than it became 
suddenly more and more difficult to discover the 
divine Spirit even in the Biblo. The light and shade 
of human sentiment and human purpose are as clearly 
distinguishable in the Hebrew history as in modern 
life. The sacrednesa once driven out of the latter, it 
becomes more and more impossible to vindicate it 
wisely for the former. And thus the declining faith 
of Protestantism reaches its last stage, in which one 
class passing into absolute scepticism, affirms that God 
neither is present in humanity nor ever was, while 
another class, less sincere, and almost equally untrue, 
substitutes the history of a revelation for the living 
God, and pretends to find Him more clearly mani- 
fested in the minutest of its moral incidents, and the 
least sacred gmrtion of its hterature, than in all subse- 
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quent or present history, — more clearly in the Song 
of Solomon than in the farewell thoughts of Socrates, 
— nay, more clearly in the mention of a patriarch's 
age, the dlmeiiBions of the ark, or a verae of a gene- 
alogy, than in all the tried and tempted life of man's 
daily experience. 

The citramontane bibliolatry, which more than 
rivals the ultramontane eccleaiolatry, — going out of 
its way to brand as the worst kind of sin any 
hesitation aa to the literal dictation of the Bible 
by the Holy Ghoat,' — has borne bitter fruit in 
the English Church. Our national Establishment 
boaste a considerable portion, among her clei^ 
and laity, of that class who, as Luther pre- 
dicted, greedily gather up the doctrinal husks of his 
faith, and who yet, had they been living when he 
broke his bonds, would not so much as have touched 
the kernel. Luther believed in a Bible that referred 
him back to the Christ living in his heart ; the 
English biblical orthodoxy believes in a God who 
refers us finally to the Bible. And this ossification 
of the revealing power necessarily corresponds to a 
petrification of the revealed truth. Whatever be the 
nature of that faith in the atonement of Calvary 

' At a May meeting held by the so-called Evangelical party 
a gonerattou ago, a Cambridge [iroressor van brandulaa pntting 
forth booka otUy ft for Holywell Strttt, because he had called 
in qnestion the acientific truth of the Hoaoio sccount of t))« 
creation. The alliuriaa was to the Gov, Baden I'oweli'a boulc on 
the " Uoity of Worlds," iu which be itatea the well-a«cettailied 
incompatibility of the Moiaie account with the fiwU of modem 
geology, spd givoi il u Lia view that moral and aiiiritual, ii«t 
scientific truth, is all that can bo looked fur in the Bible. 
Wherever the Biblo iH deified, at-ienca is trestod an calumny 
against God, As tliu inndvru lifbHoUtrTrs in Germany caudliJly 
say, " Die Wlsaenai^liaft niuas verdraht werdon." 
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which has taken so high a place in the theology of 
the Reformation, there is a very broad distinction to 
be drawn between those who conceive that it "worka ' 
its ends through the existing trust — that is, by the I 
present living influence of Christ over the heart, and 
those who regard belief in it aa the technical a 
dition of a pardon by virtue of which they escape a 
penalty, and a.re included in the muster-roll of a \ 
favoured class. The former regards faith as the 
means of bringing man into new relations with a | 
divine Person, the latter regards the belief as com' 
pleting the conditions of an old contract. The 1 
bibliolatry which relegates the Holy Spirit to the 
province of explaining to us the Bible, necessar 
contracts the meaning of salvation by faith, from 
salvation by a living act, into salvation by acqui- 
escence in the terms therein proposed. 

Where there is no belief in the divine revelation 
in man, all the sacred part of faith consists in taking 
the Bible upon trust, instead of trusting in a present 
Christ ; it becomes necessary that the whole spiritual 
portion of the negotiation should be conceived as 
completed within the limits of the Bible ; that 
nothing but the formal signature should be left for the ' 
recipient. Were it otherwise, it would be necessary 
to assume a real living communion of the sold with 
God, independently of the sacred volume, and so a 
new and powerful innovating element would be in- 
troduced by which its absolute and supreme authority 
might be undermined. Thus the passionate faith of 
Lu h degraded into the acceptance of an artificial ' 

of wliich all the truly divine part had taken 
eff nturiea ago, the only new element now added 

be g h admission of a new name. Instead of trust 
b y h power by which the sinful spirit comes under 
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a new influence, it is only the occasion on which the 
envelope of Christ's death is extended to the guilty. 

The orthodox theory of substitutioQ carefully ex- 
cludes the supposition that the spiritual union with 
Christ is the purifying influence which renders pos- 
sible the favour of God, and maintains that His suffer- 
ing was the essential ground of our liberation, The 
following is the language in which the modem rem- 
nant of Protestant faith is measured out to spirits 
eager to find all the truth which any formula still 
retains. The speaker was the late Dr. Candiish, who 
undertook to expose the late Mr. Maurice's heresies 
to the Young Men's Christian Association, as the re- 
presentative of evangelical orthodoxy : — 

" The will of God is not only not changed by the Atone- 
ment — wliicli of course ia an impossibility— but it does 
not find in the Atonement any reason for a different mode 
of dealing with man from that which, irrcBptctiveiy ot the 
Atonement, might have been adopted as right and fitting. 
The wrath of God is not turned away from any : it ia not 
quenched. But what ! some one sajB, would you really 
have it quenched 1 That wrath against the unlovely, 
. which is the essential attribute of all love worthy of the 
name, — would you have it quenched in the bosom of Him 
who ifl love, BO long as anything unlovely anywhere or in 
"' D, Eut the object against which the 
, wrath bums is not merely an abstraction, it is a Kving 
l^eison — rayself, for example. And that wrath is not 
I inerely indignant or sorrowful dislike of what is unlovely 
1 the part of a Father whoBe nature ia love ; — 
I but holy displeasure and righteous disapprobatiou on the 
I part of One who, however He may be diaposed to feel and 
[ act towarda me as a Father, is at all events my Ruler and 
I my Judge ; whose law I have broken and by whom I am 
[ Condemned. There is room here for His anamjing that, 
I through the grociouH interposition of His own Son, meet- 
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ing on my behalf the inviolnblti claimB of justice, His 
wrath should be turned away from me ; ami if from ine, 
from others also, loiUing to aeipik$ce in the arrangement. 
If a moral government accordii^ to law h conceivable, 
such a procedure is conceivable under it." 

" Wilting to acquiesce in the arrangement ! " If 
ever there were a hollow ring about theological doc- 
trine, — if ever there were an empty husk from which 
the kernel had dropped, — it is in such a formula as 
this. From the opinion (I will not call it a faith) 
that rigorous spiritual justice concerns the external 
act of pTinishment, irrespectively of the recipient, — 
from the doctrine which professes to excuse men, once 
for all, from all the requisitions of divine law on 
grounds wholly disconnected with their own spiritual 
condition, has come all that unreal and external con- 
ception of duty and sin, — that chronic suspiciousness 
of human nature without open war with it, — that 
habit of glancing askance at the joys of life without 
either hearty acceptance or manly resignation of tJiem, 
— that way of lii'jug half to the carnal and half to 
the spiritual man which combines the perils of ascetic 
and of epicurean practice, — that official life with the 
Redeemer and actual life with the world, — which 
naturally flow from a theory of purely artificial 
righteousness and from gratitude to God that we are 
permitted to produce a proxy in the most personal ' 
relations of spiritual life ; in short, that He is pleas 
to admit a double dramatic fiction as the ground of 
a real reconcihation with Himself. "Well might 
Mr. Maurice indignantly deny that this is either 
Christian or a Protestant doctrine. 

And from this point of view it is far from difficult 
to understand the nature of that Puseyite reaction in 
our Establishment which has taken hold of so many 
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minda little inclined to go back into the Roman 
Church. The Lutheran assertion that a hving trust 
in the Christ within man ia the only pure fountain of 
action, — that this alone can produce a holiness un- 
stained by human pride,— had relapsed into a con- 
fidence in the terms of a, technical agreement, in 
which Christ and men are the contracting parties. 
This was the result of laying too much stress on the 
consciousness of the act of faith, — the effect of putting 
a strain on the inward attitude of the heart which in 
most men it cannot bear, and which produces arti- 
ficial reaction. It cannot be wondered at, then, that 
a large party looked eagerly for a more compre- 
hensive Church, which should nourish the unconscious 
life of man, and recur to action as the school of faith, 
instead of looking on conscious faith as the only holy 
spring of action. This is the strength, I believe, of 
■toat Anglican reaction towards the sacramental system 
of grace by outward ordinances, and towards the doc- 
trine that the privileges of Christ's Church are not 
necessarily confined to those who individually and 
inwardly " close with Christ," which has taken bo 
atrong a hold upon a portion of our Establishment. 
Puseyism is very far from being at one in principle 
with Romanism. It is only a conservative movement 
towards ancient doctrine, — while Romanism has a 
principle, a life, an idea of its own. Like all conserv- 
Jltisni, Puseyism is negative, arising in a dislike towards 
■recent tendencies, a preference for old customs, of 
which it shares the sentiment and understands the 
truth. Puseyism is no distinct faith ; it ia a com- 
promise between Protestantism and Catholicism j il 
desires to combine the advantages of both. Aroli 
Deniaon says, " The Roman Church is Catholii 
it not primitive ; the English Church is Catholic am 
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primitive/' In other words, Pusej-ism ia the Body 
Catholic bereft of its present mind, or the Body Pro- 
testant acting under l^e inspiration of a past mind. 

Puseyism owns positively no living authority at 
all ; it has no principle of development ; it is averse 
to all principles of development ; its desire ia to livvj 
by the customs and observances of a past aj 
talks, indeed, of the authority of the Church. 
you come to look into the meaning of what ia sai^'^ 
you find it to mean only that clerical gentlemen, — 
especially bishops,— are rather more likely to under- 
stand what was the ancient practice and the ani^ent 
creed than any one else. But it is very far from re- 
cognising any practical and present dogmatic authority 
even in bishops or archbishops. On the contrary, 
Archdeacon Denison evidently thinks that he could 
start a Church Catholic of his own ; and that once 
having the apostolic succession and the "custody" 
of the sacraments, the Piiseyites need no sanction 
from any overruling ecclesiastical mind to enable 
them to set up for themselves. Puseyism rew^niaaa 
the sacramental channels of graee, but has no local 
and present power by which it can decide the issues 
of a present controversy. Its only proposal for a 
bridge over a yawning schism is to suspend above it 
' causeway attached to a "catena" of the 
fathers, but unfortunately it has no solid buttresses o( , 
critical authority by which the catena itself can bOi 
■ ung. , 

Puseyism is to Romanism what an hereditary! 
aristocracy is to the encroaching power of the first:! 
peers. It holds its own only by prescription, and haBm 
no life within it by which it can annex new territory;'! 
Bomanism has a present principle of expanaion, i 
well as a claim to inherited possessions. " 
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neither wonder at Puseyites for going to Rome, nor 
at their remaining in the Church. Bome is the only 
church with a power of movement which holds 
strongly the sacramental system ; and consequently 
where men crave to ace their principles active, 
conquering, unfolding their power to meet present 
esigenciea, they go to Koma But the greater por- 
tion of the Puaeyite party desire nothing so little aj 
any sign of movement. They dread and fear Rome 
exactly for the same reason for which they dread and 
fear Protestantism. They desire the " primitive " in 
form as well as essenca They reverence authority 
as a cohesive, not as a moving force. They are all 
for what the mathematicians call the principle of 
the Conservation of Areas. They eulogise authority 
when it denounces change. They condemn it as not 
"primitive" when it issues a new decree. They 
would love to have a government that makes fast 
everyhody else's thonghts in the stocks first, and then 
takes its place heside them. 

Finally, in protest at once against Puseyism and 
hihiiolatry, there arose that school in the Church 
from which all its richest life in the future hids fair 
to spring, unless the entangling formularies, of which 
they seek to gain the deepest and truest meaning, 
should prove too literal and fettering to leave con- 
sciences at ease while faith reasEerts her freedom. 
The following are amongst the 1 
whose large wisdom and profound fi 
Church of England to many of uStI 
her to which we cannot assent, bihT^ 
with no hope so strong elsewhere, li, 
last charge of Archdeacon Hare :- — 

"As tinip. a<lv.'iiicee, circiiui stances cliau. 
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(print; "Pi ""^ niDltiplf ; Utst vhidi maj han I 
[Hirfcctly »iiit«l far one lonn of aodetj, ktt oi 
tmmjui thought and feeling becomes, in certain p 
inflpprtipriate for others. According to the old iIIbi 
don, the clothes of the boy will not fit the man ; and 
attempt to force them on him wUl onl/ discloae I 
tiTifit.li If more and more. Nor, when manhood is attaine^^ 
ia the progresB of change aireeted — it is continnally g 
cm ; wherefore freah adaptations are continnallj needed. I 
Now, let anybody call to mind what the English i 
waa in 1660, when the last revision of onr Coi 
Prayer Book took place, or in 1604, when our CaiuHia I 
were framed, and what it is now, in the middle <tt the 4 
nineteenth century. How enormons is the difference h 
the extent of the empire, in the mara and distribxttioii offl 
the population I Ani it ia scarcely lefs in their social, W 
moral, intellectual condition. Hence thoae forms andfl 
rules, which were drawn up with immediate adaptatioiil 
to the former age, can liardly be equally well adapted iiu 
all respects to the latter. Indeed, this truth was ftillyV 
recognised and acknowledged by the framers of onr Liturgy ' 
themselves. Being men of a living faith, they knew that 
whatever lives must move and work, must shed its leaves 
and ita plumage ; and that while it assimilates new 
elements, it jiarts with those which had previously been I 
asaimUated, They knew, too, — and their work had I 
directly taught them, — that even Religion itself, through' f 
ita msmifold relations with man, had entered into the I 
resion of human mutability, and that, in addition to the 1 
other causes which might prwluce a necessity for change, 1 
it was corruptible through the oorruptibleness of mankji 
... On the other hand, as of course it would he i 
posaibte to prohibit our Ecclesiaatical Synod penoaoentlj 1 
from the examination of our Liturgy and Articles, it may | 
be after a time, when it felt itself at home in the woik, j 
and looked nroimd on the manner in which the nation is t 
ili\'idod amnng bo many religions den onii nations, it might 
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tnke thongLt whether a latf^e nuiiibor of tlio Nouoon- 
formists ill tlic land might not he Bsthiiroil Into the HiiJlj 
of tlie Church. However inewcurato thu ofllcinl Hvll^ioua 
Census may be in a. multitude of its ilctuilx, thu brinul 
fact is undeniable, that a vtut poit of thu uutloii — if uot 
hail, a third or a fourth — are not joined witli us in tlial 
unity ; and every true lover of the Clmroli, all who re- 
member our Lord's earnest prayer for that unity, nil who 
bethink themaelvea how St. Pnul speuka of it, all v/\m eaa 
daily how our work is cramped and hindered hy the wnnt 
of it, must needs yearn for the leconciliotioa of our brethren 
who are now worshipping apurt from us." 

The movement which Archdeacon Hare led and 
represented, — which began with him in the reasaer- 
tion of Luther'a Proteetantisni, perhaps in too un- 
qualified a form, hut which, in passing out of hia 
hands into that of hia disciple, Mr. Maurice, received 
thut more practical mould which was wanting to 
rescue it from the risk of its former perversion, 
— has Dot yet probably attained ita destined 
power. 

Mr, Maurice seemed to me to follow Luther and 
his friend too atrictly in the theory of faith, though 
no one aaaigned a richer practical influence to the 
power of the will in co-operating with God than he. 
He still preached that the act of graee hy which 
God reconciles man to Himself, is perfect without 
relation to our surrender to ita influence, and this ho 
sometimes seemed to deprive of all element of free- 
dom. Such at least was the general tenor of hia 
teaching,— that the reconciliation is complete, — that 
no free and individual act of will in ua ia a nooesaary 
condition of ita inclusive power. Practically no one 
will accuse him of having hold the trmilln of such 
a teaching. But I believe the tniu ttiifugiitutl agiiinat 



tho one hand, as against Calvinism on 
the other, is to preach what may be termed the 
sacramental power of common eveiy-day duty — to 
preach that a real eucharistic grace goes forth from 
the unconscious action to the spirit — unless that 
influence is destroyed hy "receiving it unworthily," 
i.e. by a conscious self-trust. 

Luther was wrong in saying that all pure life 
goes forth out of conscious faith. Borne and the 
Puseyites are right in affirming that unconscious 
actions are often the sustaining power of faith, and 
that God may feed us with Himself through common 
bread and wine taken in humhlo thankfulness for 
His incarnation. Common minds, and English minds 
especiaily, are not equal to a constant strain on their 
conscious relation to God. Many can do their duty 
who cannot do it out of a life of faith,- — ie. out of 
conscious and living dependence. But Luther was 
right in asserting that all conscious trust in mtTselves 
is tainted with sin, that all conscious attitudes of our 
moral nature must be attitudes of trust in One higher 
and purer than ourselves. The unreality of Puseyism 
lies in its restricting the real communication of an 
unconscious divine influence to symbolic and ritual 
actions ; the unreality of Lntheranism in restricting 
it to conscious spiritual attitudes of mind. Mr. 
Maurice got hold of this truth practically ; he hardly 
seemed to hold it conscioualy. He was so afraid of 
conceding any power to the human will (even a power 
of co-operation in working out its own salvation), 
that he hardly either met the falsehood of the 
vicarious theory, or gleaned from Puseyism its truth, 
with that full success for which there were ample 
resources in the tendencies of hia noble and genial 
faith. The true adjustment of the relative clainis 
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of responsible action and conscious trust, is re- 
served for a theology that can enter at once into 
the Eoman and into the German faith — while 
guarding against the official ritualism of the one, 
and against the too introspective spirit of the other. 

In this respect the late Mr. Robertson, of Brighton, 
appears to me to have taken a maturer line of thought 
than any of his fellow - labourers. Greatly Mr. 
Maurice's inferior in theological depth and in breadth 
of historical culture, yet with a mind that was never 
satisfied without sounding the deepest truths which 
the formularies of the English Church enshrined, he 
had perhaps attained a fuller conviction than any of 
his brother clergymen that these formularies do not 
comprehend the whole truth, especially in reference 
to that deepest question of theology, tiio relation of 
faith to action.^ With a thoroughly Catholic Hpirit, 
that accomplished man had a clear appreciation tiiat 
the theology of Luther had injuriously atft»cttHl Kng- 
lish religion, and had led to an inHiticoro coiupixmu^o 
between the religion of law and duty wludi Jm tl»o 
nation's natural worship, and that religion ot \\\c\>^^ 
santly conscious trust at which thuy tu*o tuught to 
aim. He was content often to build fuith ujH>n 
duty, and not inclined to insist with Luther and his 
modem English disciples on the jmrtial in\i\\ aaaerted 
in the Articles, that duty must spiing out of a cleai* 
life of faith. Indeed, I believe that " the tonguea of 
many stammerers would 8j>cak plainly " as hia, but 
for the constant reminder, that not out of the abimd- 
ance of the heart, but out of the abundance of the 
formula, the English clergy ai*e bound to speak. 
The land of formula from which they are forbidden 

^ See especially the apparently not very ]>crfe>«;t wv^oivi of a 
fine sermon on the Roman character. 
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to stray, is rich and plenteous in all manner of 
wisdom, as they are not slow to discern. But the 
range of the prisoner on parole is not freedom, 
though the hills which mark his limits are but 
faintly visible in the blue horizon. Not till the 
Church has " set their heart at liberty," will the life 
of the highest and best in our communion cease to 
be painful and constrained. 



THE END 
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